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America's  New  Frontier 

THE   MOUNTAIN    WEST 


THE  EIGHT  STATES  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
West  are  seething  with  vast  and  dramatic 
changes  of  a  kind  that  has  stirred  the  imagina- 
tions of  men  for  centuries.  This  book  paints 
a  striking  picture  of  these  changes  in  their 
physical,  economic,  and  political  aspects.  The 
old  frontier  scarcely  paused  at  the  Mountain 
West.  Now  it  is  once  again  at  the  Rockies, 
but  it  is  a  frontier  of  new  industries,  of  capital 
investment,  of  land  reclamation  and  conserva- 
tion, of  spectacular  new  dams  and  lakes,  and 
of  the  new  philosophy  of  regional  develop- 
ment. Garnsey  tells  a  story  of  silver,  sheep, 
and  sugar;  of  shale  oil  and  atomic  energy;  of 
water  resources  and  power  development.  He 
offers  a  pioneer  study  of  regional  finances.  He 
also  faces  the  many  problems  of  the  region, 
and  his  answers  and  interpretations  go  to 
make  a  stimulating,  lively,  and  engrossing 
book. 
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To  My  Father: 

whose  own  westward  migration 

and  subsequent  career  exemplify  the  values  of 

personal  freedom  and  independence. 


''The  progressive  state  is  in  reality  the  cheerful  and 
the  hearty  state  to  all  the  different  orders  of  the  society.  The 
stationary  is  dull;  the  declining  melancholy." 

ADAM    SMITH: 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 

the  Wealth  of  Nations.  77715.  BOOK  i,  CHAPTER  8. 


Preface: 


Why  should  anyone  write  a  book  about  the  Mountain 
West — a  sparsely  populated  region  which  contains  only  three 
per  cent  of  our  population,  and  whose  inhabitants  buy  only 
a  scant  two  per  cent  of  the  books  sold  in  the  United  States? 
What  compelling  reasons  can  be  advanced  for  further  dis- 
turbing the  always  precarious  balance  between  the  supply 
and  demand  for  books  with  a  volume  so  limited  in  appeal? 
Should  the  prospective  reader  pick  up  this  book  with  such 
sceptical  questions  in  mind  let  me  assure  him  at  once  that 
this  book  is  meant  for  him,  as  well  as  for  those  who  have  some 
special  interest  in  the  American  West.  The  significant  events 
which  are  shaping  up  today  in  the  Mountain  West  will  have 
definite  and  important  effects  on  the  future  prosperity  and 
economic  stability  of  the  American  economy  as  a  whole.  The 
economic  policies  for  the  West  which  are  being  debated  even 
now  by  western  legislatures  and  by  the  Congress  are  likely 
to  affect  the  personal  prosperity  of  practically  every  single  in- 
dividual in  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  there  exists  no  comprehensive  survey  of 
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the  nature  of  the  economy  of  the  Mountain  West  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  national  economy.  The  Mountain  West  is  not 
fully  understood  nor  appreciated  either  within  the  region  or 
in  the  country  at  large.  Consequently,  the  first  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  examine  the  economy  of  the  Mountain  West  as 
it  now  exists  and  to  anticipate,  in  some  degree,  its  future  de- 
velopment. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  analyze  and  assess 
the  current  policies  of  government  and  industry  which  are 
determining  the  present  and  future  economic  structure  of 
the  region.  For  the  facts  show  clearly  that  the  Mountain  West 
has  reached  a  crucial  stage  in  its  development.  The  American 
people  are  now  making  decisions  which  will  determine 
whether  the  Mountain  West  is  to  become  a  backwoods  or  a 
frontier  in  American  life — a  region  of  prosperous  inhabitants 
contributing  valuable  resources  to  the  national  economy  for 
many  decades  to  come,  or  an  underdeveloped  and  neglected 
region  whose  resources  have  been  irreparably  exploited  and 
destroyed.  These  decisions  should  not  be  taken  carelessly. 
There  should  be  a  careful  examination  of  the  alternatives 
and  a  close  scrutiny  of  their  various  implications.  We  need 
to  know  what  we  are  doing  before  it  is  too  late. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  of  the  policies  now  in  effect  in 
the  West  have  been  soundly  conceived.  In  some  cases  even 
local  policies  have  been  formulated  without  adequate  in- 
formation about  the  region.  In  other  cases  national  policies 
have  been  decided  upon  without  reference  to  the  regional 
implications  of  the  actions  taken.  We  need,  therefore,  not 
only  more  comprehensive  information  about  the  Mountain 
West  but  also  a  reformulation  of  policy  for  western  develop- 
ment. My  own  suggestions  for  a  program  for  the  conservation 
and  development  of  western  resources  form  a  part  of  the 
present  study,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  be  given  considera- 
tion by  our  policy-makers  in  the  years  ahead. 
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My  belief  in  the  importance  of  sound  policy  for  the  West 
may  be  influenced  by  my  nearness  to  and  sympathy  with 
western  problems,  but  it  also  has  a  more  objective  basis.  I  re- 
gard this  book  as  an  experiment  in  the  regional  approach  to 
economic  analysis  and  policy.  The  spatial,  or  place,  aspects 
of  economic  problems  frequently  are  not  recognized  in  the 
literature  of  Economics.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
fact  that  our  national  economy  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
distinct  regions  which  have  peculiar  characteristics  of  their 
own.  It  should  be  evident,  for  example,  that  the  decisions  of 
a  large-scale  corporate  enterprise  concerning  such  things  as 
the  location  and  operation  of  its  plants,  its  method  of  quot- 
ing prices,  and  its  sales  and  advertising  policy  have  regional 
repercussions.  Nevertheless,  economists  have  ignored  the  re- 
gional phases  of  the  problem  of  economic  concentration  al- 
most entirely,  while  devoting  most  of  their  attention  to  the 
functional  aspects  of  the  problem — utilization  of  resources, 
income  distribution,  and  so  forth.  In  the  same  way  legislative 
or  administrative  policy  decisions  of  the  federal  government 
often  are  determined  on  purely  functional  grounds  without 
regard  for  the  different  repercussions  of  a  given  policy  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  country. 

The  failure  to  anticipate  the  regional  impact  of  national 
policies  gives  rise  to  sectional  discord  and  encourages  the 
self-seeking  of  special-interest  blocs;  and  it  is  precisely  this 
danger  which  regional  policy  hopes  to  avoid.  Sectionalism 
is  a  pathological  manifestation  of  the  regional  diversity  of 
our  country,  and  the  way  to  combat  the  disease  is  to  bring  to 
the  study  of  regional  problems  the  methods  and  objectivity 
of  the  scientific  approach.  I  see  no  reason  why  public  opinion 
should  not  be  mobilized  on  a  regional  basis  to  influence  na- 
tional policy  in  constructive  ways,  as  long  as  such  opinion 
is  based  on  sound  research  into  regional  problems.  If  econ- 
omists will  provide  a  basis  of  research  into  the  regional  as- 
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pects  of  economic  problems,  the  facts  about  regional  poten- 
tialities and  inter-regional  relationships  can  be  established; 
then  public  opinion  can  be  mobilized  on  the  basis  of  fact  in- 
stead of  prejudice.  The  end  result  will  be  the  achievement 
of  a  better  regional  balance  in  the  American  economy  and, 
consequently,  a  more  stable  and  more  efficient  economic  sys- 
tem. 

The  regional  approach  to  economic  analysis  can  be  use- 
ful in  most  areas  of  economic  policy,  but  its  greatest  value  is 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  field  of  resources  development.  After 
all,  a  region  is  formed  to  a  very  large  extent  around  its  re- 
sources, and  the  material  well-being  of  its  people  depends 
upon  the  effective  utilization  of  the  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal. In  the  so-called  backward  or  underdeveloped  regions 
of  the  United  States  resources  are  not  lacking.  The  barriers 
to  their  full  development  are  found  in  economic  and  social 
institutions  of  various  kinds.  It  would  seem  wise  to  attack 
these  institutional  barriers  indirectly  by  disclosing  them  as 
obstacles  to  a  program  of  resources  development.  In  other 
words,  the  place  to  begin  is  with  an  analysis  of  the  region's 
resources  and  an  evaluation  of  their  potentialities.  From  this 
a  program  for  better  utilization  will  evolve  most  readily. 
Such  a  program  can  point  the  direction  for  effective  resources 
use  in  specific  terms,  outline  the  steps  to  be  taken  and  reveal 
the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  if  progress  is  to  be  achieved. 

Regional  programs  of  the  kind  envisioned  here  are  al- 
ready in  existence.  The  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  probably  the  best  examples  of  programs  in 
action.  There  are  still  others  in  the  South  which  are  well- 
advanced  in  the  planning  stage.  There  is  as  yet  no  over-all 
program  in  the  Mountain  West,  but  there  are  signs  of  a  de- 
veloping regional  consciousness  in  the  West.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  book  will  make  at  least  some  contribution  toward 
the  beginnings  of  a  significant  regional  program  in  the  Moun- 
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tain  West.  I  hope,  also,  that  it  will  stimulate  further  research 
in  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  West.  More  data 
are  needed  on  income  flows,  investment,  and  gross  regional 
product.  The  present  volume  is  merely  exploratory  in  these 
directions.  Studies  of  costs  and  benefits  of  developmental 
projects  should  be  carried  further  and  disseminated  much 
more  widely  than  at  present.  Other  desirable  research  proj- 
ects of  a  regional  nature  will  occur  readily  to  the  reader. 

I  am  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  what  I  have  said  is  con- 
troversial and  expresses  a  point  of  view  which  others  may 
not  share.  Consequently,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
solely  responsible  for  the  views  expressed,  even  though  my 
debt  to  many  persons  with  whom  I  have  consulted  is  very 
great  indeed.  Much  of  the  work  on  the  regional  balance  of 
payments  is  that  of  Professor  J.  Howard  Craven  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  of  the  University  of  Wyoming.  The 
income  and  productivity  studies  in  Chapters  10  and  11  sum- 
marize the  original  research  of  Mr.  William  H.  Miernyk  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
and  some  earlier  work  by  Mr.  Harry  McAllister  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  of  Washington  State  College.  The 
data  on  the  sugar  beet  industry  were  compiled  and  analyzed 
by  Mr.  Wilbur  T.  Billington,  now  Instructor  in  Economics 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  C. 
Victor  Dorrell  for  his  invaluable  assistance  in  the  collection 
of  data  and  drafting  of  the  maps  and  charts. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  discussing  particular  points 
in  the  manuscript  with  officials  of  numerous  state  agencies 
and  federal  bureaus,  both  in  the  field  and  in  Washington.  In 
every  case  I  have  found  a  high  degree  of  interest  and  co- 
operativeness  on  the  part  of  both  the  professional  and  the  ad- 
ministrative officials  whom  I  have  consulted.  The  suggestions, 
criticisms,  and  unpublished  data  which  I  have  received  from 
governmental  sources  have  been  invaluable  to  me. 
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I  wish  to  thank  the  staffs  of  the  Norlin  Library  and  the 
Bureau  of  State  and  Community  Service,  both  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  for  their  unfailing  generosity  in  search- 
ing for  references  and  providing  statistical  and  secretarial 
assistance  to  me.  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Miss  Ellen 
Jackson,  Librarian  of  the  Documents  Division  of  the  Norlin 
Library.  I  am  especially  grateful  to  Mr.  Paul  F.  Gerhard, 
Research  Assistant,  for  his  expert  attention  to  countless  de- 
tails of  research  and  for  the  compilation  and  checking  of  the 
bibliography. 

Finally,  this  study  could  not  have  been  initiated  or  com- 
pleted without  the  periodic  leaves  of  absence  from  teaching 
which  the  University  of  Colorado  provides  for  its  faculty.  On 
one  such  leave  I  was  able  to  visit  the  Institute  for  Research 
in  Social  Science  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
discuss  my  projected  study  with  the  members  of  its  staff, 
much  to  my  advantage.  In  1948,  a  similar  period  of  leave  per- 
mitted me  to  devote  full  time  to  research  under  the  grant  of 
a  fellowship  from  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Foundation.  Two  subsequent  grants  from  the  Lucius  N. 
Littauer  Foundation  made  possible  the  completion  of  the 
manuscript.  A  grant  from  the  Graduate  Council  on  Research 
and  Creative  Work  of  the  University  of  Colorado  facilitated 
the  final  revision  and  checking  of  the  manuscript.  I  hope  that 
the  University  and  the  foundations  will  feel  that  the  present 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Mountain  West  as  a  regional  division  of  the  American  com- 
monwealth is  a  partial  recompense  for  the  debt  which  I  owe 
to  their  generosity. 

MORRIS  E.  GARNSEY 
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THE    PLACE 
OF    THE 
MOUNTAIN 
WEST    IN    THE 
AMERICAN 
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Chapter  I  •       Introduction 


Not  so  long  ago  the  Mountain  West  was  America's 
last  frontier.  Today  it  promises  to  become  once  more  a  fron- 
tier in  our  national  life — America's  new  frontier. 

In  the  1850*8  Oregon  and  California  were  the  focus  of 
the  westward  movement  and  the  Mountain  West  was  skipped 
over  in  the  westward  trek.  Later,  in  the  yo's  and  8o's,  the 
pioneers  turned  back  to  the  Mountain  West  and  rapidly 
brought  the  region  under  the  bonds  of  fence  and  plow.  Thus, 
the  last  gap  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  was  closed, 
and  a  unified  nation  was  created. 

Today  the  westward  movement  is  again  leap-frogging 
over  the  Mountain  West  to  the  Pacific.  But  eventually  the 
nation  will  have  need  for  the  vast  resources  of  minerals,  for- 
ests, and  lands  which  now  lie  idle  in  the  West.  Already  the 
supplies  of  petroleum  and  phosphates  in  other  regions  are 
becoming  inadequate,  and  Western  reserves  are  being  drawn 
upon  at  an  increasing  rate.  As  these  resources  are,  at  last, 
brought  to  full  development,  the  Mountain  West  may  again 
become  an  economic  frontier,  providing  jobs  and  opportuni- 
ties for  capital  investment  for  a  significant  number  of  the 
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American  people.  When  this  day  comes  the  present  outflow 
of  population  will  be  reversed,  and  a  capital  investment  of 
40  to  50  billion  dollars  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  is  not 
unlikely. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  relative  inactivity  in  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  of  the  Mountain  West  is  no  accident.  Some 
areas,  such  as  the  Pacific  Coast,  have  natural  advantages  not 
possessed  by  the  Mountain  West;  others,  such  as  the  Gulf 
Southwest,  have  acquired  reserves  of  capital  and  political 
acumen  which  have  given  them  an  impetus  not  felt  in  the 
Intermountain  area.  However,  it  is  in  the  Mountain  West 
itself  that  the  strongest  obstacles  to  its  own  expansion  exist. 
Within  the  borders  of  the  Mountain  States  are  to  be  found 
numerous  institutional  and  political  barriers  which  have 
hampered  the  region's  development. 

Such  factors  as  freight  rates,  the  pricing  policies  of  cor- 
porate enterprise,  and  the  conservatism  of  our  own  leaders 
have  discouraged  Western  expansion.  More  important,  there 
has  been  lacking,  at  both  the  regional  and  national  levels,  a 
vigorous  determination  to  push  the  utilization  of  the  region's 
scarce  water  resources  to  their  maximum  development  in  ir- 
rigated agriculture  and  hydroelectric  power  for  industrializa- 
tion. This  lack  of  aggressiveness  in  economic  expansion  can 
be  traced  in  large  part  to  the  influence  of  the  special-interest 
blocs  in  the  West.  Allied  with  Eastern  industrialism,  these 
blocs  have  betrayed  the  Western  liberal  tradition  by  placing 
their  own  interest  above  those  of  the  region  and  nation  and 
by  defending  the  status  quo  in  order  to  protect  their  own 
position  with  the  greatest  effectiveness. 

It  is  this  activity  of  the  blocs  which  reminds  us  most 
sharply  that  historically  the  westward  movement  is  not 
merely  an  economic  phenomenon.  Its  influence  has  been  po- 
litical and  social  as  well  as  economic  and  its  repercussions 
more  far-reaching  than  a  periodic  stimulus  to  economic  ex- 
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pansion  and  prosperity.  Present  conditions  in  the  West  re- 
mind us  also  that  the  West  of  today  is  no  longer  an  uninhab- 
ited wasteland  with  gold  and  silver  in  every  creek  and  hill. 
The  untapped  resources  of  today's  West  cannot  be  plundered 
with  the  abandon  of  the  nineteenth-century  prospector  and 
cattleman  or  the  selfishness  of  the  twentieth-century  exploi- 
ter. The  rational  development  of  the  region's  resources  will 
require  the  relinquishment  of  a  naive  belief  in  a  bountiful 
and  limitless  Nature  whose  riches  justify  ruthless  exploita- 
tion. We  must  realize  that  our  resources  are  limited  and  ex- 
haustible and  that  they  must  be  used  in  ways  which  will  con- 
serve them  for  future  use  and  growth.  In  some  respects  this 
realization  seems  far  away  when  we  witness  the  attacks  of 
special-interests  on  our  public  lands  and  stand  by  helplessly 
while  millions  of  acres  of  the  Dust  Bowl  are  once  more 
broken  by  the  plow.  But  fortunately  there  are  many  people 
in  the  West  who  understand  that  resources  development  and 
conservation  go  hand-in-hand.  Consequently,  the  Mountain 
West  promises  to  become  a  new  frontier  in  the  development 
of  techniques  and  practices  for  the  conservation  and  use  of 
scarce  natural  resources. 

But  as  such  techniques  are  devised  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly evident  to  the  conservation-minded  that  the  forms  of 
social  organization  must  be  revised  to  fit  the  new  environ- 
ment. The  modern  technology  of  land,  water,  and  forest  utili- 
zation requires  large-scale,  long-range  methods.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  logical  that  the  role  of  government  in 
economic  affairs  should  expand  beyond  the  narrow  confines 
to  which  it  was  held  by  nineteenth-century  philosophy.  The 
present-day  conservationist  does  not  look  upon  his  govern- 
ment as  a  policeman  or  an  umpire,  but  as  a  partner  in  the 
democratic  evolution  of  co-operative  and  mutually  beneficial 
programs  for  the  protection  and  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  region  and  nation. 
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Many  Westerners  who  are  concerned  with  the  future  of 
the  region  have  come  to  accept  this  newer  attitude  toward 
government,  but  in  order  to  secure  the  understanding  and 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  American  people  it  will  be 
necessary  to  dislodge  the  political  power  of  the  special-inter- 
est blocs  and  to  create  a  new  kind  of  liberal  spirit  in  Amer- 
ican politics.  Will  the  West  again  become,  as  so  often  in  the 
past,  the  birthplace  of  a  new  liberal  movement  in  the  United 
States?  Will  it  once  more  carry  the  fight  against  restrictive 
practices  and  the  exploitation  of  our  scarce  natural  resources? 
Will  it  reaffirm  the  democratic  principle  that  the  riches  of 
Nature  are  the  heritage  of  all  the  American  people?  Here 
again  are  signs  which  point  toward  such  a  possibility. 

The  Mountain  West  has  reached  a  significant  point  in 
its  economic  development — the  crest  of  a  divide.  Since  the 
first  settlement  the  progress  of  the  region  has  been  upward — 
first  rapidly  and  then  more  slowly.  Now  it  appears  that  rela- 
tive stability  or  decline  lies  ahead  unless  the  West  deliber- 
ately sets  out  to  create  new  policies  and  programs  for  future 
growth.  This  book  examines  the  economy  of  the  West  in 
some  detail  and  attempts  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  alter- 
natives which  the  region  faces  in  the  second  half  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  In  the  next  three  chapters  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  decline  of  the  West  is  sketched  briefly,  and  the  place  of 
the  Mountain  West  in  the  American  economy  is  described. 
Parts  Two  and  Three  contain  an  analysis  of  the  resources  of 
the  region  and  the  organization  of  its  economic  activities. 
The  role  of  the  Mountain  West  in  the  economic  and  political 
life  of  the  nation  is  discussed  in  some  detail  in  Parts  Four  and 
Five. 

In  Part  Six  a  final  statement  of  the  major  thesis  of  the 
book  is  presented.  The  Mountain  West  is  seen  as  a  new 
frontier  for  America.  The  possibilities  of  future  stagnation 
of  the  region  seem  great;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  so  do  the 
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opportunities  for  development.  The  divide  upon  which  we 
stand  today  need  not  be  the  last  divide,  if  we  firmly  seize  the 
opportunities  which  are  before  us.  And  should  the  major 
economic  expansion  which  potentially  exists  in  the  Moun- 
tain West  take  place  and  should  it  be  facilitated  by  new  at- 
titudes in  government  and  politics,  then  we  can  truly  say  that 
in  the  decades  ahead  the  West  will  again  become  a  new 
frontier  in  American  life — an  economic  frontier,  a  conserva- 
tion frontier,  and  a  frontier  in  political  liberalism. 


2. 


Chapter  Mm*       The  Rise  of  the  Modern  West 


The  West  always  has  held  a  great  fascination  for 
Americans.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the  conquest 
of  the  West  by  trapper,  explorer,  and  pioneer  was  a  domi- 
nant factor  in  our  social  and  economic  life.  Problems  of  the 
administration  and  control  of  the  western  areas  were  a  con- 
stant source  of  concern  to  the  government.  Political  clashes 
over  Western  issues  and  dramatic  events,  such  as  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  and  the  Missouri  Compromise,  highlight  the 
first  hundred  years  of  our  national  history. 

Such  events  were  the  more  spectacular  parts  of  the  all- 
pervasive  long-time  trend  which  historians  call  "the  West- 
ward Movement."  Since  1790  our  population  has  maintained 
a  continuous  migration  toward  the  West.  True  the  tide  has 
ebbed  at  times,  but  it  has  never  ceased  even  to  this  day.  In 
1940  the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States  was  13 
miles  west  of  the  point  which  was  the  center  in  1930; *  and 
from  1940  to  1949,  the  population  of  the  Pacific  States  rose 

1The  center  also  moved  7.9  miles  south.  Since  1790  the  center  of 
population  has  moved  westward  by  602  miles,  and  is  now  less  than  20  miles 
from  the  eastern  border  of  Illinois. 
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by  nearly  5.3  millions,  or  54  per  cent,  while  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  increased  by  only  13  per  cent.  It  is 
certain  that  in  1950,  when  the  next  census  is  taken,  the  center 
of  population  will  be  found  at  a  point  west  of  the  1940  posi- 
tion. Nor  is  it  impossible  that  eventually  the  westward  trek 
of  this  geographical  spot  will  bring  it  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi! 

As  the  frontier  receded  westward  before  the  onslaught 
of  the  axe  and  the  plow,  the  definition  and  concept  of  "The 
West"  changed.  In  1800  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio  was  in  the 
"Western  Reserve  of  Connecticut."  By  1820,  Missouri  was 
"The  West."  Twenty-five  years  later  Oregon  and  California 
were  the  center  of  interest  and  speculation,  and  the  Far 
West  had  come  into  being.  Beginning  in  the  late  50*5  the 
mining  states  and  territories  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  gained 
prominence,  and  in  the  70*5  and  8o's  the  settlement  of  the 
Great  Plains  was  undertaken.  It  was  then  that  the  "Wild 
West"  of  the  cowboy  and  Indian  and  Buffalo  Bill  came  into 
the  center  of  the  stage.  This  is  the  West  toward  which  John 
Babsone  Lane  Soule  and  Horace  Greeley  pointed  in  their 
famous  injunction  to  "Go  West  young  man  and  grow  up  with 
the  country."  2  This  West  was  to  endure  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  its  life  prolonged  by  the  building  of  the  transcontinen- 
tal railroads,  and  by  gold  and  silver  discoveries  as  late  as  those 
in  Colorado  in  the  go's. 


2  The  expression,  "Go  West,  young  man,  and  grow  up  with  the 
country,"  was  first  used  by  John  Babsone  Lane  Soule  in  an  article  in  the 
Terre  Haute  (Indiana)  Express  in  1851.  Horace  Greeley  in  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  July  13,  1865,  used  the  phrase,  and  it  received 
wide  circulation.  As  the  expression  gained  popularity,  Greeley  printed  Soule's 
article,  to  show  the  source  of  his  inspiration.  W.  J.  Burke  and  W.  D.  Howe: 
American  Authors  and  Books  (New  York,  Gramercy  Publishing  Company, 
1943),  p.  281,  and  John  Bartlett:  Familiar  Quotations  (Boston,  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  1946),  p. 
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A  Definition  of  the  Contemporary  West 

In  1890,  however,  the  frontier  was  declared  officially 
closed  and  once  more  "The  West"  had  to  be  redefined.  Today, 
nearly  a  half  century  after  the  peak  of  the  westward  move- 
ment, ''The  West"  is  usually  thought  of  as  that  large  region, 
almost  one-third  of  the  country,  which  begins  with  the  Great 
Plains,  sweeps  across  the  Rockies  and  the  intermountain 
plateaus,  and  halts  abruptly  against  the  Sierras  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

It  is  a  country  which  might  well  be  called  the  "Mountain 
West,"  for  it  is  dominated  by  a  topography  of  gigantic  moun- 
tains, vast,  sweeping  plains,  and  great  areas  of  desert  and 
badlands  (See  map).  It  is  also  conspicuously  a  semi-arid  coun- 
try, for  west  of  the  g8th  meridian,  the  average  annual  rainfall 
is  less  than  20  inches  except  in  the  high  mountains.  It  is  in- 
deed a  land  of  "wide  open  spaces" — not  only  because  it  is 
spacious,  but  also  because  it  is  sparsely  peopled.  Its  popula- 
tion density  is  only  4.8  persons  per  square  mile  as  compared 
with  44.2  for  the  whole  United  States. 

Its  economy  is  greatly  influenced  by  its  topography  and 
climate.  Beef  cattle  and  sheep  ranching,  mining,  and  dry-land 
farming  are  its  peculiar  province.  Irrigated  farming  is  its 
most  productive  enterprise,  but  the  general  character  and 
size  of  the  region  necessarily  emphasize  activity  in  transpor- 
tation, recreation,  and  forestry. 

Today's  "West"  does  not  include  Washington,  Oregon 
and  California.  These  three  Pacific  Coast  states  form  a  distinc- 
tive region  of  their  own,  in  which  the  influence  of  a  moderate 
climate  with  ample  rainfall  has  been  at  least  as  determina- 
tive as  trade  with  the  Orient  and  the  symbolism  of  Holly- 
wood. People  in  the  West  recognize  this  distinction  clearly. 
Both  Californians  and  Coloradans  are  sure  of  the  distinction 
between  "The  Coast"  and  "The  West."  In  fact,  Mr.  John 
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Gunther  reports  in  "Inside  U.  S.  A."  that  he  heard  a  lady  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  say  that  she  was  "going  West"  on  a  trip — 
to  Utah! 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  set  exact  geographical 
boundaries  for  "The  West"  or  for  any  other  region.  After  all, 
a  region  is  as  much  a  concept  and  a  tradition  as  it  is  a  place. 
It  is  also  a  way  of  looking  at  things  and  a  point  of  view,  par- 
ticularly where  the  national  culture  or  national  politics  are 
concerned.  Yet  the  economist  as  scientist  and  statistician 
cannot  help  feeling  uncomfortable  in  his  attempts  to  deal 
with  such  a  vague  entity  as  a  region,  so  that  it  is  desirable  for 
purposes  of  analysis  to  define  our  field  as  closely  as  possible. 
Consequently,  in  this  study  "The  West"  is  defined  as  the  eight 
states  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada  which  constitute  the  Mountain 
States  division  of  the  United  States  census.  This  is  a  defini- 
tion of  convenience.  It  embraces  all  of  the  states  which  in 
their  entirety  clearly  belong  to  the  West.  True,  it  excludes 
certain  areas  along  the  region's  eastern  side  which  are 
typically  Western.  However,  the  statistical  problem  of  at- 
tempting to  refine  data  beyond  state  lines,  using  county  or 
minor  subdivision  lines  instead,  is  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to  cope  with  it  here. 

If  state  units  are  to  be  used  there  is  good  reason  for  ex- 
cluding from  a  definition  of  "The  West"  those  states  from 
Texas  to  North  Dakota  which  form  the  second  tier  of  states 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Often  enough  their  western  parts  are 
"West";  but  their  central  and  eastern  parts  are  just  as  defi- 
nitely Middlewest  (or  South).  Moreover,  the  eastern  parts  of 
these  states  tend  to  dominate  the  state  as  a  whole.  Hence, 
they  have  been  excluded  from  the  definition.  In  consequence, 
we  have  a  statistical  definition  of  an  eight-state  region  which 
is  designated  "The  Mountain  West"  for  reasons  which  are 
obvious  from  a  glance  at  the  relief  map  of  the  United  States. 
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Frequently,  generalizations  about  the  region  will  spill 
over  its  statistical  boundaries,  but  fortunately  this  can  be 
done  without  violence  to  the  accuracy  of  the  generalization. 
The  definition,  then,  is  one  of  convenience.  Its  accuracy  is 
satisfactory,  but  its  use  can  be  elastic  enough  to  satisfy  those 
who  feel  that  the  definition  is  too  restricted.  After  all,  we 
would  not  deny  the  right  of  the  Texan  or  Oregonian  to  call 
himself  "a  Westerner." 


Economic   and    Political   Significance   of  the   Westward 
Movement 

In  the  short  space  of  a  century  and  a  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  United  States  has  leaped  from  4 
millions  to  150  millions,  and  our  wealth  and  productive 
power  have  multiplied  in  even  greater  proportion.  This  phe- 
nomenal expansion  is  the  result  of  a  complex  of  factors,  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  disentangle  them  or  to  assign  de- 
grees of  relative  importance  among  them.  Yet  it  is  clear 
that  to  a  large  extent  our  national  history  is  in  essence  the 
history  of  our  westward  migration  in  response  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  frontier.  There,  to  the  West,  lay  a  tremendous 
store  of  wealth  to  be  had  for  the  taking;  and  our  population 
grew  and  multiplied  in  response  to  that  challenge. 

As  the  frontier  settler  moved  West  he  sent  back  to  the 
older  East  the  fruits  of  his  conquest.  First,  he  sent  furs  and 
gold  and  buffalo  hides  and  cattle — the  easily  extractable 
wealth  of  the  surface.  Later  he  was  able  to  produce  and  sell 
the  fruits  of  field,  forest,  and  sub-soil — wheat,  corn,  meat, 
lumber,  lead,  zinc,  and  petroleum. 

Whatever  the  settler's  activity,  it  created  a  constantly 
growing  return  flow.  Into  the  new  West  the  East  sent  goods 
— manufactured  articles  for  direct  consumption  and  capital 
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goods  of  all  kinds  by  which  to  exploit  further  the  natural 
resources  of  the  region. 

Thus  a  continuous  cycle  of  economic  activity  was  gen- 
erated. The  East,  and  Europe,  "exported"  labor  and  capital 
to  the  West,  and  the  West  "exported"  to  the  East  the  prod- 
ucts which  its  industry  wrested  from  a  new  reservoir  of  re- 
sources. And  all  the  while,  the  frontier  moved  steadily  west- 
ward, and  "The  West"  itself  was  constantly  redefined. 

Two  conditioning  factors  in  this  complex  process  stand 
out  sharply  as  being  of  particular  importance.  The  first  is  the 
free  land  policy  of  the  federal  government  which  had  much 
to  do  with  the  volume  and  speed  of  the  migration  of  popula- 
tion to  the  West.  The  second  is  the  building  of  the  trans- 
continental railroads,  by  far  the  most  spectacular  example 
of  the  effect  on  national  expansion  of  capital  imports  into  the 
West. 

Before  1790,  and  after,  there  were  always  plenty  of  men 
who  felt  sure  that  they  could  better  their  lot  if  only  they 
could  move  on  to  a  place  of  better  opportunity  and  make  a 
new  start  under  new  conditions.  The  opening  up  of  the 
American  West  gave  such  men  an  opportunity  almost  un- 
paralled  in  2000  years.  If  they  could  but  break  the  barriers  of 
space  and  means  that  held  them  where  they  were,  there  was 
at  least  a  place  to  go. 

At  first  the  eastern  states  and  the  federal  government  at- 
tempted to  dispose  of  the  public  domain  by  sale  at  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was  planned  to  survey  the  land  ahead 
of  settlement  and  then  sell  the  surveyed  land  to  speculator  or 
settler.  But,  by  1820,  the  settlers  had  outrun  the  surveyors 
and  the  government  agents,  and  settled  where  they  pleased. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  recognized  in  the  Pre-emption  Act 
of  1841  which  allowed  the  pre-emptor  the  prior  right  of  pur- 
chase. 

But  the  demand  for  land  was  too  great  and  the  supply 
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too  large  and  too  uncontrolled  for  even  this  generous  pro- 
gram to  work  satisfactorily.  A  political  campaign  led  by 
Westerners  and  supported  by  the  working  class  in  the  East 
led  eventually  to  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862.  This  act  pro- 
vided for  the  free  gift  to  every  settler  of  160  acres,  the  only 
conditions  being  the  payment  of  a  small  registration  fee,  and 
the  requirement  of  residence  and  cultivation  for  a  period  of 
five  years. 

Now  the  flood  was  in  full  tide,  swelled  by  the  ranks  of 
Civil  War  veterans  after  1865.  From  1860  to  1890  the  last 
West  was  settled  and  occupied,  and  by  1910  the  last  outposts 
of  settlement  were  established.  Free  land  in  the  West  had 
drawn  to  it  the  men  of  the  East  who  were  to  tame  it  to  the 
plow,  fence  it  in,  and  make  it  a  source  of  wealth  and  power 
for  them  and  for  the  nation. 

The  response  to  the  call  of  free  land  was  tremendous, 
but  it  could  not  have  been  so  without  the  development  of 
other  factors  which  made  it  easier  for  men  to  move.  Of  these 
the  railroad  was  by  far  the  most  important.  It  delivered  the 
settler  and  his  goods  at  the  very  spot  where  his  160  acres 
awaited  him.  Not  only  that,  the  railway  promoter  actually 
went  seeking  the  settler  as  far  away  as  Europe,  provided  him 
with  land  and  gave  him  transportation  to  his  new  abode.  In 
return  the  railroad  expected  among  other  things  the  privilege 
of  carrying  the  farmers'  produce  to  market.  Thus,  the  rail- 
road was  following  a  calculated  policy  of  "building  ahead  of 
the  traffic"  and  then  making  sure  that  the  traffic  developed. 
This  policy  served  to  reverse  the  order  of  settlement  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi.  There  the  settler,  using 
the  rivers,  preceded  the  establishment  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities. Now,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  settler  followed  the 
transportation  which  was  constructed  ahead  of  him. 

The  railroad,  however,  was  not  only  a  device  for  in- 
creasing the  mobility  of  labor  and  bringing  it  to  exploit  the 
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new  land;  it  was  also  the  prime  embodiment  of  that  other  eco- 
nomic process  upon  which  the  development  of  wealth  de- 
pends— the  investment  of  capital.  New  land  cannot  yield  new 
wealth  without  the  application  of  labor;  and  the  effective- 
ness of  that  labor  in  turn  depends  upon  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  capital  goods  it  has  to  work  with. 

The  railroads,  then,  provided  the  West  with  capital 
goods  in  the  form  of  transportation  facilities.  At  the  same 
time  they  provided  the  East  and  Europe  with  an  outlet  for 
funds  seeking  investment.  It  is  true  that  this  process  involved 
serious  speculative  excesses,  and  many  of  the  investors  lost 
their  money.  It  is  also  true  that  the  government  was  by  far 
the  largest  investor,  and  the  largest  loser,  in  this  period  of 
railroad  building.  Between  1850  and  the  early  yo's  the  federal 
government  alone  gave  the  railroads  about  100  million  acres 
of  public  land  worth  then  about  $500  million  and,  in  addi- 
tion, loaned  cash  to  many  of  the  roads  as  an  inducement  to 
rapid  construction.  Thus,  the  government  also  proved  to  be 
eager  to  "build  ahead  of  the  traffic"  and  open  up  the  new 
lands  for  settlement.  The  results  of  this  policy  were  a  quick- 
ening of  the  pace  of  economic  activity  throughout  the  na- 
tion, a  tremendous  increase  in  western  population,  and  a 
significant  rise  in  the  national  income. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  settlement  of  this  last  frontier 
took  place  during  the  period  of  the  rapid  industrialization  of 
the  United  States.  The  extension  of  the  railway  network  is, 
itself,  an  important  aspect  of  the  American  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. At  the  same  time  there  were  other  forms  of  capital 
investment  to  be  made  in  the  West  and  generally  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  new  agriculturist  needed  tools,  and 
later  machines,  to  cultivate  his  fields.  He  needed  fences  and 
farms  and  highways.  Whole  towns  and  cities  had  to  be  built, 
calling  for  huge  accumulations  of  capital  goods  in  the  form 
of  dwellings,  stores,  warehouses,  and  factories.  Throughout 
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the  United  States  there  was  a  rapid  movement  of  industriali- 
zation— of  harnessing  mechanical  power  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  new  machines  in  thousands  of  new  factories.  This  move- 
ment speeded  the  development  of  the  West,  while  the  West 
provided  an  outlet  for  much  of  the  new  machinery  and 
manufactures  of  the  newly  industrialized  society. 

The  influence  of  the  West  on  American  life  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  economic  sphere.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant in  the  arena  of  politics;  particularly  in  those  cases 
where  political  controversy  has  centered  around  an  economic 
issue.  A  number  of  noted  historians  led  by  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner  have  emphasized  this  role  of  the  West  in  the  so-called 
frontier  interpretation  of  American  history.  The  essence  of 
this  thesis  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  by  Frederic  L.  Paxson 
who  argues  that  the  influence  of  the  West  upon  American 
politics  has  taken  the  form  of  a  series  of  Western  liberal  re- 
volts against  Eastern  conservatism: 

"The  first  of  these  revolts  (as  we  have  seen)  was  a  revolt 
against  the  English  Tories  with  George  Washington,  rebel 
and  patriot,  as  its  personification.  A  generation  later  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Democrat,  marshalled  the  second  western  wave, 
and  installed  his  dynasty.  Andrew  Jackson,  next,  with  Demo- 
crats behind  him,  descended  from  the  West  in  1828  to  take 
the  spoils  from  the  enemies  of  true  Americanism.  And  a  gen- 
eration after  Jackson  came  Abraham  Lincoln,  like  all  the 
rest  a  personification  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  human  dignity 
and  liberal  thought. 

"Each  generation  had  its  wave,  each  had  its  prophet, 
each  swept  from  west  to  east  with  a  new  message,  and  each 
left  the  United  States  somewhat  more  firmly  set  to  democracy 
than  it  was  before."  3 

There  was  a  fifth  revolt  of  Western  liberalism,  as  Paxson 

3  Frederic  L.  Paxson:    When   the  West  is  Gone  (New  York:   Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  1930),  pp.  91-92. 
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goes  on  to  point  out.  Led  by  William  Jennings  Bryan  in 
1896  it  stood  for  the  interests  of  Western  debtor  farmers  and 
against  the  conservative,  gold-standard  Easterners.  The 
Mountain  West  took  part  in  this  revolt  as  a  full-grown,  full- 
fledged  partner  of  other  Western  interests.  By  1896  the  min- 
ing states  had  reached  the  peak  of  their  period  of  rapid  set- 
tlement. Together  with  the  Western  plains  of  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  the  Dakotas  they  constituted  the  actual  frontier. 
Free  coinage  of  silver  was  the  major  issue  of  the  campaign — 
at  least  on  the  surface — and  this  was  of  primary  importance 
to  the  mining  regions. 

Nevertheless,  the  Mountain  West  was  unable  to  gain  its 
ends.  Unlike  the  earlier  frontier  revolts,  this  one  failed.  The 
frontier  no  longer  found  it  possible  to  enlist  enough  support 
in  the  East  to  win  victory  at  the  polls.  In  consequence,  the 
Mountain  and  Plains  States  were  forced  into  a  long  period  of 
slow  consolidation  of  their  economic  position.  Slowly,  and 
with  many  discouraging  setbacks,  they  learned  how  to  apply 
science  and  technology  to  dry-land  farming,  to  irrigation,  and 
to  conservation.  Slowly  they  came  to  understand  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  wealth  of  the  West  and  how  to  use  it  productively. 
Gradually  they  acquired  the  understanding  and  patience 
necessary  to  the  application  of  collective  effort  to  their  prob- 
lems. 

And  as  drought,  and  grasshoppers,  and  falling  prices  af- 
flicted them  they  retained  a  vigorous  liberalism  in  their 
political  outlook.  The  Western  states,  particularly  the  Da- 
kotas, continued  to  sponsor  liberal  agrarian  reforms  as  late 
as  the  2o's  and  go's.  The  radical  labor  movement  had  its 
early  origins  in  the  mining  states.  It  was  there  that  the  first 
clashes  between  labor  and  the  "Big  Business"  of  heavy  in- 
dustry took  place,  with  the  miners  in  coal  and  copper  being 
the  first  to  press  militantly  the  demands  of  labor  for  humane 
treatment  and  a  living  wage.  The  West  also  has  been  a  leader 
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in  such  liberal  reforms  as  woman  suffrage,  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  the  direct  primary,  and  the  popular  election  of 
senators.  With  the  advocacy  of  such  reforms  as  these  the 
political  liberalism  of  the  West  has  continued  to  exert  a 
definite  influence  on  the  economic  and  social  policies  of  the 
entire  nation. 

The  West  of  today — the  Mountain  West — is  built  upon 
the  foundations  of  the  past.  It  formed  the  last  frontier,  and 
it  constitutes  the  last  of  the  successive  "Wests"  which  have 
been  so  important  in  American  life.  The  settlement  of  the 
Mountain  West  marked  the  climax  of  the  westward  move- 
ment. Thereafter,  the  influence  of  "The  West"  was  destined 
to  decline  in  relative  importance  in  the  American  scene  dur- 
ing a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century. 


3. 
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The  frontier  reached  the  bend  of  the  Missouri  by 
1821  and  then  proceeded  to  consolidate  along  this  line  dur- 
ing the  next  thirty  years,  all  the  way  from  Minnesota  to 
Texas.  But  in  the  meantime  the  westward  movement  did  not 
subside.  Instead  it  leaped  over  the  frontier  and  established 
new  settlements  in  the  Far  West.  Oregon  was  the  first  point 
of  settlement  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  by  1850  it  was  well  on 
the  way  toward  becoming  an  established  society. 

The  year  1850  was  also  the  first  time  that  the  census  re- 
ported the  existence  of  population  in  its  Pacific  and  Moun- 
tain divisions,  showing  105,891  persons  in  the  former  and 
72,927  in  the  latter.  In  the  next  decade,  1851-1860,  popula- 
tion in  the  Mountain  division  increased  by  140  per  cent  while 
in  the  Pacific  division  the  increase  was  322  per  cent.  At  that 
time  the  Mountain  West  was  still  largely  unsettled,  but  the 
Pacific  region  definitely  had  become  established. 

After  1860  the  Mountain  West  had  its  turn,  and  for  the 
next  four  decades  its  population  grew  at  a  faster  rate  than 
that  of  the  Pacific.  Even  so,  the  total  population  of  the  eight 

19 
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Mountain  states  in  1900  was  substantially  less  than  that  of 
the  three  Pacific  states.  (Mountain:  1,674,657;  Pacific:  2,- 
416,692). 

Then  in  1900  for  the  second  time  the  westward  move- 
ment began  to  leap  over  the  Mountain  states  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  beyond.  Ever  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  popula- 
tion on  the  Pacific  has  grown  very  rapidly  while  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  Mountain  West  has  been  slowing  down.  In 
each  decade  after  1900  the  West  grew  at  a  slower  rate  than 
in  the  previous  decade;  and  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
Mountain  West  has  managed  only  to  maintain  a  stable  per- 
centage of  the  total  United  States  population — approximately 
3  per  cent  (See  Chart  i). 

During  and  after  World  War  II,  1940-1949,  population 
in  the  Mountain  West  grew  by  only  16  per  cent  while  our 
total  population  grew  by  13  per  cent,  and  the  population  of 
the  thre,e  Pacific  states  by  54  per  cent.  By  1949  the  population 
of  these  three  states  amounted  to  over  14  millions,  while 
there  were  only  about  4.8  millions  in  the  eight  states  of  the 
Mountain  West.  This  is  leap-frogging  with  a  vengeance — a 
modern  repetition  and  intensification  of  the  history  of  the 
1840*5  and  5o's. 

The  contemporary  decline  of  the  Mountain  West  is  man- 
ifest not  only  in  its  population,  but  also  in  the  income  which 
the  inhabitants  receive.  Only  in  the  South  do  we  find  a 
region  where  per  capita  income  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
Mountain  region.  From  1929,  when  data  were  first  made 
available,  to  1940  most  of  the  states  of  the  Mountain  West  re- 
ceived per  capita  incomes  anywhere  from  10  to  40  per  cent 
below  the  national  average.  Income  in  the  Pacific  region,  on 
the  other  hand,  usually  has  exceeded  the  national  average 
by  about  25  per  cent.  This  fact  goes  far  to  explain  the  greater 
attractiveness  of  the  Pacific  to  our  westward-moving  popula- 
tion. It  is  true  that  during  the  war  and  post-war  inflation, 
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Growth  of  Population  in  the  West — 1850-1949 

SOURCE:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  1946.  pp.  6-7  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Population  Series  P-25,  No.  14. 
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TABLE  i.  Population  in  the  West  1850-1949 
(in  millions) 

Mountain  Pacific 
1850                                 .07  .11 

1860  .17  .44 

1870  .32  .68 

1880  .65  i.i 

1890  1.2  1.9 

1900  1.7  2.4 

1910  2.6  4.2 

1920  3.3  5.6 

1930  3.7  8.2 

1940  4.2  9.7 

1949  4.8  14.9 

per  capita  income  in  the  Mountain  States  has  improved  under 
the  influence  of  the  great  increase  in  agricultural  prices  (See 
Chapter  10).  Nevertheless,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  region 
as  a  whole  is  characterized  by  a  relatively  low  per  capita  in- 
come.1 The  failure  of  the  region  to  develop  a  type  of  eco- 
nomic activity  which  can  yield  a  satisfactory  income  to  its  in- 
habitants is  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  the  present  decline  of 
the  West. 


The  Effects  of  the  War 

Another  important  indication  of  the  lagging  expan- 
sion of  the  Mountain  West  is  found  in  the  impact  of  World 
War  II  on  the  region.  After  1941,  the  war  became  the  source 
of  a  tremendous  stimulation  of  economic  activity  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  the  Mountain  West,  the  tempo  of  agri- 
culturial  and  minerals  production  was  quickened  sharply. 

iln  this  group  Nevada  has  always  been  an  exception,  with  a  per 
capita  income  approximating  that  of  the  coast  states.  Also  Wyoming  has 
usually  managed  to  equal  or  slightly  exceed  the  national  average;  and  Mon- 
tana has  achieved  this  distinction  in  five  years  out  of  the  last  eighteen  (See 
Chapter  10). 
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New  war  plants  were  built  and  manufacturing  expanded  sig- 
nificantly. Training  camps  and  air  bases  dotted  the  region. 
Mountain  troops  practiced  Alpine  warfare  at  1 1 ,000  feet 
from  their  base  at  Pando,  Colorado;  while  down  in  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico,  a  new,  heavily  guarded,  and  secret  city 
grew  up  around  the  atom. 

The  Mountain  West  was  able  to  make  a  substantial,  even 
vital,  contribution  to  the  national  war  effort.  Yet,  for  the 
region  as  a  whole,  the  war  had  very  little  effect  on  its  relative 
economic  position.  While  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Texas  forged 
ahead,  the  share  of  the  Mountain  West  in  the  national  total 
of  various  kinds  of  economic  activity  remained  remarkably 
constant  throughout  the  war.  Although  the  wartime  expan- 
sion of  employment  was  great,  the  Mountain  West  actually 
lost  position  in  total  nonagricultural  employment,  while 
gaining  slightly  in  the  relative  importance  of  its  manufac- 
turing employment.2  By  1945,  the  pre-war  income  position 
of  the  region  had  risen  closer  to  the  national  average,  but  the 
improvement  was  almost  entirely  in  "net  agricultural  in- 
come" because  salary  and  wage  payments  declined  relative  to 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  region's  percentage  of  the  national 
production  of  minerals  and  livestock  actually  declined,  while 
lumber  production  little  more  than  held  its  own.  Bank  de- 
posits in  the  region  showed  a  substantial  gain  over  the  na- 
tional increase  in  deposits.  This  again  is  largely  a  reflection 
of  increased  agricultural  income. 

If  measured  in  terms  of  prime  contracts  the  region's  con- 
tribution  to  direct  war  production  appears  to  be  very  small 
indeed,  amounting  to  only  0.5  per  cent  of  the  national  total. 
This  figure  is  also  small  in  comparison  with  the  pre-war  share 
of  the  Mountain  West  in  manufacturing  production  and  in- 
vestment— 1.4  per  cent  of  the  national  total.  It  should  be 

2  See  Appendix  Table    14 — Impact  of   the    War  on   the  Mountain 
West. 
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noted  that  these  figures  take  no  account  of  subcontracts,  and 
consequently,  understate  the  region's  contribution.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  subcontracting  in  the  region  was  substantial,  but 
no  data  are  available  by  which  to  estimate  it. 

A  very  important  aspect  of  the  impact  of  the  war  upon 
a  region  is  the  addition  to  its  capital  equipment  of  new  plants 
erected  by  the  government  for  war  purposes.  In  this,  the 
Mountain  West  apparently  realized  substantial  gains.  In 
1939,  only  1.3  per  cent  of  total  national  investment  in  new 
manufacturing  plants  was  made  in  the  Mountain  West,  yet 
during  the  war  the  region  received  4.2  per  cent  of  the  new 
industrial  facilities  created  in  response  to  the  demands  of  war 
production.  This  creation  of  so  much  new  plant  between 
1941  and  1945  gave  promise  of  a  substantial  modification  of 
the  economic  structure  of  the  Mountain  West  in  the  post-war 
era. 

By  the  end  of  1947  such  promise  hardly  had  been  real- 
ized. Reconversion  in  the  Mountain  West  lagged  behind  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Of  forty-four  industrial  plants  listed  in 
the  region  by  the  office  of  Real  Property  Disposal,  WAA, 
only  about  one-third  had  been  reconverted  by  December, 
1947.  Most  of  these  were  small  plants;  and  only  two  were 
large  enough  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  industrial 
progress.  These  were  the  great  Geneva  Steel  Plant  of  Provo, 
Utah,  which  is  operated  by  U.  S.  Steel,  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal  (chemicals)  which  was  reconverted  in  part  by 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  and  some  smaller 
lessors. 

During  1948  reconversion  activities  did  begin  to  catch 
up  with  progress  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  ordnance 
plant  in  Salt  Lake  City  became  partially  utilized  by  private 
enterprises  for  warehouse  and  manufacturing  space.  In 
Pueblo,  a  part  of  the  ordnance  depot  was  converted  to  the 
large-scale  manufacture  of  pistons.  In  Nevada,  the  $140  mil- 
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lion  plant  of  Basic  Magnesium  Inc.  returned  to  operation — 
significantly,  under  the  direct  ownership  and  management 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  rather  than  in  private  hands.  By  con- 
trast the  largest  ordnance  plant  in  the  region,  in  Denver,  still 
remained  unconverted  to  industry  in  mid- 1949;  although  it 
was  occupied  by  Federal  government  offices  and  warehouses. 
Four  years  after  VJ  Day  the  large  accretion  of  manufacturing 
capital  brought  to  the  West  by  the  war  was  not  fully  trans- 
formed to  peacetime  uses,  and  the  rate  of  reconversion  had 
been  distinctly  slower  than  in  other  regions. 

On  the  West  Coast,  by  contrast,  many  new  manufactur- 
ing industries  began  to  develop  soon  after  VE  Day — from 
garments  in  Hollywood  and  steel  in  Fontana,  to  aluminum 
and  alcohol  in  Washington.  Since  the  war  the  Pacific  states 
have  initiated  or  projected  nearly  a  billion  dollars  of  new  in- 
vestment in  industrial  plant,  and  much  of  the  steel  and 
aluminum  plant  capacity  created  during  the  war  has  remained 
in  peacetime  operation.3  In  1946,  the  Pacific  states  accounted 
for  7.87  per  cent  of  the  nation's  manufacturing  payrolls,  as 
compared  with  0.91  per  cent  in  the  Mountain  States.4  Once 
more  the  Mountain  West  has  been  "skipped  over;"  this  time 
in  the  field  of  manufacturing — one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  contemporary  westward  movement. 


The  Question  of  Water 

The  greatest  present  danger,  however,  is  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Pacific  Coast  may  not  only  postpone  Western 
development  but  might  actually  submerge  the  region  per- 

8  An  interesting,  brief  account  of  the  industrialization  of  the  West 
Coast  is  found  in  J.  D.  Zellerbach:  "Heavy  Industry  New  Factor  on  Pacific 
Coast,"  Digest,  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  1:6,  November,  1947. 

4  United  States  Department  of  Commerce:  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, 27:14,  August,  1947. 
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manently  and  reduce  it  to  a  position  of  secondary  economic 
importance.  Nowhere  is  this  danger  more  threatening  than 
in  the  crucial  matter  of  water.  To  a  great  extent  the  future 
of  the  West  lies  in  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power 
and  irrigated  agriculture.  Water  is  scarce  and  precious,  and 
from  the  beginning  men  have  competed  vigorously,  and 
even  fought,  over  its  division. 

States  and  regions,  too,  have  entered  this  conflict;  and 
today  California  seems  determined  to  capture  the  lion's  share 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River.  The  Colorado  River 
Compact  of  1922  reserved  71^  million  acre  feet  of  water  for 
use  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Colorado.5  California  is  a 
signatory  to  this  pact.  Yet  the  State  and  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  already  have  constructed  canals  and  aqueducts  suf- 
ficient to  carry  all  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado  across  the 
desert  to  California;  and,  having  constructed  these  exces- 
sively large  facilities,  California  now  claims  that  she  is  en- 
titled to  as  much  water  as  her  facilities  can  carry.6  Should  she 
be  able  to  establish  this  claim  and  nullify  the  Compact,  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Ari- 
zona would  be  permanently  prevented,  and  the  Mountain 
West  would  be  forever  removed  from  the  main  currents  of 
American  economic  life. 

A  single  illustration  is  sufficient  to  show  how  costly  such 
retardation  of  Western  development  could  be,  both  to  the 
region  and  to  the  entire  nation.  Already  the  depletion  of  our 
petroleum  reserves  is  a  matter  for  serious  concern,  even  in 
the  immediate  future;  and  the  exhaustion  of  these  reserves  in 


5  Article  Ilia,  Colorado  River  Compact  of  1922.  A  summary  of  the 
Compact  as  well  as  of  the  events  leading  up  to  its  formation  can  be  found  in 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  The  Colo- 
rado River  (Washington  D.  C.,  March,  1946),  pp.  55-67. 

6  Ben  Avery:  "Showdown  Near  in  West's  Water  Fight,"  The  Denver 
Post,  December  12,  1947.  See  also  Raymond  Matthew:   California's  Stake  in 
the  Colorado  River  (Sacramento,  California:  Colorado  River  Board  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1947),  pp.  3-9. 
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twenty  to  thirty  years  is  now  freely  predicted.7  Fortunately, 
substitutes  are  available  because  it  is  possible  to  extract  oil 
from  shale,  or  from  coal.  An  announcement  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  1947  stated  that  it  had  become  practicable  to  ex- 
tract oil  from  shale  at  a  cost  of  about  $2.50  per  barrel,  and 
that  further  technological  improvements  were  imminent.8  In 
1949  the  results  of  continued  experimentation  in  the  mining 
and  processing  of  oil-shale  were  demonstrated  at  Rifle,  Colo- 
rado, during  a  special  test  run  in  September  and  October.  On 
September  21,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Julius  Krug  stated 
that  technical  efficiency  had  been  increased  and  costs  lowered 
sufficiently  to  justify  the  commercial  production  of  synthetic 
oil  from  shale.9 

The  nation's  shale  oil  deposits  are  located  in  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  with  the  most  readily  available  de- 
posits lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  River  in  western 
Colorado.  The  intensive  development  of  these  deposits  will 
revolutionize  the  economy  of  the  area.  According  to  J.  D. 
Lankford  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines: 

"We  would  have  to  revise  our  thinking  on  highways  in 
the  area,  and  would  have  to  get  an  altogether  new  picture 
of  water  supply. 

"Whole  new  cities  would  have  to  be  built  to  accom- 
modate manpower  needs  for  an  operation  which  would  pro- 
duce— let  us  say  100,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

"It  would  mean  a  complete  transformation  of  this  en- 
tire valley  along  the  Colorado  River."  10 

This  development  depends  largely  upon  the  availa- 
bility of  water.  The  industrial  processes  themselves  require 
water;  and  without  water  the  population  of  the  West  cannot 

7  Frederic  J.  Dewhurst,  and  others:  America's  Needs  and  Resources 
(New  York;  Twentieth  Century  FunS,  1947),  pp.  587-88. 

8  The  Denver  Post,  December  17,  1947. 

9  Op.  cit.  September  21,  1949. 
wOp.  cit.    (italics  mine). 
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grow  in  response  to  the  demands  for  manpower  to  operate  the 
new  industries. 

Thus  the  issue  is  joined.  The  struggle  over  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  West.  The 
regional  rivalries  of  the  West  have  reached  a  definitive  stage. 
In  the  past  the  Mountain  West  could  afford  to  wait  while  the 
westward  movement  by-passed  the  intermountain  area  and 
the  Pacific  states  expanded.  The  resources  were  there,  and  in 
time  their  development  would  come.  Now  things  are  differ- 
ent. Resources  are  becoming  scarce.  In  particular,  there  is  not 
enough  water  for  all  of  the  semi-arid  West.  What  California 
takes  now  the  Mountain  West  will  lose  forever.  Without 
water  the  Mountain  West  cannot  develop  its  own  resources, 
nor  find  employment  for  its  own  population.  Failing  to  build 
its  own  regional  industries,  it  will  remain  a  backward  area. 
Its  raw  materials  will  be  extracted  and  moved  away  as  quickly 
as  possible,  leaving  behind  ghost  towns  and  a  stranded  popu- 
lation. However,  if  the  Mountain  West  begins  now  to  de- 
velop its  own  resources  it  can  become  a  balanced  and  in- 
tegrated sector  of  the  expanding  national  economy.  Which  is 
the  West  to  be — American  backwoods  or  American  frontier! 


4. 


Chapter    mm       America's  Stake  in  the  West 


The  American  people  have  an  important  stake  in  the 
future  of  the  western  part  of  the  nation.  Failure  to  develop 
the  West's  resources  would  be  a  calamity  for  the  region.  But 
more  important,  it  would  jeopardize  our  national  program  of 
full  utilization  of  resources  and  economic  stability.  The  de- 
pression of  the  go's  showed  us  the  deteriorating  effects  of  un- 
employment on  our  social  fabric  and  made  us  resolve  to  use 
every  means  to  insure  continued  high-level  employment  in 
the  future.  The  war,  which  followed,  showed  us  that  full 
production  was  possible,  and  that  our  economy  could  yield  a 
level  of  living  greatly  superior  to  our  already  high  standard  of 
material  well-being. 

The  implications  of  our  wartime  experience  have  been 
carefully  explored  in  one  of  the  most  significant  economic 
studies  in  recent  years — the  Twentieth  Century  Fund's  im- 
portant work,  America's  Needs  and  Resources.  In  this  study 
an  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  "needs"  and  the  "de- 
mands" of  the  American  people  in  1950  and  1960;  and  to 
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make  an  inventory  of  the  natural  and  capital  resources  which 
would  be  necessary  to  satisfy  those  demands.  The  major  con- 
clusion of  the  study  is  that,  with  high-level  employment  and 
normal  improvements  in  labor  productivity,  our  economy 
can  produce  a  gross  national  product  of  $177  billion  in  1950 
and  $202  billion  in  1960,  as  compared  with  a  national  prod- 
uct of  $128  billion  in  pre-war  194O.1  In  other  words  by  1950 
our  "real"  income  in  goods  and  services  can  be  nearly  40  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1940;  and  by  1960  it  can  be  about  58  per 
cent  greater  than  it  had  been  twenty  years  earlier. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  achieve  these  highly  de- 
sirable results  we  must  exploit  our  natural  resources,  and 
consume  them  in  even  larger  amounts  than  in  the  past.  Also 
since  many  of  these  resources  are  exhaustible  they  must  not 
be  exploited  recklessly,  but  must  be  utilized  with  proper  con- 
sideration for  the  best  methods  for  their  conservation  and  re- 
placement. It  is  here  that  the  Mountain  West,  with  its  vast 
store  of  underdeveloped  resources,  can  make  a  very  significant 
contribution  to  the  national  welfare.  Western  resources  will 
be  essential  to  the  program  of  high-level  employment  and  con- 
sumption envisaged 'in  America's  Needs  and  Resources. 

There  are  three  important  classes  of  resources  in  which 
the  Mountain  West  can  be  expected  to  make  a  greater  rela- 
tive contribution  in  1950  and  1960  than  it  formerly  yielded 
to  the  national  economy.  These  resources  are  agricultural 
land,  hydroelectric  power,  and  minerals. 

Dr.  Louis  Bean  estimates,  in  America's  Needs  and  Re- 
sources, that  in  order  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber  which  the 
fully  employed  population  of  1950  can  buy,  some  40  million 
acres  must  be  harvested  in  addition  to  the  321  million  acres 
harvested  in  1940.  Dr.  Bean's  projections  for  1960  vary  with 
his  various  assumptions  concerning  increases  in  agricultural 

^^Dewhurst,  op.  cit.,  Table  22,  p.  658.  All  figures  are  in  terras  of  1944 
prices. 
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productivity.  His  extreme  assumptions  call  for  a  harvested 
acreage  of  390  millions  by  ig6o.2 

How  much  of  this  required  increase  in  harvested  crop- 
land should  be  provided  by  the  Mountain  West?  In  1945  the 
harvested  acreage  in  the  Mountain  West  amounted  to  23.1 
million  acres,  which  was  6.5  per  cent  of  the  national  total. 
Thus,  the  region's  proportionate  share  of  the  increase  re- 
required  for  1950  would  be  2.6  million  acres.  However,  there 
are  several  good  reasons  for  taking  the  position  that  it  would 
be  in  the  national  interest  to  draw  more  heavily  on  the  West 
for  new  cropland,  and  eventually  to  find  within  these  eight 
states  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  the  national  total  of  cropland 
harvested. 


Productivity  of  Western  Agriculture 

Productivity  in  agriculture  is  high  in  the  Mountain 
West.  The  gross  value  of  agricultural  products  per  "man- 
equivalent  worker"  3  in  the  Mountain  States  in  1939  was 
$1,423  as  compared  with  a  national  average  gross  product  of 
$942. 4  Net  returns  to  agricultural  labor  and  management  in 
the  Mountain  States  were  $488  per  "man-equivalent  worker," 
which  was  substantially  above  the  U.  S.  average  of  $356.  A 
third  measure  of  agricultural  productivity,  "value  added  by 
the  agricultural  production  process,"  also  indicates  a  high 
productivity  in  the  Mountain  West:  $1,204  per  "man-equiv- 

2  Ibid.,  Chapter  XXIV,  "Agricultural  Capacity"  by  Louis  H.  Bean, 
especially  pp.  608-10.  These  estimates  also  take  account  of  exports. 

3  The  statistical  concept  of  "man-equivalent  worker"  represents  an 
attempt  to  relate  the  labor  input  of  such  workers  as  those  over  65  and  unpaid 
family  workers  to  the  common  denominator  of  the  labor  input  of  the  average 
able-bodied  farm  operator. 

4  These  figures  and  the  others  in  this  paragraph  are  from  Louis  J. 
Ducoff  and  Margaret  Jarman  Hagood:  Differentials  in  Productivity  and  in 
Farm  Income  of  Agricultural  Workers  by  Size  of  Enterprise,  and  by  Regions. 

(mimeographed)  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.    (Washington,  D.  C.,  1944). 
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alent  worker"  as  compared  with  a  national  average  of  $867 
(See  Appendix  Table  15).  Only  one  region,  the  Pacific,  was 
superior  in  productivity  to  the  Mountain  region,  while  all 
the  others  were  of  definitely  lower  productivity. 

Any  program  of  agricultural  expansion  for  post-war 
needs  for  food  and  fiber  should  be  planned  to  take  the  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  the  higher  productivity  of  Western  agri- 
culture. On  the  basis  of  such  common-sense  planning  the 
Mountain  West  should  be  called  upon  to  increase  its  quota 
of  the  national  total  of  harvested  acreage  beyond  the  present 
6.5  per  cent. 

A  further  advantage  to  the  national  economy  deriving 
from  the  use  of  Western  lands  is  found  in  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  land  added  to  cultivation  in  the  West  will  be  irrigated 
land.  While  there  are  some  areas  in  which  dry-land  farming 
could  be  increased  by  use  of  new  techniques  of  cultivation, 
much  of  the  nonirrigated  land  brought  into  cultivation  dur- 
ing the  war  should  be  returned  to  pasture,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce grass  and  beef  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  meat  of 
a  prosperous  population.  Grass  is  also  a  much  better  safe- 
guard against  wind  erosion  than  even  the  best  methods  of 
dry-land  cultivation. 

By  contrast  there  is  great  advantage  in  adding  irrigated 
acreage  to  our  stock  of  cropland,  because  such  land  is  capable 
of  being  used  with  a  high  degree  of  productivity.  The  su- 
perior productivity  of  irrigated  land  is  derived  from  the 
higher  degree  of  control  which  the  farmer  can  exercise  in  its 
use.  Irrigation  makes  it  possible  for  the  cultivator  to  control 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  plant  growth — moisture. 
As  a  result  of  the  farmer's  ability  to  supply  water  at  the  time 
and  in  the  amounts  needed,  he  can  count  on  high  yields  per 
acre  and  can  afford  the  risk  of  a  heavy  investment  in  the  in- 
tensive cultivation  of  the  land.  The  productivity  of  irrigated 
land  is  well  illustrated  by  a  comparison  made  by  the  Montana 
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Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  In  Montana  only  about  2 
per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  is  irrigated,  but  36  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  all  farm  lands  (and  buildings)  is  accounted  for 
by  irrigated  lands,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  people  on 
farms  in  the  state  live  on  irrigated  farms  or  ranches.5  Irriga- 
tion creates  economic  oases  in  the  midst  of  virtual  desert. 

The  factor  of  control,  plus  general  climatic  and  soil  con- 
ditions, makes  irrigated  land  particularly  well-adapted  to  the 
production  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  And  these  are  precisely 
the  products  which  will  be  in  great  demand  in  a  high-level 
income  economy.  Moreover,  Western  irrigated  agriculture  is 
closely  integrated  with  the  production  of  beef  and  mutton. 
Irrigated  cropland  and  pastures  provide  supplementary  feed 
for  range  livestock,  and  make  possible  a  high  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency in  the  production  of  meat  animals.  Here  again,  future 
production  is  well-adapted  to  future  demand;  for  it  is  certain 
that  with  the  high-level  of  income  projected  for  1950-60  the 
demand  for  meat  will  be  substantially  greater  than  it  was  in 
the  decade  preceding  World  War  II.  Therefore,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  to  our  harvested  cropland  in  order  to  supply  the 
food  and  fiber  requirements  of  a  high-income  society,  it  is 
particularly  desirable  to  bring  into  cultivation  new  irrigated 
land. 


Mineral  Resources  of  the  West 

The  contribution  of  the  Mountain  West  to  the  min- 
eral requirements  of  a  high-productivity  economy  in  1960  is, 
perhaps,  of  even  greater  importance  than  the  region's  contri- 
bution of  food  and  fiber.  Most  of  our  national  production  of 

5  P.  L.  Slagsvold  and  J.  D.  Mathews:  Some  Economic  and  Social 
Aspects  of  Irrigation  in  Montana.  Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  354,  p.  3,  cited  by  Roland  R.  Renne:  Land  Economics  (New 
York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1947),  p.  252n. 
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non-ferrous  minerals  comes  from  the  Mountain  States  and 
most  of  our  reserves  are  there  (See  Chapter  6).  In  addition, 
the  bulk  of  our  reserves  of  potash  and  phosphates  are  found 
in  the  Mountain  States.  As  fertilizer  requirements  for  re- 
building our  depleted  soils  mount,  these  reserves  must  be 
drawn  upon  in  greater  and  greater  quantity. 

Still  more  important,  the  Mountain  States  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  the  nation's  basic  reserves  of  the  energy- 
producing  minerals.  Within  these  eight  states  is  found  42.6 
per  cent  of  our  reserves  of  coal,  100  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
oil  shale,  and  7.1  per  cent  of  its  petroleum  reserves. 

The  importance  of  mineral  energy  in  our  economy  re- 
cently has  been  emphasized  by  J.  Frederic  Dewhurst,  editor 
of  America's  Needs  and  Resources.  His  explanation  of  the 
great  rise  in  American  wealth  and  productivity  since  1850  is 
worth  quoting  at  some  length: 

"This  lessening  of  human  toil  and  advancement  of 
human  welfare  has  been  made  possible  by  harnessing  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  mineral  energy  to  multiply  human 
effort — with  all  that  this  implies  in  terms  of  the  application 
of  scientific  discoveries,  engineering  and  managerial  skills 
and  large-scale  capital  investment.  ...  In  1850,  when  an 
American  workman  had  to  work  an  hour,  on  the  average,  to 
produce  23  cents  worth  of  goods,  he  had  the  help  of  only  half 
a  horsepower  of  energy  from  animals  and  minerals.  By  1900 
his  hourly  output  was  twice  as  large,  and  his  effort  was  sup- 
plemented by  nearly  twice  as  much  nonhuman  power.  Out- 
put per  man-hour  had  risen  to  nearly  a  dollar  by  1940,  but 
the  nonhuman  energy  used  was  now  nearly  2.7  horsepower- 
hours  for  each  hour  of  human  effort.  By  1960,  if  these  trends 
continue,  we  will  be  producing  six  times  as  much  per  man- 
hour  as  in  1850 — with  each  hour  of  human  effort  supple- 
mented by  nearly  eight  times  as  much  nonhuman  energy. 

"Until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  animals  were 
more  important  than  minerals  in  supplementing  human  ef- 
fort, but  their  contribution  is  no  longer  significant.  With 
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the  rapid  development  of  electric  power  and  the  internal- 
combustion  engine  since  1900,  minerals  have  become  our 
dominant  source  of  work  energy.  In  1940  we  used  seven 
times  as  much  mineral  energy  per  man-hour  as  in  1900  and 
70  times  as  much  as  in  1850.  By  1960,  with  minerals  doing 
nearly  99  per  cent  of  our  nonhuman  work  for  us,  we  will  be 
using  over  100  times  as  much  mineral  energy  per  man-hour 
as  in  1850."  6 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  importance  of  the  Moun- 
tain West's  reserves  of  coal  and  oil-shale  becomes  obvious.  As 
our  dwindling  petroleum  supply  is  exhausted  we  must  turn 
to  these  reserves  for  the  source  of  our  mineral  energy — much 
of  it  in  the  form  of  synthetic  petroleum.  Nor  is  the  day  far 
off;  as  we  saw  in  the  previous  chapter,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Krug  already  has  called  for  an  immediate  start  on  the 
creation  of  a  nine-billion-dollar  synthetic  oil  industry,  and 
much  of  this  industry  must  be  located  in  the  Mountain  West. 

However,  the  West  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  mere 
creation  of  a  new  extractive  industry  in  the  region,  no  matter 
how  extensive  it  might  be.  The  day  of  the  ruthless  exploita- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  belongs  to  the  past.  Future 
policy  should  be  based  on  the  concept  of  an  extractive  in- 
dustry surrounded  by  its  natural  auxiliaries,  producing  by- 
products and  allied  products.  Thus,  for  example,  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  petroleum  makes  possible  the  creation  of  a 
number  of  satellite  chemical  industries,  turning  out  such 
products  as  pyridine,  cresylic  acid,  and  ammonium  sulfate. 

In  agriculture,  too,  the  increase  in  production  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  industries  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  fields  and  forests.  Such 
an  industry  should  be  designed  to  serve  both  the  regional  and 
national  market  with  prepared  animal  feeds,  quick-frozen 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  dressed  and  prepared  meat  prod- 
ucts— to  name  only  the  more  obvious  examples.  If  a  policy 

6Dewhurst,  op.  cit.,  pp.  683-4. 
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of  this  kind  is  followed  the  Mountain  West  will  develop  into 
a  well-balanced  regional  economy,  properly  integrated  into 
the  national  economy,  and  making  a  maximum  contribution 
to  the  national  well-being.  Surely  such  a  program  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred infinitely  to  the  perpetuation  in  the  West  of  a  raw- 
materials,  colonial  economy,  exploited  by  absentee  corpora- 
tions for  their  own  direct  benefit  and  for  the  indirect  gain 
of  more-favored  regions. 


Hydroelectric  Power 

One  factor  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  growth  of 
a  balanced,  raw  materials-manufacturing  economy  in  the 
West  is  its  possession  of  a  large  potential  of  cheap  hydroelec- 
tric power.  Already  the  region's  production  of  hydroelectric 
power  is  6i/£  times  greater  than  its  production  of  fuel-gen- 
erated power.  Yet  it  possesses  8  million  horsepower  of  under- 
developed power  potential  which  awaits  the  construction  of 
dams,  reservoirs,  generators,  and  transmission  lines.  Its  total 
potential  amounts  to  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  coun- 
try's potential  of  hydroelectric  power. 

We  now  have  extensive  evidence,  in  the  experiences  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  Columbia  Basin,  of  the  im- 
portance of  abundant  electric  power  for  regional  develop- 
ment. Cheap  power  facilitates  the  creation  of  manufacturing 
in  backward  regions.  It  also  can  be  used  to  improve  efficiency 
in  the  production  and  refining  of  minerals,  and  it  has  nu- 
merous uses  in  agriculture. 

Hydroelectric  energy  is  a  uniquely  valuable  source  of 
mechanical  power.  Falling  water  is  not  consumed  by  the 
turbines  it  propels,  but  goes  on  to  do  other  useful  work,  such 
as  irrigating  the  semi-arid  fields  in  the  West.  Since  the  energy 
of  the  streams  is  renewable  rather  than  exhaustible,  hydro- 
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electric  power  provides  a  valuable  complement  to  fuel  gen- 
erated power.  Every  kilowatt  of  hydroelectricity  is  a  net  ad- 
dition to  our  energy  pool,  with  no  corresponding  loss  beyond 
the  slow  depreciation  of  the  physical  installations  themselves. 
Such  power  is  of  particular  value  in  a  high-energy-consuming 
economy. 

National  policy  should  call  for  the  rapid  achievement 
of  optimum  hydroelectric  power  production  in  the  West  as 
a  major  part  of  an  integrated  program  of  reclamation,  irriga- 
tion and  conservation,  and  national  defense.  Unfortunately, 
such  a  program  is  not  yet  crystallized.  The  political  opposi- 
tion of  the  private  power  interests  is  strong;  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons,  government  agencies  themselves  have  been 
timid  and  ultra-conservative  in  their  estimates  of  power  re- 
quirements. What  the  West  and  the  nation  needs,  instead,  is 
a  vigorous,  imaginative  and  courageous  policy  of  "building 
ahead  of  the  traffic,"  analogous  to  the  railroad  policies  of 
nearly  a  century  ago. 

The  Mountain  West  frequently  has  been  compared  with 
Switzerland.7  Both  are  regions  of  superlative  natural  beauty, 
and  consequently  are  centers  of  recreation  and  travel.  But 
the  analogy  need  not  rest  there.  Switzerland  is  a  highly  in- 
dustrialized economy.  Manufacturing  and  processing  are 
closely  integrated  with  agriculture  and  raw  materials  pro- 
duction. Switzerland  has  its  large  cities,  but  it  also  has  many 
smaller  towns  with  numerous  factories  set  in  park-like  sur- 
roundings. 

The  Mountain  States  of  America  are  far  richer  than 
Switzerland  in  raw  materials.  It  is  not  an  idle  dream  to  en- 
visage an  American  Switzerland,  producing  raw  materials  for 
the  national  market  and  processing  many  of  them  beyond  the 
primary  stages.  Its  people  could  reside  in  small  manufactur- 

7  One  such  comparison  which  is  made  use  of  here  is  that  of  J. 
Russell  Smith  and  M.  Ogden  Phillips:  North  America  (New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace,  and  Company,  1940). 
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ing  towns  similar  to  those  of  Switzerland,  scattered  through 
the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  region.  In  most  of  these  towns  the 
climate  would  be  far  more  agreeable  than  in  the  larger  part 
of  continental  United  States;  and  the  inhabitants  would 
have  easy  access  to  recreational  areas  of  high  psychic  value — 
ski  tows,  trout  streams,  and  magnificent  scenic  drives. 

Such  a  region  would  be  a  national  asset  because  it  would 
be  infinitely  more  productive,  economically  and  socially,  than 
a  region  of  drab  mining  towns  and  wasted  land.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Mountain  West  is  now  only  about  41^  millions. 
Under  the  conditions  of  integrated  industrialization  and  re- 
source exploitation  envisioned  here,  its  population  could 
easily  rise  to  8-10  millions.  Even  then,  the  density  of  popu- 
lation would  still  be  only  8.6  per  square  mile,  as  contrasted 
to  52.0  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  With  such  a  program 
for  the  West,  Greeley's  advice  of  a  century  ago  would  no 
longer  be  a  historical  curiosity  embalmed  in  Bartlett's  Fa- 
miliar Quotations.  Instead  it  would  once  more  become  sound 
advice  and  a  living  reality  for  millions  of  Americans  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  still  lives. 
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Chapter  U«       Regional  Characteristics  of  the  Mountain 
West 


The  eight  states  of  the  Mountain  West,  taken  to- 
gether, form  a  region.  No  two  of  these  states  are  exactly  alike, 
yet  they  resemble  each  other  in  many  ways  and  the  similari- 
ties among  them  are  more  numerous  than  the  differences. 
Also,  when  any  of  these  eight  states  is  compared  with  any  of 
the  other  forty  the  dissimilarities  between  the  states  so  com- 
pared are  seen  to  be  greater  than  the  likenesses.1  This  is  true 
of  comparisons  of  the  physical,  economic,  or  cultural  char- 
acteristics of  the  states  concerned.  When  the  topography  and 
climate  of  the  Mountain  States  are  examined,  or  the  economic 
resources  classified,  and  the  occupations  of  the  people  de- 
scribed it  is  found  that  this  large  area  of  the  United  States  is 
essentially  homogeneous.  The  region  even  exhibits  cultural 
characteristics  which  are  uniquely  its  own.  Although  its  peo- 
ple are  "Americans"  they  are  also  "Westerners,"  and  as  such 
differ  from  their  fellow  Americans  in  New  England  or  the 
South. 

1  The  difficulties  of  the  precise  delineation  of  the  boundaries  of  a 
region  were  discussed  in  Chapter  2.  In  this  book  it  has  been  found  convenient 
to  regard  the  eight  Mountain  States  as  a  distinctive  region.  Of  course  other 
groupings  are  possible.  The  best  known  and  most  authoritative  is  that  of 
Odum  and  Moore  in  American  Regionalism. 
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Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Mountain  West 

The  two  basic  physical  features  which  affect  the 
Mountain  West  are  land  elevation  and  climate.  A  second 
glance  at  the  relief  map  in  Chapter  i  is  worth  while  because 
of  the  impression  it  gives  of  the  overwhelming  predominance 
of  mountainous  areas.  This  impression  is  hardly  correct  un- 
less supplemented  by  the  companion  impression  of  vastness 
and  space — an  impression  which  is  created  not  only  by  the 
towering  mountain  peaks  but  also  by  the  wide  sweep  of 
valley  and  plateau. 

The  climate  of  the  region  also  exhibits  a  high  degree  of 
homogeneity.  Its  chief  feature  is,  of  course,  the  semi-arid  to 
arid  character  of  the  entire  region,  with  the  exception  of  the 
high  mountains  where  precipitation  is  heavier.  The  eight- 
state  region  embraces  most  of  that  great  area  of  the  United 
States  which  lies  west  of  the  20  inch  rainfall  line  (shown  on 
Map  2  in  heavy  black).  The  region  also  includes  most  of  the 
desert  areas  of  the  country,  with  rainfall  of  less  than  ten 
inches  annually. 

The  lack  of  rainfall  is  a  basic  determinant  of  plant  life 
and  of  agriculture.  Forests  grow  where  rainfall  is  sufficient, 
but  even  on  the  highest  mountain  slopes  of  the  region  the 
rainfall  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where 
our  major  forests  are  located.  In  non-forested  areas,  grass  or 
sagebrush  grow  on  fertile  soil  simply  because  there  is  not 
enough  moisture  to  maintain  familiar  plant  life.  In  conse- 
quence agriculture  must  be  adapted  to  the  limitations  of  the 
region;  and  the  regional  boundaries  coincide  very  closely 
with  the  great  agricultural  region  designated  as  "Grazing  and 
Irrigated  Crops."  (See  Map  3). 

Inter-regional  variations  in  mean  annual  temperature 
are  much  greater  than  variations  in  rainfall,  since  the  region 
extends  for  1,220  miles  from  its  northern  to  its  southern 
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border.  Temperature  differences  permit  the  growth  of  cotton 
in  the  south  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  while  allowing  the 
sugar  beet  to  thrive  more  abundantly  in  the  north.  At  the 
same  time  every  state  of  the  region  has  a  wide  range  of  climate 
within  its  own  borders  by  virtue  of  the  effects  of  elevation  on 
temperature,  rainfall,  and  vegetation.  Each  state  has  rela- 
tively low-lying  valleys,  upland  plateaus,  mountain  peaks, 
and  rugged  terrane  reaching  above  timberline.  This  general 
pattern  is  repeated  everywhere  throughout  the  region  and 
makes  for  the  homogeneity  of  the  area. 


Economic  Characteristics  of  the  Region 

The  economy  of  the  Mountain  West  probably  is  more 
directly  influenced  by  the  physical  environment  than  any 
other  region  of  the  United  States.  Topography  and  climate 
determine  the  type  of  agriculture  and  its  location,  whether  in 
irrigated  valleys,  open  range  land,  or  forests.  The  location  of 
minerals  influences  the  location  of  population  as  well  as  the 
occupations  of  a  significant  number  of  the  labor  force.  The 
great  extent  of  the  region  results  in  the  relative  emphasis  on 
transportation  and  trade  in  the  economy.  Space,  topography, 
and  climate  also  create  the  recreational  appeal  of  the  West. 

The  agriculture  of  the  region  is  a  combination  of  a  live- 
stock economy  with  an  irrigated  crop  agriculture.  Dry-land 
farming  also  exists  and  often  creates  economic  problems  be- 
cause of  its  instability.  However,  irrigated  farming  and  ranch- 
ing are  on  the  whole  much  more  productive  and,  conse- 
quently, of  dominating  importance. 

Map  4  shows  the  five  principal  crops  of  each  state  in  the 
region  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  national  production.  Hay 
and  forage  is  the  most  valuable  crop  for  the  region  as  a  whole. 
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In  1939  its  value  was  estimated  at  $72  millions.2  Wheat  was 
the  second  principal  crop  with  a  value  of  $52  millions.  Sugar 
and  potatoes  tied  for  third  place,  each  being  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $21  millions.  Cotton  ($19  millions)  stood  fourth. 


REGIONAL  PERCENT  OF 
NATIONAL  PRODUCTION 


MAP  4 

Value  of  Principal  Crops  of  the  Mountain  West — 1939-  Shown 
as  Percentages  of  National  Production 

SOURCE:  United  States  Census  of  1940 

2  The  figures  for  crops  and  livestock  cited  in  this  chapter  are  for 
1939  and  are  taken  from  the  Census  of  1940.  They  are  used  as  a  representa- 
tion of  a  typical  pre-war  year. 
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Corn  and  barley  were  followed  by  vegetables  with  a  value  of 
$15  millions  and  fruit  and  nuts  with  $9  millions. 

When  we  look  at  the  regional  crop  production  relative 
to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  we  find  an  interesting  situation.  Ex- 
cept for  sugar  beets,  the  region  does  not  seem  to  contribute 
significantly  to  the  total  national  production  of  crops.  It  pro- 
duces about  10  per  cent  of  our  wheat  and  potatoes  and  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables.  Its  total  produc- 
tion of  crops  averages  about  6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  na- 
tional output. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  region,  the  livestock  industry  is  more  important  both 
regionally  and  nationally  than  crop  agriculture.  In  seven  of 
the  eight  states  income  from  livestock  marketings  exceeds  in- 
come from  crops.  In  Nevada  the  former  is  five  or  six  times 
greater;  and  even  in  Colorado,  which  is  the  largest  producer 
of  crops,  livestock  returns  are  greater.  For  the  region  as  a 
whole,  livestock  accounts  for  60-65  Per  cent  °f  tne  casn  iri~ 
come  from  farm  marketings,  with  crops  accounting  for  35-40 
per  cent. 

The  livestock  marketed  in  the  Mountain  West  is  mainly 
beef  cattle  and  sheep,  although  swine,  chickens,  and  turkeys 
are  also  produced  and  sold.  Since  1900  the  region  has  ac- 
counted for  about  15  per  cent  of  the  national  population  of 
beef  cattle,  i.e.  "cattle  other  than  cows  kept  for  milk."  At 
present  about  one-third  of  the  nation's  stock  sheep  are  found 
in  the  Mountain  West.  From  1900  to  1930  the  region  ac- 
counted for  40-45  per  cent  of  our  total  sheep  population. 
Apparently  an  eastward  shift  of  the  center  of  the  nation's 
sheep  population  is  under  way. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  industry,  like  the  mining  industry, 
has  left  a  deep  imprint  upon  the  social  and  political  life  of 
the  West.  The  cultural  manifestations  of  the  industry  have 
spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  region  to  become  in- 
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fused  in  the  national  culture,  as  everyone  who  has  ever  seen 
a  "Western"  movie  knows.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known 
that  the  Western  cattle  and  wool  lobbies  in  Washington  are 
among  the  more  successful  of  those  who  seek  special  con- 
sideration in  national  policy  determination. 

Forests  occupy  a  significant  place  in  the  economy  of  the 
region.  Their  production  of  lumber  is  not  large,  amounting 
to  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  national  output.  However,  the 
importance  of  forests  in  the  West  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
value  of  their  present  yields  of  timber.  Forests  provide  large 
grazing  areas  for  the  livestock  industry.  Even  more  important, 
perhaps,  they  provide  the  watershed  for  irrigated  agriculture. 
Map  5  shows  the  forest  areas  of  the  Mountain  West  in  rela- 
tion to  the  approximate  areas  of  irrigation  in  the  region.  A 
well-managed  forest  stores  the  precious  water  and  releases  it 
gradually  for  use  in  irrigation.  Forests  also  are  the  natural 
habitat  of  wild  life  and,  when  combined  with  high  mountains 
and  a  dry,  invigorating  climate,  the  forest  creates  an  ideal  en- 
vironment for  recreation. 

As  one  looks  at  the  physical  resources  base  of  the  West- 
ern economy,  an  overwhelming  impression  of  the  high  de- 
gree of  integration  among  the  various  aspects  of  the  economy 
emerges.  Forests,  water,  irrigation,  and  ranching  are  knitted 
together  into  a  single  fabric.  This  impression  is  further  re- 
inforced when  the  factor  of  hydroelectric  power  is  added  to 
the  picture.  The  falling  water  of  the  West  must  be  controlled 
in  order  to  irrigate  the  rich  but  arid  soil,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  costly  erosion.  It  is  relatively  simple  to  extend  this 
control  of  water  to  include  the  generation  of  electric  power. 
Already  the  eight  states  of  the  region  use  water  power  to  pro- 
duce 87  per  cent  of  their  total  electric  power.  Nevertheless, 
the  power  resources  of  the  region  have  hardly  been  touched. 
The  estimated  power  potential  for  the  region  is  seven  or  eight 
times  greater  than  its  present  production  of  hydroelectric 
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MAP  5 


Forests  and  Approximate  Irrigated  Areas  of  the  Mountain  West 
showing  Relation  between  National  Forests  and  Irrigated  Lands 

SOURCE:  Adapted  from  NORTH  AMERICA  by  Smith  and  Phillips,  copyright, 
1925,  1940,  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 
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power.  The  significance  of  hydroelectric  power  to  the  region 
is  even  greater  than  these  figures  indicate  because  of  the  close 
integration  of  power  with  agriculture  and  industry.  A  visual 
impression  of  the  importance  of  power  and  irrigation  to  the 
West  may  be  gained  from  Map  6.  This  is  the  most  significant 
map  of  the  several  included  in  these  pages  and  it  deserves 
careful  scrutiny. 

The  physical  features  of  the  Mountain  West  are  a  major 
determinant  of  the  character  of  the  region's  mining  industry. 
The  geologic  forces  which  created  the  mountains,  also  pro- 
duced veins  and  lodes  of  the  various  metals.  The  formation 
of  the  rugged,  broken  terrane  of  the  mountains  frequently 
served  to  bring  such  veins  to  the  surface.  Erosion  is  another 
very  important  geologic  force  which  helps  to  make  ore  de- 
posits visible.  In  the  case  of  gold,  erosion  created  the  placer 
deposits  in  streams  and  it  was  among  these  deposits  that  the 
first  discoveries  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  West  took  place. 

A  somewhat  different  set  of  geologic  forces  lead  to  the 
creation  of  coal,  petroleum,  potash,  and  phosphates.  These 
forces  also  were  active  in  the  Mountain  West,  leaving  large 
deposits  of  minerals  for  discovery  and  exploitation  by  man. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  West's  mining  industry 
has  been  based  primarily  on  the  metals.  As  Map  7  shows,  the 
Mountain  West  produces  about  93  per  cent  of  our  total  an- 
nual supply  of  domestic  copper,  68  per  cent  of  our  tungsten, 
48  per  cent  of  our  lead,  and  33  per  cent  of  our  zinc.  It  also 
produces  nearly  all  of  our  molybdenum  and  most  of  our 
potash. 

An  attempt  to  assess  the  significance  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry of  the  Mountain  West  reveals  some  interesting  con- 
tradictions. Western  mining  produces  only  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  output  of  all  minerals,  and  at  first  glance  min- 
ing in  the  West  easily  might  be  classed  as  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Yet  as  the  figures  cited  immediately  above  reveal, 
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MAP  6 

Irrigation  and  Power  in  the  Mountain  West 

Complied  from  National  Resources  Board:  Report,  December  i,  1934 
(Washington  D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1934);  National 
Resources  Planning  Board:  The  Pecos  River  Joint  Investigation  (Washington, 
D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1942);  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation:  The  Colorado  River  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  March,  1946);  and  United  States  Senate  Document  No.  191,  78 
Congress,  2  Session:  Missouri  River  Basin  (Report  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  plan  for  basin  development;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1944). 
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the  domestic  supplies  of  many  of  the  metals  essential  to  our 
economy  are  found  almost  entirely  in  the  Mountain  West. 
Within  the  region  equally  striking  contradictions  may  be 
found.  The  spectacular  historical  origins  of  mining  in  the 
West  continue  to  influence  the  general  attitude  which  pre- 
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Value  of  Principal  Minerals  Produced  in  the  Mountain  West — 
I939-  Shown  as  Percentages  of  National  Production 

SOURCE:  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines: 
Minerals  Yearbook,  1940  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Printing  Office, 
1940). 
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vails  today  toward  the  industry.  Accordingly,  the  Mountain 
West  regards  its  mining  industry  as  of  first-rate  importance. 
This  attitude  is  reflected  in  many  ways,  but  probably  with 
most  striking  effect  in  the  political  influence  of  mining  in- 
terests in  state  legislatures  and  with  our  Congressional  dele- 
gates.3 Yet  the  fact  is  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  re- 
gional economy,  mining  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  it  might 
appear.  In  terms  of  value  of  product  it  ranks  second  to  agri- 
culture in  importance.  In  addition,  the  contribution  of  min- 
ing to  regional  income  is  substantially  reduced  by  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  return  to  mining  enterprises  accrues  to  ab- 
sentee stockholders  and  managers  (See  Chapter  12).  In  terms 
of  employment  mining  is  not  a  major  source  of  employment 
in  the  region,  being  surpassed  in  importance  by  four  other 
major  industry  groups.  In  1940  total  employment  in  mining 
was  less  than  80  thousand.  In  the  same  year  agriculture  em- 
ployed 331  thousand,  or  nearly  one-third  of  all  those  em- 
ployed in  the  region.  Mining  and  minerals  are  important  in 
the  regional  economy  and  they  will  continue  to  be  so.  Never- 
theless, their  relative  importance  should  not  be  exaggerated. 


Cultural  Characteristics  of  the  Mountain  West 

The  culture  of  the  Mountain  West  is  not  nearly  so 
homogeneous  as  the  physical  base.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  "the  South"  is  a  region  mainly  because  it  possesses  a 

3  For  example,  consider  the  following:  After  an  account  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  successful  attempts  of  the  mining  industry  to  avoid  taxation 
of  its  properties  in  Colorado,  and  after  evaluating  the  various  arguments  for 
and  against  the  taxation  of  mines,  Professor  Earl  Crockett  concludes,  "Ob- 
viously, judged  on  the  basis  of  value  of  annual  output*  Colorado  mines,  as  a 
group,  were  not  paying  property  taxes  in  proportion  to  those  paid  by 
agriculture.  In  order  for  the  same  proportion  to  prevail,  assuming  farm  taxes 
remained  constant,  mines  would  have  had  to  pay  at  least  $2,706,000  in 
property  taxes.  Whereas  actually  in  1944  they  paid  about  $1,657,000,  or  an 
estimated  $1,049,000  less."  — Earl  C.  Crockett:  "Should  Colorado  Adopt  A 
Severance  Tax?"  Taxation  in  Colorado.  Report  No.  2  (University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo.,  November,  1946),  p.  22. 
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homogeneous  culture,  which  is  superimposed  upon  a  diverse 
physical  region.4  The  reverse  might  almost  be  said  about  the 
Mountain  West.5  The  modern  West  is  a  product  of  three  di- 
verse cultures — the  Indian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Anglo- 
American.  Most  of  the  population  is  derived  from  white 
emigrants  from  the  East,  but  the  older  native  minority  popu- 
lations still  flourish.  The  cultures  of  the  Pueblo  and  the 
Navaho  are  alive  and  vigorous  in  the  Southwest,  while  other 
Indian  civilizations  also  exist  in  the  north.  The  Spanish  in- 
fluence is  still  strong  at  least  as  far  north  as  Denver.  In  rural 
areas  it  penetrates  all  the  way  to  Montana.  The  peoples  of 
Spanish  or  Mexican  origin  constitute  the  West's  largest 
minority  group,  but  the  Japanese-American  group  also  is 
numerically  significant.  Most  of  the  national  problems  of 
minority  relationships  are  present  in  this  particular  region. 

Another  unique  and  vital  culture  in  the  West  is  that 
which  has  grown  up  around  the  Mormon  Church.  This  cul- 
ture is  centered  in  Utah,  but  it  reaches  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  one  state.  The  Mormon  culture  has  made  a  magnificent 
positive  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  Mountain  West.  Its 
emphasis  upon  conservation  and  husbandry  is  of  particular 
importance  in  the  economic  sphere.6 

The  cultural  background  of  the  present-day  West  has 
been  colored  also  by  the  historical  events  which  led  to  its 
settlement  by  the  Euro-Americans  from  the  East.  The  pros- 
pector-miner, the  cattlemen  and  sheepmen,  and  the  pioneer 
settler,  working  together  and  in  competition  with  each  other, 
have  created  a  historical  and  cultural  background  which 
clearly  distinguishes  the  region  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

4  See  Carle  C.  Zimmerman:  Outline  of  American  Regional  Sociology 
(Mimeographed;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Phillips  Book  Store,  1947). 

5  Ladd  Haystead:  //  the  Prospect  Pleases:  The  West  the  Guidebooks 
Never  Mention    (Norman,  Oklahoma,  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,   1945). 

6  The  author  speaks  from  a  background  of  New  England  Congrega- 
tionalism. 
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This  is  a  living,  vital  culture.  It  permeates  the  language 
with  scores  of  colorful  colloquialisms.  The  dress  of  the  cow- 
boy, and  even  of  the  hard-rock  miner,  which  originated  in 
the  special  requirements  of  the  occupation,  affect  Western 
living.  The  early  ranch  house  has  influenced  modern  West- 
ern architecture  just  as  clearly  as  has  the  Spanish  adobe.  The 
varied  aspects  of  Western  culture  have  been  dramatized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  native  and  the  tourist  in  the  ubiquitous 
rodeo,  the  revival  of  ghost-towns  like  Central  City,  and  even 
in  the  wide-open  gambling  of  Reno  and  Butte. 


The  Habit  of  Exploitation 

The  economics  of  enterprise  may  lead  the  Westerner 
to  stage  rodeos  and  display  Indian  silver  crafts  in  order  to 
attract  tourist  dollars,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  im- 
portant impact  of  Western  culture  upon  the  contemporary 
economic  life  of  the  region.  Of  much  greater  importance  is 
the  cultural  inheritance  of  the  attitude  which  regards  natural 
wealth  as  the  legitimate  object  of  reckless  exploitation. 

James  Bryce,  who  surveyed  the  American  democracy  a 
half-century  ago  noted  in  his  trip  to  the  Mountain  West  in 
1887  that  "These  people  are  intoxicated  with  the  majestic 
scale  of  the  nature  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  enormous  min- 
eral deposits,  boundless  prairies,  forests  which,  even  squan- 
dered— wickedly  squandered — as  they  are  now,  will  supply 
timber  for  the  United  States  for  centuries."  7  Although  Bryce 
accurately  described  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the 
Western  pioneer,  he  underestimated  the  seriousness  of  the 
rapid  drain  upon  our  forest  resources,  for  within  twenty  years 
of  his  visit  to  the  West  forest  depletion  had  become  so  ex- 
travagant that  Gifford  Pinchot  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  were 

7  James  Bryce:  The  American  Commonwealth,  (New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1921),  Book  II,  p.  895. 
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able  to  launch  the  conservation  movement  and  reserve  large 
tracts  of  the  Western  forests  for  future  use. 

The  destruction  of  timber  lands  was  indeed  spectacular. 
In  the  more  heavily  forested  areas  of  the  country  no  log  was 
acceptable  for  use  unless  the  smaller  end  was  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter.  Only  the  best  timber  was  put  to  use,  the  re- 
mainder being  burned.8  Indeed  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
fire  destroyed  much  more  timber  than  was  utilized  in  early 
days.  Even  now  there  are  large  burnt-out  areas  visible  in 
many  parts  of  the  West  where  the  forests  were  killed  by  fires 
started  by  careless  settlers  half  a  century  ago.  And  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  mud  avalanches  which  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  fertile  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  the  1920*5  was  a  series  of 
fires  which  ravaged  the  slopes  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains 
which  form  the  watershed  of  the  valley. 

The  extermination  of  the  buffalo  is  one  of  the  best 
known  examples  of  the  wanton  destruction  and  exploitation 
practiced  by  the  early  Westerners.  The  buffalo  was  a  useful 
animal  to  the  pioneers.  Thousands  of  whites  and  Indians 
alike  depended  upon  the  animal  for  their  meat  supply.  Buf- 
falo chips  were  almost  the  only  fuel  on  the  plains.  The 
buffalo's  hide  was  used  for  clothing,  bedding,  shoes,  and 
blankets.  Yet  the  animal  was  virtually  exterminated  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  primitive 
times  there  were  55  million  buffalo  in  the  United  States.  By 
1800,  this  number  had  been  reduced  to  40  million.  In  the 
next  50  years  this  was  reduced  to  20  million.9  The  buffalo 
herd  would  huddle  stupidly  together  when  attacked  by  hunt- 
ers and  allow  themselves  to  be  killed  rather  than  run  away. 
Frontiersmen  have  told  stories  of  killing  as  many  as  120  ani- 
mals in  a  single  stand  of  40  minutes.  John  R.  Cook  relates 

8  Everett  Dick:  Vanguards  of  the  Frontier  (New  York,  D.  Appleton- 
Century,  1941),  p.  513. 

9  Ernest    T.    Seton:    "The    American    Bison    or    Buffalo,"    Scribners 
Magazine,  Vol.  40,  p.  402. 
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how  he  killed  88  and  wounded  many  more  in  even  less  time.10 
This  was  both  a  lucrative  financial  enterprise  and  an  en- 
gaging sport  for  the  pioneers.  Buffalo  skins  were  highly  prized 
in  the  East  and  the  bones  were  used  commercially  also.  Most 
of  the  meat  was  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  YIQ  of  the  meat  was  used.  The  Hemtsman  Echo,  a  news- 
paper published  in  Nebraska  in  the  i86o's,  reported  that  the 
slaughtered  carcasses  lay  so  thickly  along  the  road  that  the 
stench  was  fearful.11 

The  pioneer  was  equally  wasteful  of  the  soil.  Although 
crop  rotation  and  allowing  a  field  to  lie  fallow  are  ancient 
devices  to  protect  soil  fertility,  they  were  not  widely  used  in 
the  West.  Fields  were  sowed  every  year.12  Early  irrigation 
practices  were  extremely  crude,  and  erosion  and  leaching  of 
the  soil  were  commonplace. 

The  attitudes  of  the  pioneer  settler  which  gave  rise  to 
wasteful  practices  is  well  summarized  by  the  Western  his- 
torian, Everett  Dick: 

"The  spirit  of  conquest  or  exploitation  ran  strong  in 
the  veins  of  the  vanguards  of  white  settlement.  The  resources 
of  the  country  were  so  vast  that  there  was  no  thought  or 
care  whether  they  would  ever  be  exhausted.  These  natural 
resources  belonged  to  the  government,  and  the  first  whites 
argued  that  they  were  doing  the  government  a  favor  to  ex- 
ploit them.  There  was  no  hesitation  to  use  the  government 
grassland  for  cattle  ranches,  to  cut  the  forests  in  logging,  to 
dig  the  lead  or  gold,  or  wantonly  destroy  the  multitudes  of 
wild  game.  This  ruthless  exploitation  was  accompanied  by 
the  greatest  waste."  1S 

These  attitudes  of  the  past  are  still  influential  in  the 
Mountain  West  of  today.  They  form  a  part  of  our  cultural 

10  John   R.   Cook:    The  Border  and   the  Buffalo    (Topeka,  Kansas, 
1907),  pp.  164-67. 

11  Everett  Dick:  Vanguards  of  the  Frontier,  op.  cit.,  p.  430. 

12  Edward  C.  Kirkland:  A  History  of  American  Economic  Life  (New 
York,  Crofts,  1939),  p.  155. 

13  Everett  Dick:  Vanguards  of  the  Frontier,  op.  cit.,  p.  513. 
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heritage,  inspiring  and  strengthening  the  continued  attack 
on  federal  regulation  and  control  of  forests  and  grazing  lands. 
They  seduce  the  Westerner  to  tolerate  and  invite  exploita- 
tion of  Western  resources  by  absentee  corporations.  There 
are  many  present-day  Westerners  who  would  see  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  the  remark  of  a  New  York  oil  company  vice- 
president  who,  when  being  urged  to  build  an  oil-shale  proc- 
essing plant  at  Rifle,  Colorado,  responded,  "If  you  can  lower 
the  costs  sufficiently,  we'll  be  glad  to  build  the  camp." 

It  would  never  occur  to  him,  or  to  the  Westerner  of  like 
mind,  that  the  Mountain  West  of  today  is  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  mining  camps  which  become  ghost  towns  tomorrow 
when  the  resources  have  been  stripped  away.  This  is  the  at- 
titude which  the  modern  advocate  of  conservation  and  or- 
derly development  of  resources  must  combat  if  the  Mountain 
West  is  to  achieve  a  stable,  balanced  economy. 


6. 


Chapter  Ui       A  Brief  Inventory  of  Resources — 
Utilized  and  Un-Utilized 


In  the  preceding  chapters  frequent  references  have 
been  made  to  the  rich  natural  resources  of  the  Mountain 
West,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  many  of  these  re- 
sources are  underutilized  or  scarcely  utilized  at  all.  A  more 
systematic  review  of  the  facts  about  the  West's  resources  will 
provide  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  extent  of  the  region's 
actual  contribution  to  the  national  economy  and  its  potential 
future  contribution. 


Minerals 

At  the  present  time  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Moun- 
tain West  is  in  some  ways  the  most  important  resource  of  the 
region.  The  national  production  of  copper,  molybdenum, 
lead,  zinc,  tungsten  and  vanadium  is  concentrated  in  the 
Mountain  West,  and  50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  reserves  of  these 
metals  lie  within  the  region 1  (See  Table  2).  All  of  our  known 
economic  deposits  of  uranium  are  found  in  the  West  and  at 
present  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  promoting  an  ex- 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geological  Survey:  "Mineral 
Position  of  the  United  States"  in  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  Investigation  of  Natural  Resources.  Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  80  Congress,  I  Session  (Washington,  D.  C., 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1947),  pp.  165-338. 
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TABLE  2:  National  Mineral  Supply — Production  and  Reserves  Accounted 
for  by  the  Mountain  West. 


Percentage  of 

National 

RESERVES 

MINERAL 

Output  Pro- 

fiiipf^ri   i  T-I 

UUlsC-Ll    111 

Mountain 

National 

Regional 

West  (i944)2 

in  Years  1 

in  Years 

FUELS 

Petroleum 

5 

14 

0.8 

Coal 

5 

4.235 

1,780 

Oil-Shale3 

No  Pro- 

100 

100 

duction 

METALS 

Copper 

89 

25 

20 

Molybdenum 

90 

99 

97 

Lead 

5° 

15 

(Major  Per- 

centage) 

Zinc 

88 

24 

Tungsten 

68 

5 

2-5 

Vanadium 

95 

13 

12 

Uranium 

n.a. 

n.a. 

(Major  Per- 

centage) 

Silver 

93 

13 

12 

Gold 

75 

19 

6 

FERTILIZERS 

Potash 

83 

"3 

98 

Phosphate 

6 

470 

385 

*In  terras  of  average  production,  1935-1944. — Ibid.,  p.  179,  Figure  2, 
et  passim. 

2  Minerals  Year  Book,  1945,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

3  Carl  Belser:  Oil-Shale  Resources  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
(Mimeographed)   Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Petroleum 
Section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and   Metallurgical   Engineers, 
Denver,  Colo.,  September  29  through  October  i,  1947,  and  published  by  per- 
mission of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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tensive  search  for  new  sources  of  the  fissionable  material 
within  the  region. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  un-utilized  potential  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Mountain  West  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
metals,  but  in  fuels  and  fertilizers — coal,  oil-shale,  potash, 
and  phosphate.  Large  portions  of  the  nation's  reserves  of 
these  vital  minerals  are  here;  yet  present  production  is  a 
small  fraction  of  national  output  for  all  of  them  except 
potash.  It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  tre- 
mendous potential  for  food  and  energy  production  which 
the  minerals  of  the  West  hold.  Its  potash  and  phosphates  are 
destined  to  enrich  millions  of  acres  of  farm  land.  Its  coal  re- 
serves are  sufficient  to  last  a  thousand  years. 

Most  spectacular  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  future  of  the  oil- 
shale  industry  of  the  West.  Today  a  small  pilot  plant  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  the  sole  producer  of  oil 
from  shale.  Within  twenty  years  there  are  likely  to  be  as  many 
as  fifteen  or  twenty  plants  in  operation  producing  up  to  two 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  from  shale — approximately 
one-third  of  our  present  daily  consumption.  Such  an  in- 
dustry would  create  whole  cities  where  today  there  is  only 
desert,  and  would  add  at  least  a  half  million  persons  to  the 
population  of  the  region.  The  total  investment  required  for 
the  creation  of  the  industry  and  of  the  cities  and  towns  which 
would  grow  up  around  it  would  amount  to  nearly  four  and 
one-half  billion  dollars.  The  oil-shale  industry,  alone,  is  capa- 
ble of  bringing  an  industrial  revolution  to  the  undeveloped 
West. 


Forests 

The  forests  of  the  Mountain  West  are  of  primary  im- 
portance as  watersheds,  grazing  areas,  and  places  for  recrea- 
tion. They  are  of  secondary  importance  as  producers  of  lum- 
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her.  The  Mountain  West  has  about  10  per  cent  of  our  total 
stand  of  timber  and  i*ji/2  per  cent  of  our  saw  timber.  The 
annual  drain  of  saw  timber  from  the  region  is  approximately 
two  and  one-fourth  billion  board  feet,  which  is  about  1 1 .5 
per  cent  of  the  national  drain. 

The  prospects  for  the  future  are  that  the  Mountain  West 
will  be  called  upon  to  increase  its  production  of  timber  in  or- 
der partially  to  offset  the  decline  in  production  in  other  areas. 
According  to  Forest  Service  estimates: 

"In  the  North  Rocky  Mountains,  access  roads  and  utili- 
zation of  the  less  favored  species  may  increase  drain  almost 
i  billion  board  feet  annually  for  30  to  40  years.  But  after 
that,  output  would  need  to  taper  off  again  to  somewhere 
near  the  1944  level,  which  is  about  as  high  as  it  is  reasonable 
to  set  the  regional  growth  goal.  Similarly,  if  economic  condi- 
tions permit,  the  output  of  the  South  Rocky  Mountains 
region  could  theoretically  be  doubled.  But  that  would  repre- 
sent a  gain  of  only  i/£  billion  board  feet."  2 

The  Mountain  West  shares  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  a 
prospect  of  declining  timber  resources  unless  a  substantial 
program  of  forest  growth  is  undertaken.  At  present  the  grow- 
ing timber  stock  of  the  region  is  21  per  cent  less  than  the 
stock  required  by  a  program  adequate  to  supply  our  future 
estimated  needs  for  timber.  This  figure  happens  to  be  exactly 
equal  to  the  national  average.3 

Thus  we  have  a  regional  situation  in  which  present  tim- 
ber resources  are  not  being  utilized  to  their  full  capacity.  As 
timber  supplies  decline  elsewhere  it  is  certain  that  there  will 
be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  regional  saw-timber  drain. 
However,  such  an  increase  must  be  accompanied  by  a  signif- 
icant addition  to  the  growing  stock  if  the  timber  resources  of 
the  region  are  to  be  maintained.  Add  to  these  facts  the  pres- 

2  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service:  Gaging 
the  Timber  Resource  of  the  United  States  (Washington,  D.  C.,  December, 
1946),  p.  42. 

.,  Table  7,  p.  16. 
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ence  in  many  places  of  erosion  and  overgrazing,  and  one 
begins  to  see  the  great  importance  of  forest  conservation  in 
any  program  for  the  economic  development  of  the  Mountain 
West. 


Recreation 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  relative  degree  of  utiliza- 
tion or  underutilization  of  the  recreation  resources  of  the 
West.  From  one  point  of  view  it  is  possible  to  say  that  the  re- 
sources are  unlimited  and  scarcely  utilized  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous area  and  variety  of  scenic  beauty  and  the  climate 
advantages  which  permit  all-year-round  recreational  activity. 
Nevertheless,  the  natural  facilities  must  be  supplemented  by 
capital  investment  in  transportation,  hotels,  parks,  dude 
ranches,  and  places  of  entertainment.  Such  facilities  have 
been  expanding  rapidly  under  the  stimulus  of  post-war  pros- 
perity. In  1948  there  was  overcrowding  in  several  of  the  na- 
tional parks.  In  that  year  the  parks  and  monuments  of  the 
region  received  5.3  million  visitors  out  of  a  total  of  16.4  mil- 
lion visitors  to  all  national  parks  and  monuments  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  about  one-third  of  all  such  visitors — a 
high  proportion  in  view  of  the  distance  of  the  region  from 
the  population  centers  of  the  country. 

In  1949  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  reported  an 
increase  of  more  than  10  per  cent  over  1948,  and  Yellowstone 
National  Park  reported  an  even  greater  increase.  The  num- 
ber of  such  visitors  might  well  continue  to  increase  during 
the  next  decade  if  we  have  a  high-level  production  economy. 
With  proper  facilities  for  handling  automobile  traffic  and 
the  requirements  of  visitors  for  food  and  lodging  the  na- 
tional parks  and  private  resorts  of  the  region  could  accommo- 
date many  more  than  five  million  persons  without  overcrowd- 
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ing  and  the  consequent  deterioration  of  the  aesthetic  values 
of  the  region.4 


Agricultural  Land 

The  problem  of  land  utilization  is  so  complex  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  whether  the  land  resources  of  an 
area  are  underutilized  at  a  particular  time.  Climatic  condi- 
tions, circumstances  of  demand,  the  state  of  technical  ad- 
vance, and  other  factors  influence  land  use.  In  general,  farm- 
ers attempt  to  make  allowance  for  such  factors  and  to  use 
their  land  most  effectively  in  view  of  the  particular  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  few  generalizations  about  the 
West  which  are  based  on  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  region.  The  bar  chart  shown  imme- 
diately below  reveals  the  striking  characteristics  of  Western 
land  use. 

|      (Irrigated  Land  11.8) 

|      (Harvested  Acreage  23.1) 

[m      (Land  Available  for  Crops  44.1) 

(Pasture  in  Farms  209.6) 
(Land  in  Farms  244.6) 

(Total  Land  Area  549) 

[MILLIONS  OF  ACRES] 

Source:  Agricultural  Census  of  1945  —  data  for  1939  and  1944 


4  In  some  cases  it  would  be  desirable  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
certain  parks  and  monuments  in  order  to  accommodate  larger  numbers  with- 
out overcrowding.  The  total  of  such  additions  for  the  United  States  would 
approximate  three  million  acres  according  to  America's  Needs  and  Resources. 
—  Dewhurst,  op.  cit.,  p.  542. 
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To  begin  with,  farms  comprise  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
land  area,5  while  in  the  central  regions  of  the  United  States 
as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  the  land  area  is  in  farms.  Of  the 
245  million  acres  in  farms  in  the  West,  207.6  million  acres 
are  in  pasture  land,  and  only  44  million  acres  of  land  are 
available  for  crops.  In  this  respect  the  West  is  unique  in  the 
United  States,  the  percentage  of  land  available  for  crops  be- 
ing very  much  below  the  percentage  available  in  any  other 
region  except  the  Pacific. 

On  the  average,  the  harvested  acreage  in  the  Mountain 
West  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  land  available  for  crops. 
Other  regions  of  the  United  States  are  similar,  particularly 
the  Pacific  Coast  region.  In  the  West  the  semi-arid  climate 
requires  a  greater  use  of  fallow  land  on  dry-land  farms,  and 
the  lack  of  rainfall  and  the  emphasis  on  livestock  in  agricul- 
ture make  it  advantageous  to  retain  plowable  pasture  as 
pasture  rather  than  attempting  to  use  it  for  field  crops.  Irri- 
gated land  represents  slightly  more  than  half  of  harvested 
acreage,  but  much  of  the  crop  value  of  the  region  is  concen- 
trated on  the  irrigated  land. 

Potential  future  development  of  agriculture  in  the  West 
depends  mainly  on  an  increase  in  the  irrigated  area.  The 
pasture  and  grazing  land  of  the  region  is  now  utilized  at  its 
maximum  capacity.  Some  state-owned  land  might  be  brought 
into  cultivation,  but  no  programs  for  this  purpose  exist  at 
present.  It  is  possible  that  as  much  as  five  or  six  million  addi- 
tional acres  could  be  irrigated  eventually.  Perhaps  not  more 
than  three  or  four  million  acres  will  be  irrigated  under  pro- 
grams envisaged  at  the  present  time.  This  figure  represents 
the  major  possibility  for  greater  land  utilization  in  the  West. 
However,  it  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  4  that,  because  of 
the  high  productivity  and  the  kinds  of  crops  grown,  an  in- 

5  By  states  the  percentage  ranges  from  9  per  cent  in  Nevada  to  64 
per  cent  in  New  Mexico. 
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crease  in  the  irrigated  area  under  cultivation  in  the  West 
would  be  of  great  importance  both  to  the  region  and  to  the 
national  economy. 


Water  and  Power 

The  full  utilization  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Mountain  West  will  require  the  creation  of  an  integrated 
program  of  flood  control,  irrigation,  and  hydroelectric  power 
development.  Such  a  program  will  involve  the  construction 
of  many  additional  dams  and  storage  reservoirs.  If  this  pro- 
gram is  based  on  the  goal  of  full  utilization  of  water  and 
power  resources  now  potentially  available,  it  will  be  possible 
to  increase  the  hydroelectric  generating  capacity  of  the  region 
to  an  eventual  14.5  million  kilowatts  of  installed  capacity. 
The  present  installed  capacity  is  slightly  over  2  million  kilo- 
watts. The  Mountain  West  possesses  25  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's hydro  potential  which  is  the  greatest  potentiality  for 
hydroelectric  power  in  the  United  States  outside  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  region.  Yet,  on  a  relative  basis  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  in  the  region  has  lagged  behind  the  na- 
tion's progress.  Within  the  region  some  13-14  per  cent  of  the 
potential  has  been  harnessed  for  production,  while  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  about  25  per  cent  of  the  potential  is  now  in 
use. 

The  full  utilization  of  hydroelectric  power  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  region  is  the  basic  requirement  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high-level  production  economy  in  the  Mountain 
West. 
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Atomic  Energy  in  the  Mountain  West 

The  emphasis  throughout  this  book  on  the  desirabil- 
ity of  developing  the  hydroelectric  power  potential  of  the 
Mountain  West  raises  the  question  of  the  present  and  future 
role  of  atomic  energy  in  the  region.  Although  a  number  of 
technical  problems  remain  to  be  solved,  it  now  seems  fairly 
certain  that  nuclear  fission  will  not  supplant  coal  and  water 
as  sources  of  electric  energy,  but  rather  complement  these 
more  orthodox  sources.  According  to  Mr.  David  Lilienthal, 
"there  is  not  any  reason  to  expect  that  an  atomic  energy  in- 
dustry will  spring  into  being  overnight  and  make  its  appear- 
ance as  a  colossus  upon  the  national  scene,  displacing  at  once 
the  power  industries  which  now  serve  us  and  disrupting  in  a 
few  years  the  whole  pattern  of  our  economy.  It  will  almost 
certainly  follow  the  course  of  supplementing  rather  than 
supplanting  existing  economical  sources  of  energy  supply. 
Our  judgment  is  that  clearly  no  one  should  delay  sound  and 
economical  additions  to  power  supply,  whether  by  fuel-gen- 
erated electricity  or  water  power,  because  somewhere  in  the 
future  atomic  energy  will  come  on  the  scene  as  an  additional 
source  of  supply."  6 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  an  area  possessing  such  abun- 
dant supplies  of  coal  and  falling  water  as  the  Mountain  West 
will  not  need  to  use  scarce  uranium  or  plutonium  as  an  en- 
ergy source.  In  fact  the  immediate  situation  is  just  the  reverse, 
for  in  April  1949  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  announced 
plans  for  a  half-billion-dollar  atomic  energy  experimental 
plant  near  Arco,  Idaho.  One  of  the  important  reasons  for 
choosing  this  site  was  the  availability  of  electric  power  from 
hydroelectric  plants  on  the  Snake  River.  The  size  of  this  in- 
stallation overshadows  the  economic  significance  to  the  re- 

6  David  E.  Lilienthal:  Atomic  Energy  and  American  Industry.  (Re- 
marks before  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit;  mimeographed;  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  October  6,  1947). 
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gion  of  the  development  of  regional  sources  of  uranium  ores, 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  passing  that  two  of  the  three 
major  operating  installations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission are  in  the  West  (Hanford,  Washington,  and  Arco) 
while  the  third  is  in  the  South  at  Oak  Ridge.  All  three  have 
been  located  in  nonindustrialized,  peripheral  regions  of  the 
nation,  close  to  large  supplies  of  hydroelectric  power. 
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Chapter  i  m       Population 


First  the  land  and  then  the  people.  The  economic 
activity  of  any  group  is  closely  related  to  the  physical  re- 
sources at  its  disposal.  At  the  same  time  the  composition  of 
the  group  itself — the  human  resources  of  the  economy — in- 
fluences economic  activity.  Consequently,  the  next  step  in 
the  description  and  analysis  of  the  economy  of  the  Mountain 
West  is  to  study  the  human  resources  of  the  region.  In  this 
chapter  and  the  next  the  population  will  be  described,  and 
the  labor  force  and  employment  pattern  of  the  region  will 
be  analyzed.  It  will  then  be  possible  (in  Chapter  9)  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  system  of  production  which  emerges 
from  the  interaction  of  the  physical  and  human  resources  of 
the  region. 


Density  and  Geographic  Distribution  of  the  Population 

To  understand  the  reservoir  from  which  the  econom- 
ically productive  labor  of  the  region  is  drawn,  it  is  important 
to  analyze  the  character  of  the  population  and  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  it  through  migration.  The  population 
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also  provides  the  regional  market  for  goods  and  services  so 
that  eventually  an  analysis  of  the  consumption  habits  and 
purchasing  power  of  the  population  will  be  in  order. 

Among  the  purely  demographic  features  of  the  popula- 
tion there  are  two  in  which  a  distinctive  regional  feature  can 
be  seen  most  clearly.  These  are  the  density  of  the  population 
and  its  geographic  distribution  over  the  land  area  of  the  re- 
gion. 

The  Mountain  West  has  an  area  of  863,887  square  miles, 
which  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  United  States,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  4.1/2  millions  which  is  only  about  3.15  per  cent  of 
the  total  population.  The  density  of  the  population  is  4.8 
per  square  mile  as  compared  with  44.2  for  the  United  States. 
A  few  additional  comparisons  by  regions  and  states  are  of 

interest: 

Census  Division  Population 

or  State  Per  Square  Mile  l 
Middle  Atlantic  274.0 

New  England  l33-5 

United  States  44.2 

West  North  Central  26.5 

Mountain  4.8 

Montana  3.8 

Idaho  6.2 

Wyoming  2.6 

Colorado  10.8 

New  Mexico  4.4 

Arizona  4.4 

Utah  6.7 

Nevada  i  -o 

Rhode  Island  674.2 

Massachusetts  545-9 

New  York  281.2 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States:  1946  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  1947),  pp.  3  and  5. 
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Only  one  or  two  states  outside  the  region  have  a  density 
of  population  less  than  that  of  Colorado,  but  none  less  than 
any  of  the  other  seven  states.  This  sparseness  of  population 
is  one  of  the  homogeneous  elements  which  makes  the  Moun- 
tain West  a  distinct  region. 

Equally  striking  is  the  distribution  of  the  population 
over  the  land  area  of  the  region.  The  nature  of  this  distribu- 
tion is  clearly  shown  in  Map  8.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
population  of  the  region  is  concentrated  in  the  fertile  valleys 
along  the  rivers  of  the  West  and  against  the  barriers  of  high 
mountain  ranges.  The  map  shows  the  effect  of  rivers  on  the 
location  of  population  quite  clearly.  Concentrations  are  par- 
ticularly heavy  along  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho,  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico,  the  Gila  in  Arizona,  and  the  Arkan- 
sas and  South  Platte  in  Colorado.  The  only  exception  is  the 
Colorado  River,  which  flows  through  deep  canyons  in  Utah 
and  Arizona  (Grand  Canyon). 

The  map  does  not  show  the  influence  of  mountains  on 
population  location  so  effectively;  since  only  the  Continental 
Divide  is  indicated.  A  glance  once  more  at  the  relief  map  of 
the  region  (Map  i)  will  reveal  the  problem  which  would  have 
faced  the  cartographer  had  he  attempted  to  draw  in  even 
those  mountain  ranges  significant  in  the  location  of  popula- 
tion.2 Nevertheless,  the  mountain  influence  is  visible  in  Colo- 
rado, where  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  state  is  to  be 
found  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Front  Range  of  the  Rockies. 
Most  of  the  population  of  Utah  also  is  concentrated  at  the 
western  base  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  with  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Desert  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  central 
valley  of  Utah.  Western  Montana  and  northern  Idaho  are 

2  The  Front  Range  is  not  shown.  Many  of  the  cities  in  Colorado  lie 
directly  against  this  range.  For  example,  there  is  Colorado  Springs  with  Pikes 
Peak  rising  immediately  to  the  west  of  that  city  (the  middle  one  of  the  three 
large,  black  areas). 


MAP  8 

(Scale  1   dot  =  500  persons) 

Geographic  Distribution  of  the  Population  of  the 
Mountain  West  1940 

SOURCE:  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Population.  Vol.  I,  Number 
of  Inhabitants.  iGth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1940  (Washington,  D.  C., 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1942);  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census:  Population,  Unincorporated  Communities:  United  States  by  States. 
i6th  Census  of  the  United  States:  1940  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  1943);  and  Rand  McNally  Road  Atlas  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  (New  York,  Rand  McNally  and  Company, 
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additional  examples  of  areas  in  which  the  location  of  popu- 
lation is  oriented  toward  the  mountain  ranges. 

Throughout  the  region  there  are  scattered  minor  centers 
of  population  whose  locations  are  determined  by  particular 
natural  resource  sites,  other  than  water  and  irrigation.  In 
southeast  New  Mexico,  for  example,  oil  fields  are  found 
around  Hobbs  on  the  Texas  border,  and  a  recreation  area  is 
located  at  Carlsbad.  Tuscon,  Arizona,  southeast  of  Phoenix, 
is  a  desert  oasis  and  resort  town.  Butte,  Montana,  in  a  bend 
of  the  Continental  Divide,  is  the  foremost  example  of  a  min- 
ing area  concentration  of  population,  although  similar  ones 
are  found  in  every  state  of  the  region.  The  larger  dot  in  east- 
ern Nevada  is  the  copper  mining  center  of  Ely. 

Map  8  also  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  cities  of 
the  Mountain  West  in  the  economy  and  culture  of  the  re- 
gion. None  of  the  cities  or  metropolitan  areas  shown  on  the 
map  is  large  by  national  standards.  The  largest,  Metropolitan 
Denver,  is  less  than  a  half-million  in  population,  in  a  state  of 
1,123,000.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  every  state  is 
dominated  by  its  cities:  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  in  New 
Mexico;  Tucson  and  Phoenix  in  Arizona;  Pueblo,  Colorado 
Springs,  and  Denver  in  Colorado;  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  and 
Casper  in  Wyoming;  Billings,  Butte,  and  Helena  in  Mon- 
tana; Idaho  Falls,  Pocatello,  and  Boise  in  Idaho;  Provo,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  Ogden  in  Utah;  and  in  Nevada,  Reno  with 
a  population  of  nearly  25,000  in  a  state  of  only  110,000  in- 
habitants. There  is  a  real  and  significant  meaning  behind  the 
apparent  boastfulness  of  Reno's  self-designation  as  "The 
Biggest  Little  City  in  the  World." 

The  location  characteristics  of  the  population  of  the 
Mountain  West  are  a  very  important  factor  in  the  homoge- 
neity of  the  region.  The  close  relation  of  population  con- 
centration to  physical  resources  is  striking.  If  we  add  the 
semi-physical  factor  of  transportation  routes  and  facilities, 
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the  relationship  becomes  even  closer  particularly  in  regard 
to  such  cities  as  Denver,  Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Phoe- 
nix. There  is  also  a  distinctly  noticeable  tendency  for  the 
population  of  the  region  to  concentrate  toward  the  interior 
of  the  region  and  away  from  its  peripheries.  A  similar  tend- 
ency is  noticeable  in  the  areas  adjacent  to  the  region  on 
either  side.  The  Great  Plains  have  a  relatively  sparse  popu- 
lation, and  to  the  west  the  population  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  concentrated  between  the  Sierras  and  the  sea.  Thus,  the 
Mountain  West  stands,  to  a  large  extent,  as  an  independent 
regional  entity  distinct  from  its  neighbors  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west. 


Race,  Age,  and  Sex 

The  population  of  the  Mountain  West  is  predom- 
inantly a  native-born,  white  population,  younger  than  the 
national  average,  and  with  a  relatively  high  proportion  of 
males  to  females. 

The  median  age  of  the  population  of  the  Mountain 
West  is  26.8  years  as  compared  with  29.0  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  This  regional  median  stands  just  about 
midway  between  the  lower  median  age  found  in  the  South 
(24-25),  and  the  higher  age  concentration  in  New  England 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  (31-33).  The  low  median  age  in  the 
Mountain  West  is  due  mainly  to  a  relatively  high  regional 
birthrate,  particularly  in  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Idaho.  In 
addition,  the  West  has  not  experienced  an  out-migration 
comparable  to  that  of  New  England,  nor  an  immigration  of 
persons  of  retirement  age  comparable  to  that  of  the  Pacific 
States. 

Immigration  to  the  Mountain  States  has  taken  place 
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primarily  among  the  younger  males,  and  this  has  influenced 
not  only  the  age  composition  of  the  population  but  its  sex 
composition  as  well.  A  few  comparisons  of  the  number  of 
males  per  100  females  in  the  region  and  in  the  United  States 
will  suffice  to  show  that  the  Mountain  West  possesses  the 
relative  preponderance  of  males  characteristic  of  a  "new" 
country.  Tables  16  and  17  at  the  end  of  the  volume  show 
that  the  sex  ratio  in  the  Mountain  West  is  considerably  above 
the  national  ratio  for  the  total  population — 105  as  compared 
with  100.7.  The  discrepancy  is  even  somewhat  larger  for 
native-born  whites — 105.9  to  100.1.  In  both  of  these  cate- 
gories the  Mountain  West  has  the  greatest  preponderance  of 
males  of  any  region  of  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
foreign-born  white  males  in  the  West  exceeds  the  foreign- 
born  white  females  in  the  ratio  of  130  males  for  each  100 
females.  This  ratio  may  be  compared  with  the  ratio  of  1 1 1.1 
for  the  same  population  category  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Only  one  census  division  has  a  higher  ratio  in  the  foreign- 
born  group  than  the  Mountain  States,  but  no  state  even  ap- 
proaches the  ratio  of  nearly  2  to  i  found  in  Nevada.  It  would 
seem  that  there  might  be  reason  for  some  modern  counter- 
part of  Horace  Greeley  to  exclaim  "Go  West,  Young  Woman, 
go  West!"3 

The  age  and  sex  characteristics  of  a  population  are  not 
without  economic  interest,  but  they  probably  have  less  effect 
on  the  over-all  nature  of  the  economy  than  the  social  or 
cultural  divisions  of  the  population.4  According  to  the  Census 
of  1940,  93.5  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Mountain 
West  was  native-born  and  95.9  per  cent  was  white.  When 

3  Unfortunately  the  preponderance  of  males  is  not  accompanied  by 
an  equal  preponderance  of  unmarried  males.  In   the  Mountain  West   33.7 
per  cent  of  the  males  over  15  years  of  age  are  single,  as  compared  with  33.2 
per  cent  for  the  nation.   (In  Montana  the  percentage  of  single  males  is  38.0). 

4  Age  and  sex  do  influence  the  size  of  the  labor  force  (See  Chap- 
ter 8). 
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compared  with  the  nation  as  a  whole  this  predominance  of 
native,  white  stock  is  brought  out  even  more  sharply.  In  the 
United  States  the  foreign-born  population  represents  9.66 
per  cent  of  the  native  population;  in  this  region  the  relation- 
ship is  6.9  per  cent.  In  the  United  States  the  foreign-born 
white  population  is  10.69  Per  cent  °f  tne  native  white  popu- 
lation; in  the  region  only  6.5  per  cent.  To  put  the  matter 
another  way,  the  Mountain  West  has  3.15  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's total  population  but  3.37  per  cent  of  its  white  popula- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  the  dominant  influence  of  the  native  white 
population  in  the  West  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  there  are  regional  concentrations  of  racial 
groups  in  the  Mountain  West  and  that  within  the  region  the 
minorities  do  exercise  an  important  economic  influence  on 
the  economy.  Notice,  for  example,  that: 

The  Mountain  West  has       3.15  per  cent  of  our  total  population; 
yet  it  has  only  0.28    "       "     "     "    Negro  population; 

on  the  other  hand,  it  has      3.64  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion; 

6.75    "      "     "    "    Japanese  popula- 
tion; 
3^-53    "      "     "    "    American  Indian 

population; 

and,  finally,  it  has  at  least  27.36    "       "     "    "    Spanish-speaking 

members  of  our  total  population. 

Of  these  groups  the  last  two  have  a  definite  influence  upon 
the  regional  economy.  The  Indians  account  for  no  more  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  region's  total  population,  yet  their  presence 
constitutes  both  a  regional  and  a  national  economic  problem. 
The  Spanish-Americans  are  numerically  more  important. 
There  are  at  least  433,000  in  this  group,  which  is  about  10.5 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  region.  These  people  con- 
stitute the  largest  minority  group  in  the  Mountain  West. 
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Economic  Problems  of  Minorities  in  the  Mountain  West 

When  looked  upon  as  a  whole,  the  population  of  the 
Mountain  West  seems  to  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  homoge- 
neity. The  observer  who  notes  that  the  population  of  the 
region  is  96  per  cent  white  and  94  per  cent  native-born 
presumably  might  be  forgiven  for  ignoring  the  almost  negli- 
gible minority  of  5  or  6  per  cent  in  his  generalizations  about 
the  region.  However,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  so. 

The  peoples  of  Hispanic  culture  are  white,  and  most 
of  them  are  native-born  citizens;  thus  the  census  categories 
conceal  their  presence  in  the  region.  This  group  is  nu- 
merically significant.  According  to  the  Census  reports  on 
mother  tongues,  the  Spanish-speaking  population  of  the  re- 
gion accounts  for  10.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Most 
observers  estimate  that  the  number  of  people  of  Hispanic 
culture  in  the  region  is  considerably  larger  than  the  Census 
estimates  of  433,000.  Probably  there  are  as  many  as  600,000 
persons  in  this  group  in  the  region.5  Moreover,  as  Appendix 
Table  18  shows,  these  people  are  concentrated  in  certain 
well-defined  areas.  The  greatest  concentration  is  in  New 
Mexico,  where  the  Hispanic-Americans  comprise  45  per  cent 
of  the  population  and  in  many  respects  strongly  influence 
the  cultural,  political,  and  economic  life  of  the  area. 

The  problems  of  these  significant  cultural  groups — In- 
dians and  Hispanos — fall  into  two  broad  categories.  One  set 
of  problems  arises  out  of  the  existence  of  the  indigenous, 
self-contained,  and  almost  isolated  economy  under  which 
many  of  them  live.  The  others  are  the  more  common  prob- 
lems of  a  minority  trying  to  survive  in  a  larger,  majority- 
dominated  economic  (and  social)  sphere. 

6  The  relevant  census  figure  is  found  in  the  report  on  number  of 
population  by  mother  tongue  (See  Table  18).  Competent  observers  believe, 
however,  that  many  who  belong  to  the  Hispanic  culture  groups  report,  or 
have  reported,  English  as  the  mother  tongue. 
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The  life  of  the  Indian  of  the  Mountain  West  is  to  a  very 
large  extent  a  self-contained,  isolated  existence.  Most  of  the 
Indians  live  on  Indian  Reservation  lands.  Here  they  follow  a 
cultural  pattern  of  living  which  is  centuries  old.  It  is  largely 
a  primitive  culture,  and  its  description  belongs  to  the  anthro- 
pologist rather  than  to  the  contemporary  economist. 

In  its  economic  aspects,  however,  the  life  and  level-of- 
living  of  the  Indians  are  dependent  upon  the  whims  of  a 
Congress  whose  consideration  of  Indian  affairs  is  inevitably 
colored  by  the  larger  economic  and  political  problems  of  the 
moment.  On  the  whole,  such  consideration  has  not  yielded 
much  for  the  Indian.  His  present  economic  condition  is  well- 
summarized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs: 

"The  problem  lies  in  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Indi- 
ans. At  the  moment,  relatively  few  tribes  could,  within  any 
brief  period  of  time,  be  brought  to  the  position  where  they 
could  assume  any  appreciable  portion  of  these  costs.  (The 
costs  of  education,  medical  care,  etc.,  now  borne  by  the  fed- 
eral government).  The  poverty  of  the  Indian  people  is 
largely  traceable  to  the  fact  that  during  the  50  years  preced- 
ing 1934  they  were  induced,  often  compelled,  to  dispose  of 
their  best  lands. 

"Between  1887  and  1934,  Indian  land  holdings  de- 
creased from  138  million  acres  to  50  million  acres,  and  half 
of  this  remainder  consisted  of  poor  quality  land,  on  which 
as  much  as  45  acres  was  required  to  feed  i  cow.  Half  of  the  3 
million  acres  classed  as  cropland  is  subject  to  and  requires 
irrigation,  but  funds  have  been  made  available  for  the  de- 
velopment of  only  500,000  acres.  Moreover,  the  Indian  own- 
ers of  this  land  lack  experience,  equipment,  and  capital  for 
establishing  themselves  on  farms.  For  similar  reasons  they 
were  not  prepared  to  exploit  their  timber  resources.  Much 
of  the  farming  and  grazing  land  was  leased  out  and  most  of 
the  timber  was  sold  on  the  stump  to  non-Indian  operators 
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and  the  Indians  obtained  but  a  small  part  of  the  income 
which  these  resources  were  capable  of  producing.  Except  as 
laborers,  the  Indians  had  but  a  small  part  in  the  exploitation 
of  these  resources  or  of  the  oil  and  mineral  deposits  which 
underlay  the  land."  6 

In  1934  a  serious  attempt  to  establish  a  firm  economic 
base  for  Indian  life  began.  The  results  of  that  effort  can  best 
be  described  by  the  Commissioner: 

"Since  1934  when  funds  became  available  from  various 
sources  for  credit  operations,  for  land  acquisition,  for  the 
construction  of  additional  irrigation  facilities,  the  develop- 
ment of  stock-water  facilities,  range  and  forest  improvements, 
roads  soil  conservation  projects,  the  improvement  in  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  many  Indians,  individually  and  as  tribes, 
has  been  remarkable.  This  progress  has  demonstrated  that 
wise  investment  of  Federal  and  tribally  owned  funds  in  the 
development  of  Indian  resources  will  improve  the  economic 
status  of  the  Indians,  raise  their  standards  of  living,  improve 
their  health  and  bring  the  population  closer  to  the  day  when 
the  Federal  administration  can  be  terminated  and  Federal 
services  withdrawn.  .  .  . 

"The  improvements  resulting  from  resource  develop- 
ment during  the  past  12  years  were  especially  notable  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  This  is  not  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian  population  is  predom- 
inantly rural.  The  1940  census  returns  show  that  only  9  per 
cent  of  all  Indians  enumerated  were  living  in  urban  areas. 
Even  though  agricultural  extension  work  among  Indians 
was  not  organized  on  a  professional  level  until  1930,  and  al- 
though credit  for  long-term  rehabilitation  loans  was  not 
available  until  1935,  the  number  of  beef  cattle  owned  by 
Indians  increased  from  170,800  head  in  1932  to  382,300  in 

6  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior:  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  1947  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1947),  pp.  346-47. 
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1946;  dairy  cattle  during  the  same  period  increased  from 
11,300  to  50,000  head.  Income  from  livestock  alone  during 
that  period  increased  from  less  than  $1,300,000  to  more  than 
$21,000,000. 

"This  rate  of  increase  is  encouraging  to  contemplate,  but 
the  distance  still  to  be  covered  is  reflected  by  the  following 
facts:  Indians  owning  beef  cattle  in  1946  number  slightly 
better  than  16,500,  yet  the  population  of  the  predominantly 
grazing  reservations  amounts  to  200,000.  Out  of  45,000,000 
acres  of  range  land  (including  some  lands  classed  as  forest  and 
woodland)  Indians  are  using  only  35,000,000  acres.  This 
marginal  area,  if  it  could  be  brought  into  Indian  use,  would 
permit  the  Indians  to  increase  their  livestock  holdings  by 
approximately  300,000  head  of  breeding  cows.  This  stock,  on 
the  basis  of  60  breeding  cows  per  family,  would  give  an 
average  income  of  $1,200  to  5,000  families. 
j  "A  somewhat  comparable  situation  exists  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  agricultural  lands.  In  1932  the  Indians  were  re- 
ported as  using  slightly  over  500,000  acres  in  the  growing  of 
field  crops  and  gardens.  This  acreage  had  increased  to  about 
900,000  acres  in  1945,  but  despite  this  increase,  1,800,000 
acres  were  still  leased  to  non-Indian  operators.  The  value  of 
sales  from  crop  production  in  1946  amounted  to  $7,688,500, 
an  average  of  $8.50  per  acre.  If  the  same  rate  of  return  were 
realized  on  the  lands  in  non-Indian  use,  the  Indians  would 
increase  their  agricultural  income  by  over  $15,000,000.  On 
the  basis  of  $1,200  per  family,  12,500  additional  families 
would  benefit. 

"Similar  parallels  could  very  properly  be  carried  out 
with  respect  to  the  use  made  of,  and  income  derived  from 
the  forests  and  mineral  deposits  on  Indian  lands."  7 

In  the  winter  of  1947-8,  conditions  among  the  Navahos 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  became  so  critical  that  a  relief 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  347~8- 
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drive  was  launched  in  the  Western  States  and  the  President 
ordered  an  investigation  of  the  situation.8 

In  many  respects,  the  Hispanos'  economic  history  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Indians.  Gradually  they  have 
lost  their  land  before  the  encroachments  of  the  "Anglo" 
immigrant.  Yet  they  have  maintained  their  cultural  solidar- 
ity, while  attempting  to  support  themselves  upon  a  steadily 
decreasing  economic  base.  Each  generation  has  handed  on 
its  land  holdings  to  its  numerous  progeny  so  that  today  the 
typical  holding  is  no  more  than  10  acres — much  too  small 
even  for  subsistence  farming. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
agriculture  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley  by  such  projects  as  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District 
(1927)  which  was  set  up  to  utilize  the  irrigation  waters 
created  by  Elephant  Butte  Dam.  This  project  added  100,000 
acres  to  the  irrigated  cropland  of  the  valley,  but,  in  general, 
the  Spanish-speaking  people  received  little  benefit  from  the 
project.  Too  often  the  Hispano  farmers  found  it  impossible 
to  use  their  newly  irrigated  land  profitably.  As  traditionalists 
they  had  difficulty  in  adapting  their  farming  methods  to  new 
conditions.  But  more  important,  the  Spanish-Americans  had 
neither  the  cash  nor  the  credit  to  invest  in  the  farm  equip- 
ment which  high-yield,  irrigated  agriculture  requires.  Nor 
were  they  able  to  purchase  additional  land  to  consolidate 
their  holdings  and  increase  their  farms  to  economic  size.  In 
the  end  many  of  them  lost  their  original  small  tracts  because 

8  Three  Congressional  committees  visited  the  Navaho  reservation  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah  prior  to  April  1948.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Krug's  recommendation,  based  on  the  report  of  a  special  investigating  com- 
mittee, proposed  a  ten-year,  $90  million  rehabilitation  program,  $25  million 
of  which  to  be  devoted  to  education.  Among  other  purposes  to  which  the 
proposed  funds  are  to  be  devoted  are  the  following:  $4.75  million  for  health 
work  among  the  Navahos,  $20  million  for  roads  and  trails  within  the  reserva- 
tion, $10  million  for  soil  and  water  conservation,  $9  million  for  the  extension 
of  existing  irrigation  projects,  and  $3.5  million  for  off -reservation  employment 
opportunity  development. 
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of  their  inability  to  meet  taxes  and  water  assessments  on 
land  whose  value  had  been  increased  by  new  water  supplies. 
Consequently,  they  were  crowded  out  by  the  more  aggressive 
Anglo  rancher  and  farmer.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Indians, 
most  of  the  attempts  to  aid  the  Spanish-American  land  own- 
ers have  not  been  well-adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
culture. 

The  important  end-result  of  alien  pressures  on  an  in- 
digenous semi-primitive  agricultural  economy  has  been  that 
the  lands  of  the  Indians  and  the  Spanish  have  steadily  dete- 
riorated under  the  baneful  influences  of  overgrazing  and 
overcropping;  and  erosion  has  taken  a  heavier  and  heavier 
toll.  In  these  experiences  the  "Anglo"  from  the  East  has 
before  him  a  striking  object  lesson  of  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  conservation  of  the  scarce  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  semi-arid  West. 

While  the  contraction  of  the  economic  base  of  the  Span- 
ish culture  has  resulted  in  the  dispossession  of  many  persons, 
its  chief  result  has  been  the  creation  of  a  permanent  body  of 
seasonal,  migratory  agricultural  labor.  The  Rio  Grande 
Valley  lies  athwart  two  of  the  important  migratory  routes 
for  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  south-north  route  begins 
in  Mexico  and  moves  up  through  Colorado  into  Idaho  and 
Montana.  This  is  the  route  of  seasonal  labor  for  sugar  beets, 
sheep-herding  and  lambing,  and  truck-crop  harvesting.  The 
east-west  route  follows  U.  S.  Highway  66  from  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  the  route  of  the  un- 
skilled worker  as  well  as  of  the  dispossessed  or  migratory 
agricultural  laborer.  The  Hispano  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
moves  out  from  his  own  subsistence  acreage  along  these 
routes,  following  the  seasons  and  returning  home  with  a  few 
dollars  for  another  year. 

The  effects  of  such  an  employment  pattern  on  economic 
status  are  clearly  discernable.  Whether  the  native  Hispano  t 
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and  the  immigrant  Mexican  move  north  or  west  in  search  of 
employment,  they  find  that  only  the  undesirable  jobs  are 
open  to  them.  In  agriculture  they  are  the  "stoop"  jobs  of 
hand  cultivation  and  harvesting.  In  industry  the  jobs  open 
to  the  Spanish-American  are  unskilled,  manual  labor  jobs.  In 
both  agriculture  and  industry  wages  are  low  and  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  are  poor.  Living  accommodations  in 
the  country  are  primitive  and  transportation  is  usually  by 
truck  or  "special"  day  coach.  In  the  cities  segregation  on 
the  job  is  common,  and  segregation  in  living  quarters  is  the 
rule. 

Working  as  a  casual,  migratory  laborer,  as  he  must,  the 
Spanish-American  is  also  a  frequent  victim  of  unemploy- 
ment. In  1940,  at  the  time  of  the  Census,  New  Mexico  had 
the  highest  percentage  of  unemployment  of  any  state  in  the 
Union — 24  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  force  was  unemployed 
or  on  emergency  public  employment.  In  1941,  when  the 
United  States  was  approaching  full  employment,  10  per  cent 
of  the  labor  force  of  the  Rio  Grande  area  was  still  unem- 
ployed. In  a  study  made  in  1941,  it  was  found  that  43  per 
cent  of  the  labor  force  of  New  Mexico  was  located  in  the 
twelve  northern  counties  of  the  state,  where  the  Spanish 
concentration  is  heaviest,  and  that  69  per  cent  of  the  un- 
employed of  the  state  resided  in  these  same  counties.9 

New  Mexico  is  the  original  home  and  present  center 
of  Spanish-American  population  in  the  United  States,  but 
during  the  last  century  significant  numbers  of  the  Spanish 
people  gradually  left  their  original  settlements  and  became 
established  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  region. 
Here  they  have  been  joined  by  first-  and  second-generation 
Mexicans,  so  that  small  groups  of  Hispanos  are  found 
scattered  rather  generally  throughout  the  region. 

9  Morris  E.  Garnsey:  Employment  Trends  in  New  Mexico.  Unpub- 
lished quarterly  report  to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  September 
1941. 
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Wherever  they  are  found  their  economic  status  is  that 
of  a  minority  group.  The  Hispanos,  like  the  Indians,  live 
in  a  social  environment  which  is  quite  frequently  hostile  to 
them.  Theirs  is  the  status  of  the  second-class  citizen.  Fre- 
quently they  cannot  buy  services  or  merchandise  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  Anglo.  The  Spanish-American  cannot  accumu- 
late capital,  either  from  his  own  savings  or  from  borrowing, 
either  for  business  or  farming.  Job  opportunities  in  towns 
and  cities  are  strictly  limited.  Even  the  services  of  govern- 
ment are  not  always  open  to  the  Hispano  on  equal  terms — 
particularly  such  services  as  education,  technical  training, 
and  social  welfare.  The  efforts  of  the  Hispanos  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  social  environment  are  rebuffed  by  the 
majority  who  would  rather  maintain  a  superior  position  than 
permit  the  minority  groups  to  participate  equally  in  the 
society  and  compete  with  others  on  equal  terms.  Assimilation 
becomes  impossible,  and  the  Hispano's  inferior  economic 
status  is  perpetuated. 

The  economic  problems  of  the  minority  culture  groups 
of  the  Mountain  West  show  no  great  divergences  from  the 
national  problem.  The  regional  situation  has  its  own  char- 
acter, due  to  the  nature  of  the  minority  cultures  involved 
and  to  the  relative  numbers  in  the  minority  groups.  The 
Indian  is,  in  many  ways,  a  special  case  in  which  the  problem 
is  mainly  a  national  one  with  regional  overtones.  The  Jap- 
anese-American has  not  been  free  from  minority  discrimina- 
tion; but,  perhaps  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  group,  the 
economic  problem  is  not  so  acute  for  him  as  for  other  and 
larger  minority  elements.  For  the  Hispano  the  economic 
aspects  of  minority  status  are  serious,  and  the  dominant 
groups  of  the  region  have  been  no  more  successful  than 
Americans  as  a  whole  in  finding  a  way  to  give  the  Hispano 
the  freedom  of  economic  opportunity  to  which  his  American 
birthright  entitles  him. 
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Migration:  Past,  Present,  and  Future 

The  westward  movement  has  been  described  aptly  as 
a  great  tidal  wave  of  people  sweeping  across  the  nation  from 
coast  to  coast  during  a  century  and  a  half  of  settlement  and 
conquest.  Although  our  statistics  on  migration  are  inade- 
quate, it  is  possible  to  get  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude and  direction  of  population  movement  from  data  on 
state-of-birth  and  state-of-residence  of  the  population.  These 
data  extend  back  to  the  Census  of  1850.  From  them  it  may 
be  observed  that  by  1850  the  Atlantic  states  were  experienc- 
ing a  net  emigration  of  population.  Ohio  joined  the  deficit 
group  by  1860,  and  by  1890  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Louisiana  were  losing  population  to  the  West.  By  1910  the 
wave  of  migration  had  swept  so  far  past  Missouri  and  Iowa 
that  it  created  a  net  emigration  there.  By  1930  even  the 
"western"  states  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  losing  popu- 
lation to  the  newer  West.10  In  the  40'$  the  war  accelerated 
the  westward  trek,  and  by  1948  the  post-war  migration  was 
swelling  the  population  of  the  Pacific  states  at  the  fastest  rate 
in  forty  years.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  if  the  crest  of  the  wave 
now,  in  the  late  40'$,  is  breaking  against  the  barrier  of  the 
Pacific,  or  if  the  climax  of  the  movement  is  yet  to  come.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  crest  has  passed  the  Mountain 
West,  although  future  accretions  of  population  in  the  region 
by  migration  are  not  impossible. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  wave  of 
westward  migration  in  somewhat  greater  detail  for  the 
Mountain  West.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  observe,  decade  by 
decade,  the  extent  to  which  the  total  of  the  American-born 
population  living  in  the  region  has  exceeded  the  number  of 
individuals  born  in  the  region.  Since  not  all  those  born  in 

10  Thomas  R.  Smith:  "The  Analysis  of  Past  Migration"  in  Migration 
and  Economic  Opportunity  (Carter  Goodrich,  and  others;  Philadelphia, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1936),  pp.  676-78. 
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the  region  continue  to  live  there,  an  immigrant  is  required 
to  replace  each  native  emigrant  merely  to  maintain  the  re- 
gion's population.  Hence  if  the  number  of  immigrants  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  those  born  in  the  region,  the  difference 
between  the  two  figures  measures  the  net  gain  of  popula- 
tion for  the  region  by  immigration.  This  net  gain  is  not  a 
gain  for  a  given  decade  as  compared  with  the  previous  dec- 
ade, but  rather  a  cumulative  measure  of  population  gain 
through  immigration.  (The  same  individual  is  counted  as  a 
migrant  in  succeeding  decades  as  long  as  he  is  living.)  The 
net  gain  in  native  population  through  immigration  for  the 
period  1820-1940  is  shown  in  Chart  2  for  the  Mountain 
West  and  the  Pacific  West. 

It  will  be  seen  that  up  to  1920  the  cumulative  gains  of 
population  by  immigration  were  increasing  in  the  Mountain 
West.  In  the  next  two  decades,  however,  the  net  gain  de- 
clined— from  966,000  in  1920  to  628,000  in  1940.  Thus,  by 
1920  the  crest  of  the  westward  wave  was  moving  on  from 
the  Mountain  West  into  the  Pacific  region.  In  both  the  2o's 
and  go's  the  wave  mounted  higher  on  the  West  Coast.  Nor, 
apparently,  has  it  ceased  to  rise  during  the  present  decade. 
In  all  probability  the  westward  movement  will  continue  for 
some  years  to  come.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  that  movement 
will  be  directed  almost  solely  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  if  the 
present  "skipping  over"  of  the  Mountain  West  will  give  way 
before  another  influx  of  population  to  the  region. 

It  may  be  that  the  period  of  significant  immigration  to 
the  Mountain  West  is  definitely  a  thing  of  the  past.  From 
1920  to  1945,  through  depression  and  war,  the  percentage  of 
the  national  population  residing  in  the  Mountain  West  has 
remained  constant  at  3.15  per  cent.  Since  1935  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  made  reliable,  direct  estimates  of  migra- 
tion. These  estimates  show  that  from  1935  to  1940  six  of  the 
Mountain  States  experienced  a  net  in-migration  of  87,799 
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persons,  while  in  Montana  and  Utah  there  was  a  net  out- 
migration  of  11,129  and  !2,392  persons  respectively.  Thus, 
disregarding  intraregional  movements,  the  net  in-migration 
for  the  region  was  64,278  persons. 

During  the  war  five  of  the  eight  states  lost  population 
to  other  states  through  civilian  migration.  Three  other  states 
in  the  region  experienced  significant  in-migrations  (See  Ap- 
pendix Table  20).  Although  these  figures  do  not  measure 
the  net  gain  or  loss  in  population  for  the  region,  they  do 
indicate  that  the  volume  of  migration  in  the  war  period 
1940-5  was  much  larger  than  the  movement  from  1935  to 
1940  and  that  the  net  in-migration  of  the  earlier  period  be- 
came a  net  out-migration  during  the  war.  Since  the  war,  net 
emigration  from  the  Mountain  States  has  continued  despite 
a  certain  amount  of  back-flow  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
For  the  region  as  a  whole,  substantial  losses  in  some  states 
have  been  almost  balanced  by  gains  in  others.  Up  to  now  the 
losses  are  not  significantly  large,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
region  is  at  present  in  a  period  of  relative  stability  of  popu- 
lation. 

When  the  information  on  war  and  post-war  migration 
is  related  to  the  long-term  trend  of  migration  as  shown  in 
Chart  2,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  Mountain  West  is 
conforming  to  Thomas  R.  Smith's  description  of  the  migra- 
tion pattern  characteristic  of  the  westward  movement: 
"About  three  decades  after  the  first  settlement  the  immigra- 
tion surplus  reaches  a  maximum,  and  after  about  three  more 
decades  of  decreasing  surplus,  emigration  sets  in."  For  the 
Mountain  West  the  year  of  maximum  surplus  was  1920,  so 
that,  on  this  basis,  the  region  may  be  expected  to  become  an 
emigration  area  soon  after  1950"  (See  Chart  2). 

Nevertheless,  before  a  final  estimate  of  future  migration 
is  attempted,  one  other  major  factor  must  be  taken  into  con- 

11  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  678. 
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sideration.  It  is  the  effect  on  migration  of  the  industrializa- 
tion process.  In  general  the  westward  movement  has  been  the 
result  of  the  agricultural  settlement  and  development  of  the 
country — or  perhaps  more  accurately  of  resources  develop- 
ment. After  1850  the  nation  also  experienced  an  industrial 
growth  which  produced  a  major  migratory  movement  and 
attracted  population  to  the  urban  areas  of  industrial  concen- 
tration. This  movement  of  population  in  response  to  expand- 
ing job  opportunities  may  be  observed  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board around  1850-60,  in  Illinois  after  1890,  and  in  Michi- 
gan and  Indiana  after  1920. 

If  industrial  decentralization  becomes  important  and  if 
the  hydroelectric  power  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Moun- 
tain West  are  exploited  fully,  a  new  industrially  motivated 
migration  of  population  to  the  West  could  be  expected  to 
follow.  Already  there  are  signs  of  such  an  eventuality.  Some 
industrialization  is  taking  place  in  the  Mountain  West, 
largely  as  a  result  of  war  plant  investment.  This  new  activity 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  rapid  growth  of  the  urban-in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  region.  The  two  largest  of  these,  Den- 
ver and  Salt  Lake  City,  were  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  April  1947  and  it  was  found  that  the  population 
of  metropolitan  Denver  was  23  per  cent  greater  than  the 
population  in  1940.  For  metropolitan  Salt  Lake  the  increase 
was  20  per  cent.  Only  nine  of  the  34  metropolitan  districts 
surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  had  experienced  a 
greater  growth  between  1940  and  1947.  Of  these,  four  were 
on  the  West  Coast  and  two  in  Texas.12  Thus,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  industrialization  of  the  West,  which  is  em- 
bryonic in  the  Mountain  West  and  flourishing  on  the  Pacific 

12  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports: 
Population  Characteristics.  Series  P-2i.  No.  35.  Population  Characteristics  of 
Metropolitan  Districts:  April,  1947.  (Summary  report)  (Washington,  D.  C., 
August  24,  1947). 
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Coast,  may  be  expected  to  prolong  the  original  westward 
movement  beyond  its  anticipated  termination. 

Whatever  the  future  may  bring,  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  as  of  today  the  influence  of  the  westward  movement  on 
the  contemporary  population  of  the  Mountain  West  is  still 
strong.  In  1 940  more  than  one-third  of  the  native  population 
residing  in  the  region  was  born  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  The  region's  proportion  of  "immigrant  population'* 
far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  Census  Division,  except  the 
Pacific  where  half  the  population  is  immigrant.13  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Mountain  West  is  still  that  of  "new  country" 
and  the  people  still  claim  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
frontier  society. 

13  Per  cent  of  Native  Population  Living  in  the  Division  but  Born  in 
Other  Divisions,  1940. 

Division  Per  cent  Born  in  Other  Divisions 

New  England  7.7 

Middle  Atlantic  9.4 

East  N.  Central  14.7 

West  N.  Central  13.8 

South  Atlantic  9.2 

East  S.  Central  6.7 

West  S.  Central  13.7 

Mountain  37.8 

Pacific  52.0 

(From  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Population:  State  of  Birth  of 
the  Native  Population,  loc.  cit.). 
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Chapter  U«       The  Labor  Force  and  Employment 


The  preceding  discussion  of  recent  and  anticipated 
changes  in  the  population  of  the  Mountain  West  naturally 
gives  rise  to  questions  concerning  the  corresponding  fluctua- 
tions in  the  labor  force  and  employment.  How  large  was  the 
labor  force  in  1940?  How  fully  was  it  employed?  What  was 
the  manpower  contribution  of  the  region  to  the  war  effort? 
How  large  is  the  post-war  labor  force,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
employed? 

A  carefully  worked-out  answer  to  most  of  these  ques- 
tions is  available  in  a  study  of  state  and  regional  variations 
in  the  labor  force  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  1947.*  Its  most  significant  results  are  summarized  in  Table 
3,  which  shows  the  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
Mountain  West,  by  states,  in  1940,  1945,  and  1950. 

From  1940  to  1945  the  labor  force  of  the  Mountain 
West  increased  by  268,000,  or  17  per  cent.  Because  there  was 
a  net  emigration  of  population  of  at  least  69,000  during  this 

1  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 
State  and  Regional  Variations  in  Prospective  Labor  Supply.  Bulletin  No.  893 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1947). 
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period,  it  follows  that  "extra"  workers  were  drawn  into  the 
labor  force  of  the  region  in  large  numbers  during  the  war. 
In  fact,  when  the  regional  labor  force  and  the  "emigrant" 
force  are  added,  it  would  appear  that  the  wartime  manpower 
contribution  of  the  Mountain  West  was  somewhat  greater 
than  the  national  contribution.  For  on  this  basis  the  region's 
labor  force  had  increased  in  1945  by  21.4  per  cent  over  1940, 
as  compared  with  a  national  increase  of  20.4  per  cent  for  the 
same  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  Mountain  West 
served  as  a  labor  reservoir  during  the  war  is  not  without 
its  dangers  to  the  regional  economy  in  the  post-war  period. 
Many  of  the  wartime  migrants  have  not  returned  to  the  re- 
gion, and  the  dynamic  effects  of  war-generated  activity  in 
other  regions  may  even  encourage  a  further  out-migration  at 
something  like  the  war-period  rate. 

This  latter  eventuality  is  assumed  in  arriving  at  the  pro- 
jection of  the  1950  labor  force  in  Assumption  C  of  the  table. 
Here  it  is  postulated  that  interstate  migration  between  1945 
and  1950  will  equal  the  net  interstate  migration  of  civilian 
workers  between  1940  and  1945.  On  this  basis  the  labor  force 
of  the  Mountain  West  in  1950  would  amount  to  1,700,000 
persons.  This  number  would  be  2.85  per  cent  of  the  national 
labor  force  in  1950,  while  in  1940  the  region  possessed  2.88 
per  cent  of  the  national  labor  force. 

An  opposite  condition  is  presented  in  Assumption  B 
which  supposes  that  the  net  number  of  workers  who  move 
between  states  during  the  post-war  period,  1945-50,  will  be 
the  same  as  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  1935-40 
experience.  Because  this  earlier  period  witnessed  a  net  im- 
migration to  the  Mountain  West,  the  projected  labor  force 
in  1950,  with  in-migration  assumed,  rises  to  1,827,000  or 
2.95  per  cent  of  the  national  labor  force. 

A  third  assumption  (Assumption  A)  presumes  that  there 
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will  be  no  net  effect  of  migration  on  the  labor  force  from 
1945  to  1950;  and,  consequently,  this  estimate  of  1,796,000 
persons  in  the  labor  force  falls  between  the  two  opposing  as- 
sumptions of  out-migration  and  in-migration.  In  the  preced- 
ing chapter  considerable  evidence  was  brought  forward  to 
support  the  view  that  the  Mountain  West  is  approaching  a 
period  of  relative  stability  of  population;  therefore  this  last 
estimate  would  seem  to  be  the  most  likely  one  for  1950.  Such 
a  labor  force  would  be  13.7  per  cent  greater  than  in  1940,  as 
compared  with  a  13.3  per  cent  growth  in  the  national  labor 
force  during  the  decade.  Also,  the  regional  labor  force  would 
account  for  2.90  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  force,  which  rep- 
resents practically  the  same  regional  share  as  the  2.88  per  cent 
of  1940. 


Possibilities  for  Employment  in  1950 

What  are  the  possibilities  for  the  employment  of  a 
labor  force  of  this  size  in  the  Mountain  West?  The  answer  to 
this  question  depends  in  part  on  an  understanding  of  the  in- 
fluence on  contemporary  employment  of  the  region's  employ- 
ment experience  in  the  recent  past.  Here,  unfortunately,  the 
record  is  not  too  good.  In  1940,  at  the  time  of  the  Census, 
the  percentage  of  the  total  population  over  14  years  of  age  in 
the  labor  force  was  smaller  in  the  Mountain  West  than  in 
any  other  Census  Division  in  the  country.  Yet  the  Mountain 
States  had  the  highest  percentage  of  unemployed  workers  of 
any  region  and,  also,  the  highest  percentage  of  persons  em- 
ployed on  emergency  public  work.  A  comparison  of  the  re- 
gion with  the  nation  as  a  whole  further  emphasizes  the  ex- 
tent of  unemployment  in  the  Mountain  West  in  1940:  * 

4  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Population.  Vol.  II.  Character- 
istics of  the  Population.  Part  I.  United  States  Summary  and  Alabama — 
District  of  Columbia.  i6th  Census  of  the  United  States:  1940  (Washington, 
D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1943),  Table  37,  p.  90. 
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In  the  United  States  85.6  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  was  em- 

ployed; 
in  the  Mountain  West 

only  82.7  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States  4.8  per  cent  was  employed  on  emer- 

gency public  work; 
in  the  Mountain  West  7.1  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States  9.6  per  cent  was  seeking  work; 

in  the  Mountain  West  10.2  per  cent. 

Clearly,  unemployment  was  a  serious  problem  in  the 
Mountain  West  in  1940.  Moreover,  improvement  in  the  re- 
gion was  slow  after  1940  so  that  when  the  war  demand  for 
labor  began  the  region  served  as  a  reservoir  of  labor  for  the 
war  production  areas.  Shipyards  and  aircraft  factories  drew 
the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  "Anglo"  workers,  while  the  His- 
pano's  and  Indians  found  employment  on  railroads,  farms, 
and  construction  projects. 

After  the  war  a  return  flow  set  in,  and  a  significant  num- 
ber of  migrants  came  back  to  the  region,  attracted  by  condi- 
tions of  full  employment  and  high  agricultural  income.  As 
a  result,  total  employment  in  1946  was  greater  than  in  1945 
when  the  war  conditions  still  prevailed.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  were  1,570,000  persons  employed  in  the  Mountain 
West  in  October  1946,  and  only  about  23,000  unemployed.5 

However,  this  extraordinarily  high  level  of  employment 
falls  short  of  the  minimum  estimated  job  requirements  for 
1950  by  some  200,000  jobs.  The  experience  of  the  past  de- 
cade points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  economy  of 

5  The  New  American  Market.  (Reports  reprinted  from  Business 
Week;  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  1947).  This  study  is 
based  on  official  United  States  government  employment  data  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Unfortunately  publication  of  data  on  "employees  in  non-agricultural 
establishment  by  states,"  formerly  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
was  discontinued  in  December  1946.  Without  these  data  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  estimate  total  employment  by  states  for  1947  and  1948. 
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the  Mountain  West  cannot  provide  employment  for  all  the 
members  of  a  labor  force  of  the  size  anticipated  for  1950.  It 
seems  useful,  therefore,  to  examine  the  possibilities  for  the 
expansion  of  employment  inherent  in  the  regional  economy. 
The  first  step  in  such  an  examination  is  an  analysis  of  the 
industrial  pattern  of  the  region.  If  more  jobs  are  needed  to 
provide  employment  for  the  region's  labor  force,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  discover,  industry  by  industry,  those  areas  in  which 
potentialities  for  expansion  exist.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
following  chapter. 


9. 


Chapter  \tm       Production  in  the  Mountain  West 


The  Mountain  West  is  a  reasonably  homogeneous  re- 
gion with  a  foundation  of  physical  resources,  a  labor  force, 
and  a  pattern  of  economic  activity  uniquely  its  own.  Its  peo- 
ple, however,  are  a  part  of  a  larger  homogeneous  group  which 
we  usually  call  "American;"  and  its  pattern  of  production  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  productive  pattern  of  the  larger  na- 
tional economy.  A  description  of  the  production  of  the  re- 
gion, therefore,  necessarily  involves  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
gional economy  with  the  productive  activity  of  the  national 
economy.  To  what  extent  is  the  Mountain  West  a  specialized 
sub-division  of  the  national  economy?  In  what  directions  is  it 
specialized?  To  what  extent  does  it  repeat  the  national  pat- 
tern within  its  own  boundaries? 

Many  types  of  economic  activity  are  common  to  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  production  of  food  and  fiber, 
the  provision  of  facilities  for  trade  and  services,  and  the  activ- 
ities of  government  and  the  professions  are  found  every- 
where. At  the  same  time,  however,  specialization  undoubt- 
edly exists.  Iowa  is  an  agricultural  state  even  though  manu- 
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facturing  takes  place  there.  Connecticut  specializes  in  manu- 
facturing although  it  grows  tobacco,  too.  Thus  on  balance  a 
state  or  a  region  specializes,  and  the  region's  contribution  to 
the  national  economy  is  in  part  a  specialized  one. 

Perhaps  the  best  general  measure  of  specialization  or  di- 
versification in  the  economic  pattern  of  a  region  is  the  distri- 
bution of  its  employment  among  the  various  types  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  Such  a  distribution  for  the  United  States  and 
for  the  Mountain  West  is  given  in  the  following  table  which 
shows  the  percentage  distribution  of  employed  workers  by 
industry  groups  for  the  nation  and  for  the  region.  In  addi- 
tion, the  deviations  of  the  regional  pattern  from  the  national 
pattern  of  employment  are  shown  in  column  3. 

The  production,  pattern  of  the  region  now  emerges 
clearly.  The  Mountain  West  is  a  region  which  is  specialized 
noticeably  in  agriculture  and  mining,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  transportation-communication.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
notably  deficient  in  manufacturing.  Moreover,  a  comparison 
with  other  regions  brings  out  the  fact  that  no  other  region  of 
the  United  States  is  as  deficient  in  manufacturing  as  the 
Mountain  West.  Even  the  Southern  and  Midwestern  states, 
which  are  more  highly  specialized  in  agriculture  than  the 
West,  have  a  greater  percentage  of  their  employment  in  man- 
ufacturing than  the  Mountain  West.  *  Thus,  the  source  of  the 
fundamental  unbalance  in  the  Mountain  economy  stands 
sharply  revealed. 


The  Dispersion  of  Productive  Activities  Within  the  Region 

The  degree  of  specialization  and  unbalance  in  the 
economy  of  the  Mountain  West  can  be  seen  even  more  clearly 

1  National  Resources  Planning  Board:  Industrial  Location  and  Na- 
tional Resources  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  1943),  Table  5,  p.  121. 
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TABLE  4:  Percentage  Distribution  of  Employed  Workers  in  Major  Industry 
Groups — United  States  and  Mountain  West — and  Deviations  of  the  Moun- 
tain West  from  the  United  States  Industrial  Pattern — 1940. 


Deviation 

United 

Mountain 

of  Moun- 

Major Industry  Group 

States 

West 

tain  West 
from  United 
States 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Percentage 

points 

Agriculture 

18.54 

26.03 

749 

Forestry  and  Fishing 

0.23 

0.24 

.01 

Coal-mining 

1.17 

1.42 

•25 

Oil  and  gas  wells 

0.41 

0.49 

.08 

Other  mines  and  quarries 

0.45 

447 

4.02 

Construction 

4-55 

5.26 

•7i 

Manufacturing 

23.41 

8.42 

-14-99 

Transportation,  Communi- 

cation, etc. 

6.89 

8.30 

1.41 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

16.69 

17-43 

•74 

Finance,  insurance  and  real 

estate 

3-25 

2.31 

-•94 

Business  and  repair  services 

1.91 

2.26 

•35 

Personal  services 

8.88 

743 

-145 

Amusement,  recreation,  etc. 

0.88 

o-95 

.07 

Professional  and  related  serv- 

ices 

7-35 

8.46 

i.i  i 

Government 

3.88 

5.01 

i-i3 

Industry  not  reported 

i-53 

i-52 

—  .01 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

SOURCE:  National  Resources  Planning  Board:  Industrial  Location  and 
National  Resources  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  1943),  pp.  120-1. 
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when  comparisons  with  the  national  pattern  are  made  by 
states  rather  than  with  reference  to  the  larger  unit  of  the  re- 
gion. Table  5  shows  the  deviations  of  each  of  the  eight  states 
of  the  region  from  the  United  States  industrial  pattern. 

Several  important  points  emerge  from  an  examination 
of  this  table.  The  states  of  the  region  are  by  no  means  homo- 
geneous in  industrial  pattern.  Colorado  stands  out  here  as  a 
strongly  diversified  state.  The  deviations  of  its  employment 
pattern  from  the  national  pattern  are  not  large,  with  the 
single  exception  of  manufacturing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Colo- 
rado ranks  fourth  among  all  the  states  in  degree  of  diversifica- 
tion.2 Utah  in  fifteenth  place  in  degree  of  diversification  and 
Arizona  in  seventeenth  might  also  be  regarded  as  diversified 
states.  The  other  five  states  are  distinctly  specialized  in  char- 
acter— mainly,  of  course,  in  agriculture  and  in  mining.  The 
three  "diversified"  states  are,  nevertheless,  strongly  deficient 
in  manufacturing.  Even  Colorado,  where  diversity  is  exten- 
sive in  other  respects,  has  a  large  deficiency  in  manufacturing. 
Here  again,  the  essential  unbalance  of  the  region  is  clearly 
shown. 

A  further  examination  of  the  data  on  manufacturing 
established  the  existence  of  a  concentration  of  manufacturing 
activity  at  a  few  centers  within  the  region.  These  clusters  are 
found  mainly  in  Colorado  and  Utah.  In  1947  the  number  of 
production  workers  in  manufacturing  in  the  entire  region 
amounted  to  about  119,000.  Nevertheless,  more  than  one- 
third  of  this  regional  total,  44,000,  was  in  Colorado;  and  an- 
other 20,000  persons  were  employed  in  manufacturing  in 
Utah.  Thus  there  is  a  regional  pattern  in  which  Colorado 
forms  the  primary  nucleus  of  the  regional  economy,  with 
Utah,  and  Montana-Idaho  forming  secondary  nuclei.  Since 
manufacturing,  finance,  and  distribution  facilities  tend  to  be 
centralized  in  urban  areas,  the  loci  of  industrial  concentra- 

2  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  op.  cit.,  Table  6,  p.  123. 
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tion  in  the  region  can  be  further  defined.  The  central  nucleus 
in  Colorado  is  reduced  to  the  Denver-Pueblo  axis  along  the 
Eastern  slope  of  the  mountains.  The  secondary  center  in 
Utah  is  based  on  an  Ogden-Salt  Lake-Provo  axis,  while  Phoe- 
nix and  Albuquerque  form  the  centers  of  urban  industrial 
development  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

From  this  description  a  final,  over-all  picture  emerges. 
The  Mountain  West  as  a  region  is  specialized  in  agriculture 
and  mining,  and  its  manufacturing  activity  has  lagged  far  be- 
hind national  development.  Within  the  Mountain  West  spe- 
cialization has  been  carried  far  in  the  sub-areas  of  the  region, 
while  centers  of  concentration  of  industry  and  population 
which  create  a  cohesive  regional  pattern  have  developed. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  origin  and  growth  of  regional 
and  sub-regional  specialization  in  the  Mountain  West  already 
has  been  made  apparent  in  previous  chapters.  The  people  of 
the  region  have  made  use,  naturally  and  directly,  of  the  phys- 
ical resources  at  hand.  But  why  have  they  failed  to  manufac- 
ture and  process  these  same  materials,  adding  value  to  them 
by  their  own  labor  and  augmenting  their  own  income?  Per- 
haps a  brief  examination  of  the  major  factors  which  affect  in- 
dustrial location  will  yield  an  answer. 


Determinants  of  Underdevelopment  in  Manufacturing  in 
the  Mountain  West 

According  to  a  study  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
there  are  thirteen  basic  factors  which  usually  govern  the  loca- 
tion of  an  industrial  plant:  (i)  location  of  production  ma- 
terials; (2)  labor;  (3)  sites;  (4)  industrial  fuel;  (5)  transporta- 
tion facilities;  (6)  market;  (7)  distribution  facilities;  (8) 
power;  (9)  water;  (10)  living  conditions;  (i  i)  laws  and  regula- 
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tions;  (12)  tax  structure;  and  (13)  climate.3  These  factors  are 
listed  roughly  in  order  of  their  importance,  but  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  location  of  a  given  plant  depends  upon 
the  complex  relationship  among  the  thirteen  for  that  partic- 
ular set  of  circumstances.  In  some  cases  one  factor  will  domi- 
nate, and  all  other  considerations  will  become  subordinate. 
In  other  cases,  the  various  locational  pulls  will  be  almost 
equal  and  a  factor  which  ordinarily  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance will  be  the  decisive  factor  for  this  particular  plant.  It 
follows  that  in  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  regional  under- 
emphasis  on  manufacturing  in  the  Mountain  West  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  more  closely  at  the  location  pattern  of  the  region, 
examining  each  type  of  manufacturing  in  turn. 

A  study  of  the  location  of  manufacturing  throughout  the 
United  States  has  shown  that  some  industries  are  definitely 
localized  in  well-defined  spots  in  the  national  economy.4  An 
obvious  example  of  this  kind  of  industry  is  the  canned  fish 
industry.  By  contrast  there  are  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  newspaper  and  job  printing  industries, 
which  are  located  with  reference  to  factors  which  are  found 
nearly  everywhere  throughout  the  economy.  Such  industries 
are  properly  referred  to  as  *  'non-localized." 

Within  a  given  state  or  region  both  localized  and  non- 
localized  industries  will  exist.  Some  of  these  will  be  impor- 
tant in  the  regional  economy,  others  relatively  unimportant.5 
If  we  combine  this  latter  characteristic  of  a  region's  manu- 
facturing with  the  former  distinction,  a  fourfold  classification 
of  manufacturing  in  the  regional  economy  results:  (i)  local- 

3  U.  S.  Dept  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Domestic  Commerce:  Basic  In- 
dustrial Location   Factors,   Industrial    Series   No.   74,    (Revised   June,    1947; 
Washington  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1947). 

4  A  "localized"  industry  is  more  precisely  described  as  one  having  a 
high  coefficient  of  localization.  For  a  definition  of  this  measure  and  a  list 
of  coefficients  for  127  leading  types  of  manufacturing  see  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  op.  cit.,  pp.  107-119. 

5  An  important  industry  in  a  state  or  region  is  better  denned  as  one 
having  a  high  location  quotient.  See  loc.  cit. 
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Location  Characteristics  of 
Manufacturing  in  the  Mountain  West 


BASIC  RAW 

MATERIALS: 

PRIMARY  PROCESSING: 

END-PRODUCT 
PROCESSING  : 

Grains 
Sugar  Beets 

FLOUR,  FEED- 
STUFFS 
SUGAR 

Bread,  biscuits,  etc. 
Candy  and  confectionery 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Milk 

Cattle  and  Sheep 

Hides 

Wool 

Timber 


Clay 
Petroleum 

Potash 

Phosphates 

Iron  Ore  and  Coal 


Non-ferrous  metals 


Dressed  fresh  meat 

Tanning 

Scouring 

LOGGING 
SAW  MILLS 
WOOD  PRESERVING 
POSTS,  TIES, 
MINE  PROPS 

Pulp 


Brick  and  Tile 

REFINED  OILS' 
AND  GASOLINE 

FERTILIZERS 

Fertilizers 

STEEL  WORKS 

Fabricated  Steel   Pro- 
ducts 


Canned   Fruits,  Vege- 
tables 
Creamery  Butter 

Meat  products 

Shoes 

Woolens  and  wor- 
steds 

Dimension,  seasoned 
lumber 

Mill  worked  lumber 

Boxes  and  crates 
Furniture 
Paper  products 
Newspapers 
Rubber    Tires,    Tubes, 
Belts,  Etc. 


Industrial  Machinery 


Wire  and  Nails 


Primary  and  Secondary  Foundaries: 
Smelting 


KEY: 

Products  of  localized  industries  important  in  the  region:  FLOUR 
Products  of  non-localized  industries  important  in  the  region:  Newspapers 
Products  of  localized  industries  unimportant  in  the  region:  Wool  Scouring 
Products  of  non-localized  industries  unimportant  in  the  region:  Tanning 
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ized  industries,  important  in  the  region;  (2)  nonlocalized  in- 
dustries important  in  the  region;  (3)  localized  industries  un- 
important in  the  region;  (4)  nonlocalized  industries  unim- 
portant in  the  region. 

Such  a  classification  is  presented  for  the  Mountain  West 
in  tabular  form  on  page  106. 

Several  important  observations  emerge  from  a  study  of 
this  list  of  industries: 

Every  type  of  manufacturing  rated  as  important  in  the 
Mountain  West  is  based  on  the  utilization  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  region,  except  rubber  products  and  newspapers. 
Most  of  the  important  ones  are  also  "localized"  type  indus- 
tries, being  tied  to  the  raw  materials  which  they  process.  Ex- 
amples are  beet  sugar,  flour,  and  native  lumber. 

In  a  few  cases  local  initiative  has  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing nonlocalized  industries  in  the  Mountain  West  and  in  de- 
veloping them  to  a  place  of  regional  importance  in  competi- 
tion with  similar  industries  in  other  regions.  In  all  these 
cases,  however,  the  raw  materials  are  easily  available  in  the 
region.  Examples  are  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  industrial 
machinery,  and  fabricated  steel. 

A  number  of  raw  materials  are  found  in  the  region  in 
significant  amounts,  but  they  are  processed  regionally  to  an 
unimportant  extent,  or  not  at  all.  In  some  cases  processing  is 
localized  nationally  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Exam- 
ples are  wool  scouring,  woolens,  and  the  smelting  and  refin- 
ing of  non-ferrous  metals. 

There  is  a  large  group  of  nonlocalized  manufacturing 
industries,  which  are  regionally  unimportant  despite  the 
presence  of  requisite  raw  materials  in  the  region.  Most  of 

SOURCE:  National  Resources  Planning  Board:  Industrial  Location  and 
National  Resources  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  1943),  Chap.  V,  Table  2  and  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Census  of  Manufactures:  1939  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  1940). 
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these  industries  represent  advanced  stages  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process.  Examples  are  meat  packing,  furniture,  paper 
products,  and  non-ferrous  metals  products. 

From  these  observations  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  not 
too  difficult  to  find  the  reasons  for  the  location  in  the  Moun- 
tain West  of  the  types  of  manufacturing  which  actually  exist 
there.  It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  the  absence  of  other  types 
of  manufacturing  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
found  in  the  Mountain  West,  particularly  when  the  requisite 
raw  materials  are  present  in  adequate  amounts.  Undoubtedly 
various  factors  or  combinations  of  factors  among  the  thirteen 
determinants  of  location  cited  above  are,  or  have  been,  un- 
favorable to  location  in  the  Mountain  West.  Among  these 
the  most  important  have  been  restricted  markets,  inferiority 
of  local  materials,  freight  rate  differentials,  and  fuel  and 
power  costs.  Some  of  these  are  no  longer  as  important  as  they 
once  were,  at  least  in  certain  cases.  Conditions  regarding  oth- 
ers have  changed  but  little  in  recent  years.  A  few  examples 
will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  problems  faced 
by  the  Mountain  West  in  attempting  to  increase  the  manu- 
facturing activity  of  the  region. 

LOCATION  OF  .PRODUCTION  MATERIALS  It  is  easy  to  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  the  beet  sugar  refining  industry  in  the 
Mountain  West.  Beets  are  grown  there  because  of  a  most 
favorable  combination  of  soil,  water,  and  climate.  In  the  pro- 
cessing of  the  beet  there  is  a  great  loss  of  weight.  Conse- 
quently it  is  cheaper  to  ship  the  finished  product  than  the 
raw  material.  The  industry  is  a  materials-orientated  industry, 
the  location  of  the  material  dominating  and  subordinating 
the  other  factors  which  govern  location. 

Paper  mills  also  are  located  near  the  source  of  materials 
for  the  same  reason.  But  the  pine,  spruce,  and  aspen  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  have  been  inferior  to  the  timber  of  the 
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Northwest  and  the  South  for  most  purposes  so  that  the  fin- 
ished lumber  and  paper  industries  have  not  developed  here. 
Recently,  technological  improvements  (plus  shortages  else- 
where) have  made  it  possible  to  utilize  beetle-killed  Engle- 
mann  spruce  for  pulp  and  paper.  At  first  this  timber  was 
shipped  to  Wisconsin  for  processing,  but  in  1949  definite 
plans  were  announced  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  in 
western  Colorado  to  produce  newsprint  from  the  beetle- 
killed  spruce.  This  plant  will  employ  700  men,  a  large  num- 
ber for  a  western  enterprise.  It  is  scheduled  for  operation  in 

1951-6 

LABOR     Labor  is  an  important  locational  factor  in  many 

industries  and  the  decisive  factor  in  a  few.  The  importance 
of  labor  for  plant  location  turns  on  characteristics  of  wage 
rates,  skills,  supply,  and  attitudes.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
little  data  on  regional  wage  differentials.  The  data  on  wage 
variations  among  regions  which  have  been  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reflect  the  relative  insignificance 
of  the  Mountain  West  in  total  national  employment.  The 
major  study  of  the  Bureau  omits  the  region  entirely  because 
it  accounts  for  less  than  one  per  cent  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. On  the  basis  of  random  sampling  of  wage  rate 
data  for  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Mountain  West  it  appeared 
that  hourly  wage  rates  in  manufacturing  in  the  region  are 
about  equal  to  the  United  States  average.  This  is  true  of 
meat  packing,  machinery,  and  confectionery.  On  the  other 
hand,  wage  rates  in  foundries  are  below  the  national  average. 
It  is  significant  that  wage  rates  in  trade  and  service  oc- 
cupations in  the  Mountain  West  seem  to  be  substantially 
lower  than  the  national  average.  Wages  of  women  workers 

6  In  October  1949  announcement  was  made  of  plans  for  construction 
of  a  paper  mill  in  Poison,  Montana,  in  1950  and  a  second  mill  in  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho,  in  1951  employing  a  total  of  1000  workers.  (The  Denver  Post, 
October  i,  1949). 
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in  all  occupations  apparently  are  lower  than  the  average  of 
women's  wages  elsewhere.7  A  recent  authoritative  analysis  of 
industrial  migration  to  the  South  concludes  that  wages  have 
become  less  important  as  locational  factors,  and  that  the  sup- 
ply of  workers  and  their  attitudes  toward  unionization  have 
become  more  important.8  In  all  probability  this  generaliza- 
tion holds  good  for  the  Mountain  West.  In  a  study  of  the 
post-war  movement  for  industry  into  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado, it  was  discovered  that  the  availability  of  nonunion  men 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  location  preference  of  plants 
which  employed  65  or  more  workers.9 

To  take  another  example,  it  has  been  noticed  that  in 
recent  years  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  regional 
manufacture  of  such  products  as  jewelry,  toys,  and  precision 
instruments.  These  industries  require  skilled  labor,  and  their 
products  are  of  high  value  in  relation  to  weight,  so  they  can 
locate  without  regard  for  market.  At  least  four  fairly  large 
producers  of  these  products  have  located  in  Colorado  alone 
since  the  war,  partly  in  response  to  labor  availability.  Such 
movement  of  small  industry  represents  a  net  gain  for  the 
region  but  it  does  not  touch  the  fundamental  problem  of 
underemployment,  because  most  of  the  excess  labor  supply 
of  the  Mountain  West  is  unskilled.  If  labor  availability  alone 
determined  location,  an  industrial  migration  to  the  Moun- 
tain West  in  the  50*8  and  Go's  could  be  predicted  with  con- 
fidence. 

7  Joseph  W.  Bloch:   "Regional  Wage  Differentials:    1907-46,"  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
Vol.  66  (April  1948),  pp.  371-7. 

See  also  Monthly  Labor  Review  issues  of  January  and  November 
1947;  January,  March,  and  April  1948. 

8  Glenn  E.   McLaughlin  and  Stefan  Robock:    Why   Industry  Moves 
South,  NPA  Committee  of  the  South,  Report  No.  3,  (Washington  D.  C.,  Na- 
tional Planning  Association,  1949). 

9F.  R.  Funk:  An  Analysis  of  the  Post-War  Movement  of  Industry 
into  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  in  Terms  of  Location  Theory  (Master's 
thesis,  University  of  Colorado,  typewritten;  Boulder,  Colorado,  1948). 
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SITES  After  a  given  area  or  region  has  been  selected  for 
the  location  of  a  new  plant  it  is  necessary  to  choose  the  pre- 
cise site  upon  which  the  plant  will  stand.  Ordinarily,  the 
plant  engineer  who  examines  alternative  sites  is  concerned 
with  such  problems  as  terrain,  types  of  soil,  highways,  and 
rail  sidings.  Most  of  these  are  not  significant  for  this  study: 
but  recently  there  has  been  an  unusual  and  important  site 
factor  to  consider.  After  the  war  when  construction  materials 
were  scarce  and  prices  high  a  premium  developed  on  avail- 
able buildings  suitable  for  easy  and  quick  adaptation  to  new 
manufacturing  enterprises.  Where  such  buildings  existed 
they  usually  were  in  the  form  of  abandoned  war  plants,  and 
a  community  with  surplus  war  plants  to  offer  to  industry 
stood  in  a  favorable  position  for  attracting  new  manufactur- 
ing enterprises.  However,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  3, 
the  surplus  war  plants  of  the  Mountain  West  were  con- 
verted more  slowly  than  were  the  plants  of  other  areas,  per- 
haps because  local  promotion  was  lacking  in  many  western 
cities. 

An  example  of  a  successful  conversion  is  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Pueblo  Ordnance  Depot  of  the  manufacturing 
plant  of  the  Triplex  Corporation  of  America,  which  plans  to 
employ  300  persons  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile  pistons 
by  1950.  This  was  a  fairly  rare  case  of  the  physical  relocation 
of  a  plant,  the  machinery  and  equipment  being  transported 
from  the  old  plant  in  Chicago  to  the  new  site  in  Pueblo. 
Nevertheless,  in  many  other  cases  the  availability  of  war  plant 
sites  in  the  Mountain  West  has  not  been  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  locational  pull  of  the  more  favorable  location  fac- 
tors in  other  regions. 

INDUSTRIAL   FUEL   AND   POWER       The    effects   of   fuel   COStS 

on  industrial  location  cannot  be  illustrated  in  specific  cases 
without  reference  to  fairly  complex  cost  analyses.  There  is, 
however,  a  general  relationship  of  direct  significance.  Of 
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some  326  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States,  68 
are  classified  as  primarily  raw-materials-using  industries.  This 
small  group  accounts  for  almost  half  of  all  the  fuels  and  elec- 
tric energy  used  by  all  of  the  326  manufacturing  industries. 
Fuels  and  power  add  relatively  more  to  the  value  of  manu- 
factured products  in  the  initial  processing  stages  than  they  do 
in  the  later  stages  of  manufacture. 

Since  much  of  the  manufacturing  in  the  Mountain  West 
is  raw-materials-processing  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of 
the  Mountain  States  rank  very  high  in  the  consumption  of 
fuels  in  manufacturing.  In  1939  Nevada  was  first  among  all 
the  states  in  per  capita  fuel  consumption  as  measured  in  Brit- 
ish Thermal  Units  per  wage  earner,  and  Wyoming  was  sec- 
ond.10 Utah  stood  in  fourth  place  and  Colorado  in  fifth  place. 
Pennsylvania  was  the  largest  gross  consumer  of  fuels  in  the 
United  States,  but  its  consumption  per  wage  earner  was  less 
than  half  that  of  the  western  states. 

It  is  apparent  that  fuel  is  a  very  important  cost  item  for 
many  of  the  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  West.  Fortu- 
nately large  deposits  of  coal  are  available  locally  and  over-all 
fuel  costs  measured  in  terms  of  millions  of  BTU's  consumed 
have  not  been  high.  In  1939  the  average  cost  per  million  units 
was  14.9  cents  in  the  Mountain  West  as  compared  with  the 
United  States  average  of  15.8  cents. 

On  the  other  hand,  electric  power  costs  are  not  so  favor- 
able for  regional  expansion.  In  1946,  for  example,  industrial 
power  cost  more  in  Denver,  Salt  Lake,  and  Phoenix  than  in 
cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Southwest  where  manufactur- 

10  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  op.  cit.,  p.  166: 

Nevada  2,971  million  BTU's  per  wage  earner. 

Wyoming  2,829        " 

Texas  2,654        " 

Utah  2,498 

Colorado  2,078        "  " 
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ing  is  expanding  rapidly.11  Apparently,  power  and  fuel  costs 
will  have  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  enable  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  Mountain  West  to  compete  successfully  with 
other  regions.  Without  competitive  power  rates  the  Moun- 
tain West  must  either  forego  the  further  development  of 
some  types  of  manufacturing,  or  the  regional  industry  must 
compensate  for  higher  power  costs  by  lower  wage  rates  or  sim- 
ilar economies.  As  long  as  the  region's  manufactures  are 
based  on  raw  materials  processing,  fuel  and  power  will  be  an 
important  item  in  costs.  The  need  for  the  full  development 
of  the  hydroelectric  power  potential  of  the  region  thus  be- 
comes imperative. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES  Physical  factors  of  trans- 
portation are  of  course  important  in  location.  In  general,  the 
Mountain  West  is  well  provided  with  air,  rail,  and  truck 
transport  facilities.  But  rates  are  also  important,  and  here 
lies  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  industrialization  of  the  Mountain 
West. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the  effects  of 
freight  rate  differentials  on  regional  processing  is  the  case  of 
the  meat  packing  industry  in  Denver.  Before  1945,  the  rate 
on  fresh  meat  from  Denver  to  the  West  Coast  was  about 
twice  the  rate  on  live  cattle.  This  rate  favored  the  shipment  of 
live  animals  from  the  cattle  area  to  the  consuming  centers  on 

11  Range  of  average  charges  for  industrial  service  in  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour: 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  2.11  to  .97 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  1.99  to  1.60 

Denver,  Colo.  2.40  to  1.14 

Houston,  Texas  1.85  to  .94 

Galveston,  Texas  1.85  to  .84 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  1.94  to  .95 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  1.75  to  .88 

Portland,   Ore.  1.53  to  .69 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  1.30  to  .60 

Source:    Federal    Power   Commission,    Typical   Electric  Bills:    1946* 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  May,  1946). 
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the  Coast.  A  revision  of  rates  in  1945  reduced  the  differential 
to  about  100  to  140.  As  a  result,  fresh  meat  and  packing-house 
products  began  to  move  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
By  1948,  such  shipments  had  reached  an  annual  average  of 
approximately  4,000  carloads,  as  compared  with  the  negligi- 
ble shipments  in  pre-war  years.  Thus  a  single  adjustment  in 
the  rate  differentials  has  greatly  stimulated  the  indigenous 
processing  of  one  of  the  Mountain  West's  basic  agricultural 
products  (See  below,  Chapter  13). 

MARKETS  AND  DISTRIBUTION  FACILITIES  AcCCSS  tO  mar- 
kets and  facilities  for  distribution  are  important  locational 
factors.  The  existence  of  the  many  branch  plants  in  the 
Mountain  West  is  evidence  of  the  locational  advantage  of 
being  near  markets.  Armour,  Swift,  Cudahy,  duPont,  Coca- 
Cola,  and  many  others  have  branches  in  the  Mountain  West 
to  supply  western  markets. 

The  restricted  market  of  a  sparcely  populated  region  un- 
doubtedly has  discouraged  the  establishment  of  certain  man- 
ufacturing industries  in  the  West.  A  good  example  is  the 
phosphate  industry.  There  are  three  well-known  phosphate 
rock  deposits.  Those  in  Tennessee  are  the  closest  to  the  chief 
market;  and  large  supply  of  coke  and  electric  power,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  phosphate,  is  readily  available 
in  the  area.  These  deposits  are  rather  small,  and  are  being 
used  up  rapidly.  The  nation's  largest  reserves  of  phosphate 
exist  in  the  Mountain  West  in  the  states  of  Montana,  Idaho, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming.  Some  smaller  deposits  are  found  in 
Florida.  Recently,  the  Florida  deposits  were  selected  for  a 
new  plant  by  The  Victor  Chemical  Works  because  the  west- 
ern reserves  have  the  disadvantage  of  distance  from  the  mar- 
ket and  higher-cost  electric  power  and  coke.12  However,  west- 
ern farmers  do  use  fertilizer  and  the  Farmers  Union  has  been 
campaigning  for  a  western  phosphate  industry  for  years.  As 

12  McLaughlin  and  Robock,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 
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the  western  market  increases  and  as  new  supplies  of  hydro- 
electric power  become  available,  large-scale  development  of 
the  western  deposits  is  certain  to  take  place — perhaps  in  the 
not-too-distant  future. 

Wool  scouring  and  woolen  textile  manufacture  are  also 
strongly  attracted  to  the  market.  Now  that  a  new  textile  mar- 
ket and  producing  center  is  growing  up  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  possibilities  for  creating  a  wool  scouring  industry  in  the 
Mountain  West,  where  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  wool-clip  is 
produced,  seem  excellent.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  established  an  experimental  wool  scouring  plant  in  Den- 
ver. Both  research  and  promotion  activities  are  widespread  in 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  and  a  new  industry  is 
about  to  be  born  (See  Chapter  14). 

The  gradual  shift  of  markets  to  the  West  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  decision  of  the  Kennecott  Copper  Com- 
pany to  establish  the  first  copper  refinery  in  the  copper-pro- 
ducing West.  The  refinery  is  located  in  Utah  and  will  refine 
about  half  of  the  copper  formerly  smelted  there  and  shipped 
East  for  refining.  The  plant  will  be  in  operation  in  1950  and 
will  have  a  capacity  of  12,000  tons  monthly,  employing  about 
1,000  persons.  It  will  supply  the  rapidly  growing  Pacific 
Coast  market  as  well  as  certain  market  areas  in  the  Middle 
West.  In  commenting  on  the  necessity  for  a  western  refining 
operation  in  his  annual  report,  E.  T.  Stannard,  President  of 
Kennecott,  stated  that: 

"A  constantly  growing  demand  for  copper  in  the  middle 
west  and  the  recent  heavy  increase  in  freight  rates  make  it 
disadvantageous  to  continue  treating  at  eastern  refineries 
tonnage  which  has  to  be  returned  to  buyers  in  the  Middle 
West."  18 

WATER  In  the  semi-arid  West,  water  is  a  limiting  factor 
for  every  type  of  economic  expansion.  Already  there  are  many 

13  The  Denver  Post,  March,  1948. 
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communities,  such  as  Tuscon,  Arizona,  where  the  lack  of 
adequate  water  now  limits  population  growth  or  the  addition 
of  new  industrial  consumers  of  water.  In  a  few  places  a  sur- 
plus of  water  still  exists.  It  is  still  possible,  for  example,  to 
build  a  paper  mill  on  the  Colorado  River,  although  there  is 
hardly  any  type  of  manufacturing  which  uses  more  water  in 
the  production  process  than  a  pulp  and  paper  mill. 

There  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  the  affect  of 
water  supply  on  the  location  of  a  plant  on  a  given  site,  and 
the  general  problem  of  water  availability  on  a  regional  scale. 
For  some  sites  the  scarcity  of  water  is  absolute  and  unreme- 
diable,  but,  as  we  have  seen  in  earlier  chapters,  much  can  be 
done  for  the  region  as  a  whole  to  conserve  and  control  the 
existing  supplies  of  water  through  the  expansion  of  the  sys- 
tem of  dams,  reservoirs,  and  water  works  of  various  sorts. 

LIVING  CONDITIONS  AND  CLIMATE  Living  conditions  af- 
fect location  primarily  through  their  effects  on  the  labor 
force  and  labor  costs.  Some  places  are  especially  attractive  for 
pleasant  living.  If  they  are  sufficiently  attractive,  people  may 
be  willing  to  work  there  for  lower  wages  than  in  other  re- 
gions. There  is  evidence  that  even  where  a  wage  differential 
does  not  exist,  climate  and  living  conditions  are  being  given 
more  weight  in  the  choice  of  industrial  location  than  in  the 
past.14  Several  small  manufacturers  who  have  established 
plants  in  Colorado  since  the  war  have  stated  that  climate  and 
living  conditions  were  the  decisive  factor  in  the  choice  of  a 
location  for  the  new  enterprise.  Among  these  are  a  Venetian 
blind  producer  and  a  manufacturer  of  cinder  building 
blocks. 

LAWS,  REGULATION,  AND  TAX  STRUCTURE       It  IS  impossible 

to  generalize  about  these  factors  on  a  region-wide  basis,  since 
state  and  local  taxes,  laws,  and  regulations  vary  widely  among 
the  eight  states.  None  of  the  states  and  few  localities  have  of- 

14  F.  R.  Funk,  op.  cit. 
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fered  direct  tax  exemptions  to  attract  industry.  Nevada  has 
low  taxes  and  no  state  income  tax,  but  these  inducements 
have  attracted  wealth,  not  industry.  In  Colorado  recent  at- 
tempts to  enact  a  severance  tax  on  oil  have  been  defeated  in 
the  legislature  on  the  grounds  that  such  a  tax  would  discour- 
age industry.  Few  western  communities  have  given  cash 
inducements  to  attract  industry,  although  since  the  war 
some  development  corporations  have  been  formed  to  finance 
the  construction  of  factory  buildings. 

There  are  some  signs  of  a  movement  to  impose  special 
taxes  on  the  income  which  "foreign"  corporations,  particu- 
larly insurance  companies,  take  out  of  the  region,  and  to  levy 
lower  taxes  on  income  reinvested  in  the  region.  Should  such 
a  policy  actually  be  enacted  into  law  in  the  states  of  the 
Mountain  West  it  would  act  as  a  very  sharp  stimulus  to  re- 
gional investment.  This  particular  location  factor  will  bear 
careful  watching  during  the  next  few  years. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  a  number  of  examples  have 
been  cited  to  show  that  some  of  the  factors  of  location  for- 
merly unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  manufacturing  in  the 
Mountain  West  are  now  becoming  relatively  favorable  to 
future  expansion.  Nevertheless,  there  are  other  location  fac- 
tors which  still  work  to  discourage  Western  expansion.  The 
West  is  the  newest  part  of  our  country.  Even  before  it  was 
opened  to  settlement  there  was  a  well-established  manufac- 
turing industry  in  the  United  States  in  New  England  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  handicaps  of  a  late  beginning 
continue  to  be  difficult  to  overcome.  Prior  establishment  has 
given  strength  to  the  older  enterprises  and,  in  addition,  vari- 
ous devices  such  as  freight  rate  differentials  and  the  basing 
point  system  have  been  used  to  reinforce  the  advantage  of 
eastern  plants  over  upstart  rivals  in  the  West.  Inertia  is  a 
strong  factor  in  locational  change  and  sometimes  its  influence 
overcomes  the  decreasing  costs  and  improving  locational  ad- 
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vantages  of  newer  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  some  obstacles 
to  industrial  movement  to  the  West  may  be  overcome  by  the 
rll'ecls  on  location  of  the  conscious  social  planning  for  the 
decentrali/ation  of  industry  which  has  appeared  since  Hiro- 
shima. No  doubt  this  factor  will  bring  new  industries  to  the 
Mountain  West  within  the  next  decade. 


Post  War  Trends  in  Manufacturing 

In  view  of  the  success  with  which  the  Mountain  West 
is  overcoming  some  of  the  barriers  to  location,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  post-war  growth  of  manufacturing  in  the 
region.  The  end  of  the  war  brought  a  rapid  increase  in  civil- 
ian manufacturing  in  the  United  States.  Conversion  to  peace- 
time production  was  rapid,  and  manufacturing  employment 
in  civilian  production  rose  rapidly.  The  construction  of  new 
industrial  facilities  also  expanded  rapidly.  Manufacturing  ac- 
tivity in  the  Mountain  West  got  under  way  more  slowly  than 
elsewhere,  but  by  the  end  of  19.17  the  increase  in  manufac- 
turing employment  in  the  region  was  slightly  greater  than 
the  national  increase.  In  1939  the  region  had  07,000  produc- 
tion workers  in  manufacturing.  This  was  0.85  per  cent  of  the 
national  total.  In  19.17  average  employment  of  production 
workers  in  the  region  was  about  119.000  or  i.oo  per  cent  of 
total  national  production  workers  in  manufacturing. 

The  Mountain  West  has  lagged  behind  the  nation  in  the 
construction  of  new  industrial  facilities,  however.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  westward  movement  of  manufacturing 
since  the  war.  Undoubtedly,  such  a  movement  has  taken 
place,  but  not  to  the  Mountain  West.  The  great  expansion 
in  the  post-war  period  has  been  directed  toward  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  to  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Of  the  f  i.O  billions  of 
new  construction  of  manufacturing  plants  contracted  for  be- 
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tween  VE  Day  and  the  end  of  1947,  $172  millions  was  in  the 
Pacific  States  and  $245  millions  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.15 
In  the  eight  states  of  the  Mountain  West,  by  contrast,  new 
construction  of  industrial  plants  between  VE  Day  and  April 
1948  amounted  to  just  under  S6o  millions,  or  roughly  3  per 
cent  of  the  national  total.  Once  again,  this  time  in  post-war 
manufacturing  expansion,  the  Mountain  West  is  being 
skipped  over  in  favor  of  other  more  fortunate  and  more  ag- 
gressive regions. 

Yet  the  situation  is  not  hopeless.  There  are  signs  of  the 
appearance  of  a  more  favorable  environment  for  manufac- 
turing in  the  Mountain  West,  as  we  have  seen.  From  these 
various  favorable  factors  the  West  must  draw  whatever  en- 
couragement it  can,  for  the  importance  of  building  a  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  manufacturing  in  the  Mountain 
West  hardly  can  be  over-emphasized.  Lack  of  manufacturing 
is  the  primary  cause  of  lack  of  balance  in  the  regional  econ- 
omy. Regional  unbalance  contributes,  and  has  contributed, 
to  relatively  low  per  capita  incomes  and  relatively  high  un- 
employment in  the  Mountain  West.  It  is  not  good  for  the 
economic  health  of  the  region,  or  of  the  nation,  to  allow  such 
regional  unbalance  to  continue. 

15  Territorial  Information  Department:  Survey  of  Industrial  Ex- 
pansion  (Chicago,  January  1948),  Table  4;  and  "Construction  Reports,"  En- 
gineering News-Record,  Vol.  139,  November  and  December  1947;  Vol.  140, 
January  through  April  1948. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  value  of  government-owned  war 
plant  facilities  converted  to  private  ownership  and  operation.  Consequently, 
they  understate  the  actual  additions  to  plants  in  the  various  regions.  See 
Chapter  3,  and  Appendix  Table  14. 
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Chapter   IU«       Income 


In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  built  up  gradually 
a  picture  of  the  Mountain  West  as  an  economic  unit,  with 
physical  features,  demographic  characteristics,  and  employ- 
ment and  production  patterns  distinctly  its  own.  We  have 
seen  how  the  people  of  the  region  have  made  use  of  their 
natural  resources  to  create  an  economic  organization  which 
produces  goods  and  services,  and  yields  income  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  region  and  the  nation. 

How  effectively  does  this  economy  function?  How  pro- 
ductive is  it?  How  does  the  income  it  yields  compare  with 
other  regions  of  the  United  States?  How  much  does  it  con- 
tribute to  the  national  economy,  and  what  does  it  receive  in 
return?  These  are  questions  which  occur  to  anyone  who  has 
observed  the  lack  of  balance  in  the  economic  structure  of  the 
region  and  has  noticed  the  tendency  toward  underemploy- 
ment which  has  characterized  its  recent  history.  In  this  chap- 
ter and  the  two  following  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  answer 
such  questions  by  means  of  an  examination  of  the  income 
position,  the  relative  productivity,  and  ''balance  of  pay- 
ments" of  the  region. 

1  Much  of  the  analysis  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  derives  from 
the  original  work  of  William  H.  Miernyk,  Instructor  in  Economics,  University 
of  Colorado. 
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Relative  Income  Position  of  the  Mountain  West 

In  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  the 
Mountain  West  is  a  low-income  region.  The  total  income  re- 
ceived by  the  citizens  of  the  region  is  only  about  2.5  to  3  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  income  payments  to  all  individuals  in  the 
United  States;  while  on  a  per  capita  basis  income  per  person 
in  most  of  the  eight  states  usually  has  been  substantially  be- 
low the  national  level.  The  Mountain  West  is  also  a  region 
which  has  shown  relatively  little  progress  in  growth  of  income 
in  recent  years.  Since  1929  significant  trends  in  the  geographic 
distribution  of  income  have  been  clearly  evident.  In  general 
there  has  been  a  shift  southward  and  westward  of  income 
shares  in  the  United  States.  The  relative  shares  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  Eastern  States  have  been  declining, 
while  income  has  been  rising  in  the  Southeast,  Southwest, 
the  Mountain  West,  and  in  the  Far  West.  However,  these 
gains  have  been  less  pronounced  in  the  Mountain  West  and 
Great  Plains  than  in  the  other  Western  and  Southern  areas. 

The  trend  of  income  payments  in  the  Mountain  West 
since  1929  may  be  seen  in  Chart  3  and  Table  6.  In  this  chart 
regional  income  is  shown  as  a  percentage  of  national  income 
and  expressed  in  index  number  form  for  purposes  of  ade- 
quate comparison  between  regional  total  income  and  re- 
gional per  capita  income.2 

From  these  data  it  will  be  seen  that  the  share  of  the 
Mountain  West  in  national  income  payments  has  been  in- 
creasing during  the  last  nineteen  years.  In  1929  the  region 

2  The  nineteen-year  period  for  which  data  are  available  is  too  short 
and  too  disturbed  for  completely  satisfactory  trend  analysis.  Charles  F. 
Swartz,  the  leading  authority  on  income  payments  to  states,  uses  the  selected 
years  method  of  comparison  for  determining  regional  trends  in  income.  Un- 
fortunately, this  method  is  particularly  unsatisfactory  for  the  Mountain  West 
because  the  selected  years  are  also  characterized  distortions  and  irregular  in- 
fluences. See  Charles  F.  Schwartz:  "Regional  Trends  in  Income  Payments," 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  28:10-21,  September  1948. 
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received  2.5  per  cent  of  national  income  payments.  By  the 
time  of  the  post-war  prosperity  of  1946-7  it  was  receiving  ap- 
proximately 3  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  this  is  still  a  small  por- 
tion of  national  income,  but  it  represents  roughly  a  20  per 
cent  improvement  in  position  for  the  region. 

There  also  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  region's  per 
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capita  income  standing.  However,  the  relative  gain  in  per 
capita  income  during  the  nineteen-year  period  has  not 
equaled  the  relative  rise  in  total  income.  The  slope  of  the 
trend  line  for  the  index  of  per  capita  income  as  a  percentage 
of  national  per  capita  is  not  as  steep  as  the  trend  line  for 

TABLE  6:  Trends  in  Regional  Share  of  National  Income  Payments 


Year 

Regional 
Total 
Income 
(Millions) 

Regional 
Per  cent 
of 
National 

Index  of 
Regional 
Per  cent 
of 
National 

Regional 
Per  Capita 
Income 

Regional 
Per  Capita 
as  Per 
cent  of 
National 
Per  Capita 

Index  of 
Regional 
Per  Capita 
as  Per  cent 
of  National 
Per  Capita 

1929 

2,094 

2-53 

93-6 

570 

84 

95-5 

1930 

1,842 

2-51 

92.8 

497 

83 

94-3 

i93i 

i>505 

2-43 

89-9 

405 

81 

92.1 

1932 

I,H5 

2-35 

86.9 

300 

79 

89.8 

1933 

1,114 

2.41 

89.1 

299 

81 

92.1 

1934 

1,345 

2-54 

93-9 

360 

86 

97-7 

1935 

1,527 

2.61 

96.5 

408 

89 

IOI.I 

1936 

1,814 

2.67 

98.7 

461 

87 

98.9 

1937 

i,975 

2.74 

101.3 

494 

88 

IOO.O 

1938 

1,818 

2.75 

101.7 

45° 

88 

IOO.O 

1939 

i,938 

2.75 

101.7 

473 

88 

IOO.O 

1940 

2,077 

2.74 

101.3 

499 

87 

98.9 

1941 

2,464 

2.67 

98.7 

594 

86 

97-7 

1942 

3,578 

3-07 

H3-5 

862 

99 

1  12.5 

1943 

4,247 

3-03 

1  12.  1 

962 

92 

104.6 

1944 

4,372 

2.89 

106.9 

1,009 

88 

IOO.O 

1945 

4,539 

2.92 

I08.0 

1,064 

9° 

102.3 

1946 

5,054 

2.95 

lOg.I 

i,i79 

97 

I  IO.2 

J947 

5,889 

3.10 

114.6 

i,34i 

101.3 

II5.I 

1948 

6,354 

3.08 

I  IO.4 

T,355 

96.1 

IO9.2 

Equation  for  Regional  Total  trend:     y  =  I-354*  +  100.54 
Equation  for  Regional  Per  Capita  trend:     y  =  .96ogx  +  100.15 
Average  1935-39  =  100 

SOURCE:  Income  and  Population  data  from  which  the  above  are  derived  may 
be  found  in  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States:  1939  and  1947  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  1940  and  1947);  Survey  of  Current  Business,  28:18-9,  Tables  6  and  7, 
August,  1948;  and  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Series  P-25,  No.  12 
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total  regional  income  payments.  Thus  Chart  3  shows  that, 
for  the  period  as  a  whole,  the  relative  growth  of  the  income- 
producing  power  of  the  Mountain  West  was  not  accompanied 
by  an  equally  great  improvement  in  the  economic  position  of 
the  individual  citizen  of  the  region.  Furthermore,  it  should 
be  realized  that  the  relative  decline  in  population  in  the  re- 
gion tends  to  raise  its  per  capita  income  figure  by  (statistically) 
dividing  the  income  produced  among  fewer  individuals.  Con- 
sequently, it  would  seem  that  the  per  capita  income  status  of 
the  Mountain  West  would  require  some  explanation. 

An  explanation  is  even  more  strongly  called  for  when  it 
is  seen  that  other  regions  have  been  experiencing  a  more 
rapid  rise  in  per  capita  income,  particularly  since  1940.  More- 
over, the  absolute  differences  in  dollar  per  capita  income  have 
widened  rather  than  narrowed  under  the  impact  of  inflation. 
This  is  clearly  shown  in  Chart  4  which  measures  changes  in 
regional  per  capita  incomes  in  dollars  between  the  ''selected 
years"  of  1940  and  1946  for  the  various  census  divisions  of 
the  United  States.  During  this  period  the  Mountain  West 
reduced  its  inferiority  to  the  national  average  per  capita  in- 
come from  $75  per  person  to  $41.  The  New  England  region, 
which  registered  the  smallest  percentage  gain,  also  lost  in 
terms  of  dollars  as  compared  with  the  national  average.  New 
England  enjoyed  a  per  capita  income  in  1940  which  was  $150 
in  excess  of  the  national  average,  but  by  1946  the  difference 
had  been  narrowed  to  $120. 

By  contrast  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  which  increased 
per  capita  income  by  only  91  per  cent  between  1940  and 
1946,  a  gain  of  18  per  cent  less  than  the  national  average, 
nevertheless  made  a  strong  gain  in  absolute  terms.  In  1940 
residents  of  this  area  received  $194  more  than  the  national 
average,  and  by  1946  they  were  receiving  $270  per  person 
more  than  the  average  American.  Residents  of  the  Pacific 
States,  too,  appear  to  be  in  a  better  position  in  1946  than  in 
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1940.  Here  per  capita  incomes  in  1940  exceeded  the  national 
average  by  $174,  and  in  1946  by  $262. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the  East  South  Central  di- 
vision made  by  far  the  greatest  percentage  increase  during 
the  war  due  to  the  extremely  small  base  from  which  it  is 
measured.  Yet  in  absolute  terms  there  was  a  greater  difference 
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in  per  capita  income  in  this  region  and  the  nation  as  a  whole 
in  1946  than  there  was  in  1940.  In  1946  the  per  capita  income 
in  these  states  was  $459  below  the  national  average  as  com- 
pared with  $297  in  1940.  It  may  be  gratifying  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Mountain  West  and  other  low-income  regions  to  real- 
ize that  the  relative  differences  in  per  capita  incomes  in  the 
various  regions  have  been  narrowing,  but  they  are  uncom- 
fortably aware  that  the  absolute  differences  in  dollars  actually 
available  for  expenditures  remain  significantly  large  from  re- 
gion to  region. 


Sources  of  Income 

It  is  generally  understood  that  regional  income  dis- 
parities in  the  United  States  can  be  attributed  in  large  part 
to  differences  in  the  type  and  balance  of  economic  activities 
in  the  various  regions.  In  general,  manufacturing  is  more  pro- 
ductive of  income  than  agriculture,  and  low  per  capita  in- 
come tends  to  be  associated  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  agri- 
culture in  a  particular  state  or  region.3  The  four  major 
sources  of  income  payments  in  the  United  States  are:  (i) 
trade  and  services;  (2)  manufacturing;  (3)  government  pay- 
ments; and  (4)  agriculture,  in  that  order.  In  the  Mountain 
West,  however,  the  trade  and  service  category  is  followed  by 
government  and  then  by  agriculture,  with  manufacturing 
pay  rolls  trailing  as  a  poor  fourth. 

In  Table  7  the  major  sources  of  income  payments  are 
shown  for  1940  and  1946  for  the  eight  states  of  the  Mountain 
West,  and  for  five  other  states  selected  for  comparison.  A 
study  of  this  table  reveals  a  number  of  significant  facts. 

Column  i  of  Table  7  indicates  clearly  the  small  per- 
centage of  total  income  derived  from  manufacturing  in  the 

3  See  Chapter  11,  below. 
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Mountain  region  as  compared  with  the  national  average.  In 
the  Continental  United  States  in  1940,  manufacturing  pay- 
rolls accounted  for  20.3  per  cent  of  total  income.  In  the 
Mountain  States,  Utah  derived  the  largest  percentage  of  total 
income  from  this  source  in  1940,  and  this  amounted  to  only 
8.8  per  cent.  Nevada,  the  least-industrialized  of  the  Mountain 
States,  received  only  1.8  per  cent  of  its  total  from  manufac- 
turing payrolls  in  that  year. 

In  1940  the  Mountain  States  ranked  in  the  following  or- 
der in  the  percentage  of  total  income  derived  from  manu- 
facturing: Utah,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Arizona,  Wy- 
oming, New  Mexico,  and  Nevada.  These  percentages  for  each 
of  the  states  are  given  in  Column  i  of  Table  7.  For  com- 
parative purposes  five  other  states  have  been  included.  Con- 
necticut, in  1940,  received  over  one-third  of  its  total  income 
from  manufacturing  payrolls.  New  York  derived  nearly  18 
per  cent  from  this  source,  and  even  agricultural  Iowa  re- 
ceived a  greater  part  of  its  income  from  manufacturing  in 
this  year  than  any  of  the  Mountain  States.  California,  with 
its  highly  diversified  economy,  relied  upon  manufacturing 
payrolls  for  12.5  per  cent  of  total  income,  and  Arkansas  re- 
ceived 8.4  per  cent  of  its  income  from  this  source — the  same 
percentage  as  Colorado.  Thus  we  see  that  manufacturing 
payrolls  bulk  large  in  the  income  of  high  per  capita  income 
states  such  as  New  York  and  Connecticut.  Even  in  so-called 
agricultural  states  as  divergent  in  general  character  as  Iowa 
and  Arkansas,  manufacturing  is  more  important  as  a  source 
of  income  than  in  the  Mountain  West. 

Although  manufacturing  is  less  important  as  a  source  of 
income  in  the  Mountain  States  than  in  the  nation  at  large, 
the  situation  is  reversed  when  we  turn  to  agricultural  in- 
come. In  both  1940  and  1946  this  source  of  income  was  more 
important  to  the  Mountain  States  than  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  In  the  Continental  United  States  in  1940,  only  7.2 
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per  cent  of  total  income  payments  was  derived  from  agri- 
culture, and  despite  the  agricultural  boom  that  accompanied 
the  war  only  9.8  per  cent  of  total  income  was  derived  from 
this  source  in  1946.  In  the  Mountain  States  agriculture  ac- 
counts for  15-25  per  cent  of  total  income  payments.  Only  one 
Mountain  state,  New  Mexico,  received  less  income  from  ag- 
riculture as  a  percentage  of  total  income  in  1946  than  in 
1940,  although  actually  agricultural  income  in  this  state  in- 
creased by  almost  112  per  cent  between  1939  and  1946.  The 
decreasing  dependence  of  New  Mexico  upon  agriculture  is 
explained  by  its  increased  dependence  upon  government  as 
a  source  of  income. 

In  the  Continental  United  States,  trade  and  service  pay- 
ments constituted  the  single  most  important  source  of  in- 
come in  both  1940  and  1946.  In  the  former  year  25.2  per  cent 
of  total  income  payments  came  from  this  source,  and  by  1946 
this  share  had  risen  to  26.6  per  cent.  In  the  Mountain  region, 
too,  trade  and  service  payments  are  more  important  than  any 
other  single  component  of  total  income.  With  the  exception 
of  Wyoming,  which  received  only  19.5  per  cent  of  its  income 
from  trade  and  service  in  1940,  the  Mountain  States  deviate 
only  slightly  from  the  national  average.  In  that  year,  Colorado 
relied  most  upon  trade  and  service,  followed  closely  by  Ari- 
zona, Utah,  and  Nevada,  in  that  order.  All  of  these  states  ex- 
ceeded the  national  average,  ranging  from  26.8  per  cent  in 
Colorado  to  25.3  per  cent  in  Nevada.  The  remaining  four 
Mountain  States  received  less  than  the  national  average  in 
1940.  Idaho  received  23.6  per  cent  and  New  Mexico  23.5  per 
cent,  while  Montana  received  only  21.2  per  cent  from  trade 
and  service.  Despite  the  dependence  of  the  Mountain  States 
upon  the  "tourist  trade,"  and  therefore  upon  trade  and  serv- 
ice income,  we  see  that  both  California  and  New  York  re- 
ceived a  larger  percentage  of  their  total  income  from  this 
source  in  1940  than  did  any  of  the  Mountain  States. 
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Government  income  payments  rival  the  importance  of 
agricultural  income  in  the  Mountain  States.  There  appears 
to  be  a  rough  inverse  correlation  between  the  importance  of 
agriculture  and  government  as  source  of  income  in  the  vari- 
ous states  in  the  region.  That  is,  those  states  which  receive  a 
relatively  large  share  of  their  income  from  agriculture  receive 
a  smaller  percentage  share  from  government  than  those  states 
which  receive  a  smaller  share  of  total  income  from  agricul- 
ture. Nevada,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this  generalization. 

Twelve  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  total  income  pay- 
ments in  the  United  States  came  from  government  sources  in 
1940.  This -component  of  income  includes  federal,  state,  and 
local  government  payments.  During  the  war,  of  course,  such 
payments  increased  more,  in  relative  terms,  than  the  other 
three  components  already  examined,  and  by  1946  constituted 
1 7  per  cent  of  total  income  payments  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  greatest  increase  came  in  federal  payments. 

In  1940  each  of  the  Mountain  States  received  a  larger 
percentage  of  total  income  from  government  than  the  United 
States  average.  Arizona,  one  of  the  Mountain  States  least 
dependent  upon  agriculture  in  1940,  received  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  total  income  from  government,  this  share  amount- 
ing to  18.6  per  cent.  The  next  largest  recipient  of  govern- 
ment income,  proportional  to  total  income,  was  Colorado 
which  received  17.6  per  cent  from  this  source. 

By  1946  New  Mexico,  which  had  ranked  fourth  in  the 
Mountain  States  in  dependence  upon  government  in  1940, 
was  most  dependent  upon  this  source  and  had  made  the 
largest  percentage  gain.  Twenty-six  and  eight-tenths  per  cent 
of  New  Mexico's  total  income  came  from  government  in  that 
year.  Military  installations  and  the  important  Los  Alamos 
atomic  bomb  project  undoubtedly  account  for  this  significant 
shift,  because  it  is  unlikely  that  state  and  local  payments 
could  have  had  such  an  influence.  The  remaining  four  Moun- 
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tain  States  all  received  a  smaller  share  of  total  income  from 
government  in  1946  than  the  national  average,  although  all 
but  one — Wyoming — show  an  increase  in  this  component  of 
income. 

Compared  with  the  other  selected  states  included  in 
Table  7,  government  income  was  still  more  important  in  the 
Mountain  Region  in  1946  than  in  most  of  these  states.4  It  is 
true  that  Arkansas  made  important  gains,  due  in  large  part 
to  huge  military  expenditures  in  this  and  other  Southern 
states;  and  California  received  slightly  more  than  the  na- 
tional average  in  1946.  All  of  these  states,  however,  rely  more 
on  other  sources  of  income  than  they  do  upon  government. 
At  least  one  Mountain  state,  New  Mexico,  derived  a  greater 
share  of  its  total  income  from  government  than  from  any 
other  source  in  1946. 

The  importance  of  government  income  payments  to  the 
Mountain  region  is  apparent  from  these  comments.  To  il- 
lustrate this  point  further,  a  comparison  of  private  and  gov- 
ernment income  payments  alone  can  be  made.  Throughout 
the  discussion  immediately  above,  and  in  Table  7,  agricul- 
tural income  has  included  government  payments  to  farmers. 
Thus,  the  full  importance  of  the  government  as  a  source  of 
income  is  somewhat  minimized;  in  agriculture  such  items  as 
soil  conservation  and  crop  subsidy  payments  are  included  in 
what  is  normally  considered  private  income.  It  is  possible  to 
make  a  comparison  of  the  relative  importance  of  private  and 
government  income  payments  in  which  all  government  pay- 
ments, including  those  made  to  farmers,  are  considered  to- 
gether and  related  to  private  income  payments.  This  has  been 
done  in  Table  8,  in  which  government  payments  consist  of 
those  components  noted  in  footnote  3  of  Table  7  plus  gov- 
ernment payments  to  farmers,  while  private  income  payments 

4  To  compare  the  relative  importance  of  government  payments  in 
the  Mountain  States  and  all  other  states  see  Survey  of  Current  Business,  27:13, 
August,  1947,  Table  4,  Column  4. 
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represent  total  income  payments  minus  all  government  pay- 
ments to  individuals.  The  result  of  this  reclassification  of  pay- 
ments, lumping  all  government  payments  together,  is  to 
show  that  such  payments  are  even  more  important  to  the 
Mountain  region  than  the  preceding  discussion  and  Table 
7  indicate.  In  order  to  show  a  long-term  trend,  private  and 
government  payments  from  1929  to  1946  are  given  in  Table  8. 
In  1929  private  income  payments  in  the  Mountain 
States  amounted  to  2.45  per  cent  of  the  total  of  such  payments 
in  the  Continental  United  States.  By  1940  this  share  had  in- 
creased to  2.58  per  cent,  and  by  1946  to  2.82  per  cent.  Thus 
the  private  sector  of  the  Mountain  economy  has  expanded, 
although  by  a  relatively  small  percentage,  in  comparison  with 
other  regions  in  the  country.  Government  payments  did  not 
follow  a  similar  trend.  Between  1929  and  1940  government 
payments  in  the  Mountain  States  as  a  percentage  of  total 
expenditures  of  this  sort  in  the  United  States  expanded;  from 
1940  to  1946  the  percentage  declined  slightly.  In  1929  the 
Mountain  region  received  3.71  per  cent  of  total  government 
payments  in  the  United  States,  and  by  1940  this  share  had  in- 
creased to  3.82  per  cent.  By  1946  this  percentage  had  declined 
to  3.62,  a  level  below  that  of  1929.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
this  shift  does  not  represent  a  net  decline  in  such  payments 
in  absolute  terms,  but  only  that  private  income  increased  at 
a  faster  rate  than  government  payments  between  1940  and 
1946.  Despite  the  slight  decline,  the  Mountain  region  still 
received  a  larger  percentage  of  total  government  payments  in 
the  United  States  in  1946  than  it  did  of  total  private  pay- 
ments. Moreover,  government  payments  have  been  a  more 
important  source  of  income  in  all  eight  of  the  Mountain 
States  than  in  the  United  States  on  the  average  ever  since 
1929,  which  is  as  far  back  as  our  data  go.  The  significance  of 
these  facts  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  12. 
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Variations  in  Per  Capita  Income  Among  States  of  the 
Mountain  West 

Although  the  Mountain  West  exhibits  many  elements 
of  economic  homogeneity,  variations  in  per  capita  income 
among  the  eight  states  are  significantly  large.  Five  of  the 
states  cluster  rather  closely  together  in  the  size  of  income  per 
person,  but  the  other  three  diverge  substantially  from  the 
five.  In  1946  the  variations  in  per  capita  incomes  in  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  fell  between  $1,063 
and  $1,264  (Table  7).  In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  per  capita 
incomes  were  $995  and  $9 1 1  respectively.  In  most  years  the 
per  capita  incomes  in  these  two  states  are  lower  than  in  the 
others.  On  the  other  hand  income  per  head  in  Nevada  is  con- 
sistently well  above  that  of  the  other  states.  In  1946  it  was 
$1,703  which  was  even  higher  than  in  the  wealthy  states  of 
New  York  and  California. 

The  special  factors  which  cause  these  departures  from 
the  regional  norm  are  reasonably  apparent.  In  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  the  presence  of  large,  under-privileged,  minority 
groups  is  the  primary  cause  of  low  per  capita  income.  The 
income  of  the  Indians  is  very  low  for  the  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic reasons  which  were  explained  in  Chapter  7.  The 
Spanish-Americans  also  display  a  concentration  in  low-paid 
industrial  and  agricultural  employments. 

The  origin  of  the  high  per  capita  income  of  Nevada  is 
less  easily  explained.  Several  factors  certainly  contribute  to 
it,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  assessing  the  quantitative  im- 
portance of  any  one  of  them.  Agriculture  in  the  state  is  mostly 
large-scale  cattle  and  sheep  ranching  which  usually  earns 
high  incomes  for  the  small  number  of  persons  engaged  in  it. 
Mining  is  very  important  in  the  state  and  it  is  a  high-wage 
industry  there.  Probably  even  more  significant,  although  less 
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demonstrable,  is  the  effect  on  the  incomes  of  residents  of  the 
state  of  the  reputedly  high  returns  of  the  well-known  recrea- 
tion industry  of  Reno  and  Las  Vegas.  Also,  Nevada  does  not 
levy  state  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  and,  because  the  total 
population  of  the  state  is  very  small,  this  fact  probably  raises 
the  size  of  average  income  reported  by  individuals  filing  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  returns  in  Nevada. 

In  all  three  states  the  divergences  of  per  capita  incomes 
from  the  regional  norm  is  at  least  as  well  explained  by  the 
cultural  peculiarities  of  these  states  as  by  the  more  prosaic 
factors  usually  emphasized  by  the  economist. 


The  Stability  of  Incomes  in  the  Mountain  West 

Since  the  war  the  Mountain  West  has  experienced  a 
period  of  prosperity  in  which  all  economic  groups  have 
shared.  High  levels  of  employment  and  productivity  have 
been  reflected  in  rising  levels  of  income.  Some  agents  of  pro- 
duction have  gained  more  than  others,  but  the  income  posi- 
tion of  this  region  is  stronger  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
since  records  were  available.  How  stable  is  the  present  in- 
come position  of  the  Mountain  States?  What  is  the  proba- 
bility that  present  incomes  will  remain  at  the  post-war  level? 
The  agricultural  sector  of  the  Mountain  economy  has  ex- 
panded more  than  other  sectors  between  1940  and  1949. 
Further,  although  government  expenditures  were  slightly  less 
important  after  the  war  than  they  were  in  1940  as  compared 
with  total  incomes,  this  source  of  payments  in  the  Mountain 
States  is  still  a  very  important  one.  Thus,  the  stability  of  in- 
comes in  this  region  is  largely  dependent  upon  two  factors. 
First,  of  course,  is  a  continued  high  level  of  effective  demand 
for  farm  products  and,  second,  whether  government  policy 
will  maintain  a  high  level  of  public  expenditures. 
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Agricultural  prices,  in  common  with  other  raw  material 
prices,  frequently  have  been  subject  to  sudden  and  sometimes 
violent  fluctuations.  Any  region  which  depends  upon  agri- 
cultural incomes  to  a  large  extent'  is  bound  to  have  a  less 
stable  income  position  than  a  region  with  a  widely  diversified 
economy.  We  now  know  that  1948  turned  out  to  be  the  peak 
year  of  the  post-war  boom  in  farm  income.  Consequently 
the  Mountain  West  can  expect  to  witness  a  decline  in  total 
income  payments — a  reversal  of  the  trend  which  raised  these 
payments  to  a  point  slightly  above  the  national  average  in 

1947- 

It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  a  crash  similar  to  that  of 
the  early  go's  is  in  prospect  for  agriculture.  Circumstances 
following  World  War  II  differ  in  many  important  respects 
from  those  existing  after  World  War  I.  Guaranteed  farm 
prices  seem  to  be  assured  at  least  for  the  immediate  future. 
In  addition,  as  long  as  urban  employment  remains  high,  the 
demand  for  farm  products  will  remain  relatively  strong. 
Nevertheless,  when  farm  prices  turn  downward — and  there  is 
little  question  that  they  eventually  will — the  Mountain  West 
and  the  Great  Plains  regions  will  be  among  the  hardest  hit  in 
the  United  States,  and  per  capita  incomes  in  most  of  the  eight 
states  may  decline  to  their  post-war  position — well  below  the 
national  average. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Mountain  West  cannot  maintain 
its  1948-9  income  without  a  substantial  volume  of  govern- 
ment expenditures  in  the  region.  A  cut  in  such  expenditures 
would  have  serious  effects  on  the  economy  of  the  West.  Not 
only  would  some  primary  unemployment  result,  but  second- 
ary unemployment  arising  out  of  the  curtailed  purchasing 
power  of  the  region's  residents  would  be  engendered.  Not 
only  would  the  public  sector  of  the  regional  economy  be  af- 
fected, but  unemployment  means  declining  incomes  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  region. 
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Scattered  throughout  the  Mountain  States  are  dozens  of 
"ghost  towns" — former  mining  camps — that  offer  mute  testi- 
mony to  the  instability  of  an  undiversified  economy.  Such 
towns  were  dependent  for  their  incomes  upon  the  production 
of  silver  and  gold.  When  the  mining  of  these  metals  was  no 
longer  profitable  or  feasible,  the  population  quickly  migrated 
to  other  towns  or  to  other  regions.  The  analogy  here  is  ob- 
viously exaggerated.  The  economy  of  the  Mountain  States  is 
not  as  simple  as  that  of  the  early  mining  camps.  But  the  les- 
son we  can  learn  from  these  early  failures  to  diversify  pro- 
duction is  clear.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  present  levels  of 
income  and  to  raise  them  as  production  expands,  we  must 
learn  not  to  depend  too  heavily  upon  any  one  type  of  produc- 
tive activity. 


11. 


Chapter  I  I  •       Productivity 


Income  per  capita  in  the  Mountain  West  is  low  rela- 
tive to  the  industrial  East  and  the  Far  West,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  Why?  Is  it  because  the  region  is 
relatively  inefficient  as  an  economic  organization?  Is  the  pro- 
ductivity of  its  workers  low?  Or  is  the  region  an  undeveloped 
"colonial"  dependency  of  the  older,  established  East? 

These  are  difficult  questions  to  which  there  is  no  easy 
answer.  The  structure  and  functions  of  the  American  econ- 
omy are  too  complex  and  too  dynamic  in  character  for  glib 
generalizations.  At  the  same  time  there  are  facts  about  the 
regional  and  national  economies  which  can  be  established 
and  which  do  lead  logically  to  certain  conclusions. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  a  close  relationship  exists 
between  the  occupational  pattern  of  a  regional  or  national 
economy  and  the  level  of  its  per  capita  income.1  Wherever 
a  large  proportion  of  the  labor  force  is  engaged  in  the  pri- 

1  See  Colin  Clark:  Conditions  of  Economic  Progress  (New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1940),  and  Louis  H.  Bean:  "International  Industrializa- 
tion and  Per  Capita  Income,"  in  Studies  in  Income  and  Wealth.  Vol.  VIII 
(New  York,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1946),  pp.  119-143. 
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mary  occupations  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing,  per 
capita  incomes  are  low.  However,  as  industrialization  pro- 
gresses and  the  relative  amount  of  employment  in  the  second- 
ary occupations — mining,  manufacturing,  and  construction — 
rises,  per  capita  income  payments  also  rise.  Finally,  as  the 
economy  makes  greater  and  greater  use  of  mechanical  power 
in  production,  the  manpower  released  from  primary  and  sec- 
ondary employments  tends  to  move  into  the  tertiary  occupa- 
tions— trade,  service,  communications,  the  professions,  and 
so  forth.  Only  a  highly  productive  economy  can  enjoy  a  high 
per  capita  income  while  supporting  a  large  percentage  of  its 
labor  force  in  the  "luxury"  occupations.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
the  occupational  distribution  of  the  labor  force  and  the  stage 
of  economic  development  of  an  economy  serve  to  explain,  in 
large  part,  the  relative  level  of  the  per  capita  income  of  its 
members. 

When  we  apply  this  line  of  reasoning  to  the  economy  of 
the  Mountain  West  and  compare  the  regional  occupation 
pattern  with  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  some  very  inter- 
esting contrasts  are  revealed.  A  glance  at  Chart  5  and  Table 
9  shows  that  the  American  economy  has  been  going  through 
the  characteristic  evolution  of  a  modern  industrial  society. 
Over  the  decades  the  preponderance  of  total  employment  has 
shifted  successively  from  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  to 
trade  and  service  occupations. 

In  1880,  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  51.8  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force  was  engaged  in  the  primary  occupations.  By  1940 
only  18.7  per  cent  was  so  engaged.  During  the  last  seventy 
years  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force  in  tertiary  employ- 
ment has  increased  steadily,  while  employment  in  the  second- 
ary occupations  also  has  increased. 

In  the  nation  as  a  whole,  per  capita  incomes  also  have 
risen  steadily  as  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  working 
population  has  been  shifted  from  primary  to  secondary  and 
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tertiary  occupations.2  Of  course  other  forces  were  at  work 
in  the  economy  during  this  period  which  contributed  to  the 
upward  trend  in  money  incomes.  Nevertheless,  the  shift  to 
higher  forms  of  employment  undoubtedly  has  been  a  factor 
in  the  secular  rise  in  per  capita  incomes  in  this  country. 

TABLE  9:  Occupational  Patterns  in  the  Mountain  West  and  United  States. 

1880-1940 

United  States  Mountain  States 

Tear  Primary  Secondary  Tertiary  Primary  Secondary  Tertiary 

1880  51.8         25.1         23.1  34.8         41.4         24.1 

1890  43.6         26.8         29.6  35.5         32.3         32.2 

1900  42.0         27.0         31.0  36.6         31.4         32.0 

1910  33.2         30.0         36.8  32.7         28.7         38.6 

1920  26.5         33.2         40.3  34.5         25.5         40.0 

1930  22.0  30.4  47.6  31.8  20.7  47.5 

1940  18.7  3O-O  51.2  26.3  2O. I  53.6 

SOURCE:  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Tenth  through  Six- 
teenth Census:  Population  Reports.  In  order  to  adhere  to  the  Clark 
classification,  some  reclassification  of  the  Census  data  was  neces- 
sary. This,  in  turn,  required  that  some  estimates  be  made  for  the 
first  three  decades  of  the  period  under  consideration.  In  the 
Twelfth  and  earlier  Census  reports,  "general  laborers"  are  not 
divided  according  to  industry.  A  rough  ratio  of  this  division  was 
computed  for  the  period  1910-40,  and  this  ratio  projected  back- 
wards to  the  period  1880-1910. 

The  occupation  pattern  of  the  Mountain  West  provides 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  national  pattern.  In  1880  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  labor  force  of  the  Mountain  West  was  not 
found  in  agriculture,  but  in  the  secondary  occupations — 
mainly,  of  course,  in  mining.  The  proportion  of  employment 
in  this  category  has  declined  steadily  ever  since,  however,  so 
that  by  1940  the  Mountain  West  employed  only  20  per  cent 
of  its  labor  force  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  construc- 

2  Simon  Kuznets:  National  Income:   A   Summary  of  Findings  (New 
York,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1946),  p.  32. 
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tion,  as  compared  with  30  per  cent  similarly  employed  in  the 
national  labor  force. 

The  rise  in  secondary  employment  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has  been  due  to  the  increasing  importance  of  manu- 
facturing. Mining  has  never  been  a  major  occupation  in  the 
nation.  On  the  average  only  slightly  more  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  total  labor  force  has  been  engaged  in  mining,  and  this 
share  has  remained  relatively  constant  throughout  the  entire 
period  from  1880  to  iQ4O.3  During  this  same  period,  the  pro- 
portion of  workers  engaged  in  manufacturing  rose  from  19.2 
per  cent  to  26.4  per  cent  of  the  labor  force. 

The  decline  in  the  importance  of  secondary  employment 
in  the  Mountain  States  has  been  due  to  a  decline  in  both 
manufacturing  and  mining.  In  1880,  20.4  per  cent  of  all  work- 
ers in  the  Mountain  States  were  employed  in  mining,  while 
16  per  cent  were  engaged  in  manufacturing.  By  1940  only 
6.4  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  in  the  region  was  employed  in 
mining,  and  8.4  per  cent  in  manufacturing.  The  trends  in 
employment  in  mining  and  manufacturing,  for  each  of  the 
Mountain  States,  as  well  as  regional  and  national  averages, 
are  given  in  Table  2 1  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

The  proportion  of  employment  in  agriculture  and  for- 
estry in  the  Mountain  West  remained  quite  stable  from  1880 
to  1920.  Roughly  one-third  of  the  labor  force  was  in  the  pri- 
mary occupations.  It  is  only  in  the  last  two  decades  that  a 
relative  shift  from  agriculture  has  begun.  For  the  nation  as  a 
whole  this  shift  has  been  a  constant  one  since  before  1880. 
Consequently,  the  economy  of  the  Mountain  West  is  still 
orientated  toward  the  primary  occupations  when  compared 
with  the  nation  as  a  whole.  This  is,  in  all  probability,  a  basic 
factor  in  the  relatively  low  per  capita  income  of  the  Moun- 
tain West. 

3  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  discussion  is  in  terms  of  shares  of 
the  total  labor  force,  or  percentages.  In  absolute  terms,  the  number  of  work- 
ers employed  in  mining  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  period. 
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The  percentage  of  the  labor  force  of  the  Mountain  West 
employed  in  tertiary  occupations  has  been  slightly  larger  than 
the  corresponding  per  cent  for  the  United  States  since  1880. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  relative  difference  is  not 
greater.  The  geographic  location  and  expanse  of  the  Moun- 
tain West  have  brought  about  a  development  of  (trans- 
continental) transportation  and  communication  facilities 
disproportionately  large  for  the  needs  of  the  regional  popula- 
tion. The  basic  retail  and  wholesale  trade  facilities  required 
to  serve  adequately  a  sparsely  populated  area  have  over- 
emphasized the  relative  importance  of  these  occupations. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  service  occupations,  especially 
when  the  tourist  industry  is  as  important  as  in  this  particular 
region. 

The  direct  effect  on  income  of  the  Mountain  West's  con- 
centration of  employment  in  tertiary  occupations  is  not  clear. 
Perhaps  there  is  none.  Probably  this  concentration  helps  to 
offset  the  depressing  effect  on  incomes  of  the  preponderance 
of  the  primary  occupations.  On  balance,  the  over-emphasis  on 
agriculture,  and  the  consequent  squeezing  of  secondary  em- 
ployment between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  pri- 
mary and  tertiary  employments  is  a  major  reason  for  low  per 
capita  income  in  the  Mountain  West. 

Productivity  in  Agriculture  and  Manufacturing 

The  relatively  lower  productiveness  of  the  regional 
economy  which  results  from  the  concentration  of  employ- 
ment in  low  income  occupations  is  consistent  with  the  rela- 
tively low  per  capita  income  of  the  region;  but  when  we  look 
at  the  related,  but  distinct,  concept  of  productivity  we  find  a 
striking  inconsistency.  The  relative  productivity  of  most  of 
the  workers  of  the  Mountain  West  is  high  even  though  per 
capita  incomes  are  low. 
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The  existing  information  which  bears  on  this  point  dem- 
onstrates that  productivity  in  both  agriculture  and  manufac- 
turing is  substantially  higher  in  the  Mountain  West  than  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  data  show  that,  measured 
over  the  entire  period,  1880  to  1940,  manufacturing  produc- 
tivity in  the  Mountain  West  is  29  per  cent  greater  than  the 
national  average.  Also,  output  per  worker  in  agriculture  in 
the  region  has  been  roughly  22  per  cent  greater  than  the 
national  average  during  the  period  1879  to  1939. 

These  are  startling  figures,  and  it  is  desirable  to  present 
the  data  and  analysis  from  which  they  are  derived  in  some 
detail. 


Output  per  Worker  in  Agriculture 

Output  per  worker  in  agriculture  may  be  measured 
by  dividing  the  "value  of  product"  of  agriculture  in  the  re- 
gion and  nation  by  the  number  of  workers  in  agriculture. 
The  results  of  this  procedure  expressed  in  constant  dollars 
are  given  in  Table  10  below: 

TABLE  10:  Output  per  Head  in  Agriculture,  1878-1939 
(in  Constant  Dollars) 

Mountain  West 
as  per  cent  of 

Year  Mountain  West     United  States      United  States 

1879  $    318  $    421  75.5 

1889  371  443  83.5 

1899  1.063  756  140-5 

1909  i?336  1,006  133.0 

1919  1,610  J3453  in.o 

1929  i?76o  ijio5  159>o 

1939  1,926  1,212  :58-5 

SOURCE:  Basic  data  Twelfth  through  Sixteenth  Census  of  Agriculture. 

Until  1889  the  average  farm  worker  in  the  Mountain 
States  produced  less,  in  terms  of  value,  than  the  average  farm 
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'worker  in  the  nation.  But  in  the  decade  1889  to  1899  h*8  out> 
put  increased  sharply,  passing  the  national  average  by  $307, 
or  an  amount  almost  equal  to  total  output  in  1879.  Since 
then  agricultural  productivity  in  the  Mountain  States  has 
remained  higher  than  the  national  average. 

Despite  the  crudeness  of  this  measure  of  productivity 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  its  validity.  The  findings  of 
Ducoff  and  Hagood  for  1939  lead  to  the  same  conclusions 
concerning  the  relatively  greater  output  per  man  in  the 
Mountain  States  than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Only  one 
region,  the  Pacific  region,  shows  a  greater  gross  or  net  return 
per  farm  worker  than  the  Mountain  States.4 

The  greater  increase  in  output  per  agricultural  worker 
in  the  Mountain  West  than  in  the  nation  might  be  thought 
somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  mechanization 
in  the  region  has  not  increased  at  as  fast  a  rate  as  it  has  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  changes  in  mechanization  in  the 
United  States  since  1920  are  fairly  well  indicated  by  changes 
in  the  number  of  tractors  on  farms.5  In  1920  the  Mountain 
States  were  above  the  national  average  in  tractor-mechaniza- 
tion, but  by  1940  the  region  had  fallen  substantially  below 
the  national  average.  From  1940  to  1945  mechanization  in- 
creased at  a  rapid  rate  both  in  the  Mountain  West  and  else- 
where, but  the  region  continued  to  lag  behind  the  nation.6 
In  terms  of  total  equipment  per  worker,  the  Mountain  States 
stand  substantially  above  the  national  average  and  are  very 
markedly  superior  to  the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cen- 
tral farming  areas  of  the  United  States  are  more  highly  mech- 
anized than  the  Mountain  West.7 

But  such  measures  of  capital  investment  tell  only  part  of 

4  Ducoff  and  Hagood,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  4. 

5  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  Progress  of  Farm  Mech- 
anization.  Miscellaneous   Publication   No.  630   (Washington,  D.  C.,  October 

1947)- 

6  Ibid.,  p.  45. 
i  Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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the  story,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Mountain  West  is  concerned. 
The  rapid  rise  in  productivity  in  agriculture  in  the  West  has 
taken  place  simultaneously  with  the  investment  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  irrigation  works,  both  public  and 
private.  Irrigated  agriculture,  we  noted  in  Chapter  4,  is 
characterized  by  large  yields  per  acre  of  high  value  crops. 
From  this  point  of  view,  capital  investment,  if  not  mechaniza- 
tion in  a  narrow  sense,  certainly  has  been  very  heavy  in 
Western  agriculture.  Thus,  the  high  productivity  of  Western 
agriculture  must  be  attributed  to  the  heavy  capital  invest- 
ment per  worker  as  well  as  to  the  natural  factors  of  climate 
and  soil  fertility.  Moreover,  it  is  highly  probable  that  further 
mechanization  will  bring  about  even  greater  productivity  in 
Western  agriculture.  The  present  experiences  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry,  described  in  Chapter  15  clearly  foreshadow 
such  a  trend. 
I 


Productivity  in  Manufacturing 

Manufacturing  has  been  a  secondary  type  of  economic 
activity  in  the  Mountain  West  throughout  the  region's  de- 
velopment. Nevertheless,  productivity  in  manufacturing,  as 
measured  by  value  added  per  worker,  has  been  high.  For 
most  of  the  time  since  1880  manufacturing  productivity  in 
the  region  has  exceeded  national  productivity  by  a  substan- 
tial margin,  as  we  may  see  in  Table  1 1  immediately  below. 
Any  comparison  of  manufacturing  productivity  in  the 
Mountain  West  and  in  the  nation  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  productivity  in  the  region  has  not  been  increasing 
over  time  as  rapidly  as  national  productivity.  The  general 
trend  in  the  United  States  has  been  upward.  Except  for  a 
slight  decline  between  1889  and  1909,  output  per  worker  has 
been  increasing.  In  the  Mountain  region,  too,  productivity 
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TABLE  1 1 :  Output  per  Head  in  Manufacturing  8 
(in  Constant  Dollars) 

Mountain  West 
as  per  cent  of 
Year  Mountain  West     United  States       United  States 

1880  $i,579  3i,m  142 

1890  2,367  1,768  134 

1899  3,294  !,985  l66 

1909  2,638  1,917  138 

1919  2,073  2,941  101 

1929  3,801  3,847  99 

1939  S^S1  4,064  126 
SOURCE:  Basic  data  from  Census  of  Manufactures  (loth  through  i6th  Census). 

was  rising  until  1899,  but  the  decline  that  set  in  then  lasted 
a  decade  longer  in  the  region  than  in  the  nation,  and  by  1919 
productivity  in  the  region  was  only  31  per  cent  above  the 
level  of  1880,  while  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  output  per 
worker  was  84  per  cent  above  1880. 

Even  if  we  allow  for  some  error,  since  all  of  the  statistical 
material  used  is  not  completely  reliable,  it  appears  that  in 
the  Mountain  West  output  per  head  in  manufacturing  has 
not  increased  as  fast  as  the  national  average  between  1880  and 
1940.  These  data  seem  to  indicate  that  in  this  sphere  of  eco- 
nomic activity  we  of  the  West  are  not  utilizing  our  resources, 
human  and  otherwise,  as  effectively  as  we  were  half  a  century 
ago. 

The  high  per  capita  output  of  manufacturing  workers 

8  Value  added  by  manufacturing  divided  by  average  number  of  work- 
ers for  the  corresponding  year.  Far  better  measures  of  productivity  than  this 
exist  for  the  United  States,  of  course;  but  since  the  purpose  of  the  present 
study  is  to  make  a  comparative  analysis  of  productivity  in  the  Mountain 
States  and  the  nation,  it  was  thought  best  to  use  indexes  that  were  entirely 
comparable.  There  is  a  fairly  close  correlation  between  the  index  computed 
here  for  the  United  States  and  the  much  more  elaborate  and  refined  index 
of  manufacturing  output  computed  by  Fabricant.  This  fact  gives  rise  to  some 
confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the  regional  index.  See  Solomon  Fabricant: 
The  Output  of  Manufacturing  Industries:  1899-1937  (New  York,  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc.,  1940). 
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in  the  Mountain  West  has  not  been  entirely  unnoticed.  Oc- 
casionally, the  higher  productivity  of  manufacturing  workers 
in  the  Mountain  West  has  been  attributed  to  such  factors  as 
the  superior  intelligence,  dexterity,  initiative,  and  individual- 
ism of  Western  workers — or  to  the  salubrious  Western  climate 
and  the  superior  living  conditions  to  be  found  in  the  region.9 
There  is  some  evidence  that  in  specific  cases  the  efficiency  of 
the  Western  worker  is  high  in  relation  to  other  workers.  Out- 
put per  worker  in  a  large  ammunition  plant  in  Denver  dur- 
ing the  war  was  substantially  higher  than  in  similar  plants  in 
the  East  which  were  producing  the  same  product,  by  the  same 
processes,  and  using  the  same  kinds  of  machinery.  However, 
the  abnormal  factors  in  this  situation — patriotic  impulses, 
high  wages,  lack  of  previous  factory  background — make  it 
dangerous  to  generalize  from  this  particular  case. 

Moreover  it  is  clear  that  productivity,  as  measured  by 
output  per  worker,  is  influenced  by  other  factors  than  the 
efficiency  of  the  individual  worker.  A  more  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  high  productivity  of  manufacturing  workers 
in  the  Mountain  West  is  that  the  higher  output  per  worker 
is  largely  the  result  of  a  higher  investment  of  capital  per 
worker  in  the  region  than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  General 
observation  of  the  nature  of  Western  manufacturing  supports 
this  position.  Manufacturing  industry  is  not  large  to  begin 
with;  and  much  of  that  which  does  exist  is  concentrated  in 
capital-using  industries.  Beet  sugar  refining,  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  pervasive  manufacturing  industry  of  the  re- 
gion, has  a  high  capital  investment  per  worker.  Steel  produc- 
tion also  is  a  capital-using  industry;  and,  in  1939,  these  two 
industries  were  sufficiently  important  in  the  region  to  affect 
total  manufacturing  employment  statistics  appreciably. 

9  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Industrial  Department:  An  Analy- 
sis of  Reasons  for  the  High  Productivity  of  Denver  Labor  (Denver,  Colo.: 
n.d.),  p.  6. 
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Summary 

The  measurement  and  explanation  of  the  relative 
productivity  of  labor  in  different  industries  and  different 
areas  poses  a  number  of  extremely  difficult  statistical  and 
conceptual  problems.10  We  know  that  productivity  does  vary 
from  place  to  place,  but  we  cannot  measure  the  differences 
accurately  nor  explain  them  fully.  Our  conclusion  has  been 
that,  as  far  as  the  Mountain  States  are  concerned,  the  high 
output  per  worker  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing  in  the 
region  is  primarily  the  result  of  the  high  capital  investment 
per  worker  which  characterizes  the  major  types  of  farming 
and  manufacturing  found  in  the  region. 

The  relation  of  high  worker  productivity  to  the  low  per 
capita  income  of  the  region  is  not  clear.  The  connection  be- 
tween these  two  phenomena  is  not  a  simple,  direct  relation- 
ship in  any  case.  Low  regional  per  capita  income  is  partially 
a  result  of  the  general  level  of  money  wages  and  money 
prices;  and  we  know  that  these  vary  from  region  to  region.  As 
long  as  economic  immobilities  exist,  a  high  output  per 
worker  need  not  be  associated  with  a  high  money  wage  in  a 
particular  region. 

Our  examination  of  the  productivity  of  workers  in  the 
Mountain  West  does  point  to  the  conclusion  that  low  per 
capita  income  in  the  region  is  not  the  result  of  the  low  pro- 
ductivity of  the  labor  force.  Fortunately  for  the  region,  the 
way  to  higher  income  is  not  barred  by  the  low  productivity 
of  the  region's  workers. 

The  major  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is  that  the  most 
likely  explanation  of  the  low  per  capita  income  of  the  region 

10  See  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 
Summary  of  Proceedings  of  Conference  on  Productivity.  Bulletin  No.  913 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1946),  and 
H.  W.  Arndt:  "Productivity  in  Manufacturing  and  Real  Income  Per  Head  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,"  Oxford  Economic  Papers.  No.  8 
(Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press,  1947),  p.  65. 
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is  the  relative  lack  of  productiveness  which  results  from  the 
less  advanced  pattern  of  employment  in  the  region.  Up  to 
now  the  Mountain  West  has  been  too  highly  specialized  in 
the  extractive  industries  where  the  value  of  output  and  per 
capita  incomes  are  low.  Such  an  employment  pattern  is  typi- 
cal of  the  so-called  ''colonial"  areas  of  the  world. 

These  conclusions  offer  a  strong  argument  for  a  policy 
of  diversification  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  Mountain 
West  and  for  the  achievements  of  a  better  balance  among 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  trade.  As  the  occupation 
pattern  of  the  region  shifts  in  the  direction  of  the  national 
pattern,  per  capita  income  should  approach  or  exceed  the 
national  average.  At  the  same  time  there  is  every  reason  to 
improve  the  productivity  of  the  worker  of  the  region  while 
increasing  the  region's  productiveness.  The  Mountain  West 
should  be  alert  to  accelerate  the  process  of  mechanization  in 
existing  industries  and  in  agriculture  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Also,  in  the  establishment  of  new  industries,  such  as  shale  oil 
and  phosphate  production,  it  should  look  forward  to  utilizing 
processes  which  require  large  amounts  of  capital  equipment. 
The  use  of  more  mechanical  power  and  more  machinery  in 
production  opens  a  promising  route  toward  the  goals  of 
higher  output  per  worker  and  higher  income  per  capita. 


12. 


Ch  bt      \L      ^  "Balance  of  Payments"  for  the 

Mountain  West * 


The  relatively  low  per  capita  income  of  the  Mountain 
West  apparently  is  not  the  result  of  the  low  productivity  of 
labor  in  the  region.  It  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  relative  under- 
development  of  the  region  which  carries  with  it  a  relative 
lack  of  productiveness  for  the  labor  force  as  a  whole.  A  re- 
gional economy  which  specializes  in  raw  materials  production 
does  not  add  as  much  in  value  to  its  products  per  capita  as 
does  a  region  in  which  manufacturing  is  relatively  important. 
Various  studies  have  shown  that  the  income  and  purchasing 
power  of  agricultural  workers  in  the  United  States  have  been 
no  more  than  one-third  or  one-half  the  size  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  manufacturing  worker.2  Thus,  the  average  pro- 
ducer in  an  agricultural  region  is  required  to  spend  two  or 
three  times  as  many  days  or  hours  of  labor  in  order  to  buy 

iMuch  of  the  research  upon  which  this  chapter  is  based  is  the 
work  of  Professor  J.  Howard  Craven  of  the  Department  of  Economics, 
University  of  Wyoming.  The  few  figures  cited  here  are  the  end-product  of 
many  hours  of  laborious  investigation  of  scattered,  fragmentary  data  con- 
cerning the  production,  transportation,  and  consumption  of  various  commod- 
ities important  in  the  region. 

2  Louis  J.  Ducoff :  Wages  of  Agricultural  Labor  in  the  United  States 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1945),  pp. 
89-92. 
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as  much  as  the  average  producer  in  a  manufacturing  region. 
In  other  words,  when  the  Mountain  West  exchanges  wheat 
and  beef  for  automobiles,  it  does  so  on  terms  which  reflect  its 
own  relatively  low  productiveness. 

The  exchange  may  have  still  other  disadvantages.  The 
bargaining  power  of  the  region  may  be  limited  by  competi- 
tion with  other  raw-materials-producing  regions  while  its 
demand  for  the  manufactures  of  other  regions  may  be  in- 
elastic. When  either  of  these  conditions  exists,  the  terms  of 
trade  may  be  unfavorable  to  the  raw-materials-producing  re- 
gion. This  has  proved  to  be  the  case  in  numerous  examples 
in  international  trade.3 

Unfortunately,  in  the  sphere  of  inter-regional  trade  the 
basic  data  for  determining  the  character  of  inter-regional  ex- 
change do  not  exist.  A  balance  of  payments  is  needed.  Such 
a  balance  sheet  is  a  summary  statement  of  all  the  transactions 
in  commodities,  services,  securities,  loans,  and  so  forth,  which 
take  place  between  a  given  economic  unit  and  all  other  eco- 
nomic units  in  the  larger  economy.  In  the  field  of  interna- 
tional trade  the  compilation  of  a  balance  of  payments  is  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  national  governments  exert  a  direct 
control  over  international  business  transactions  and,  in  doing 
so,  keep  records  of  those  transactions — custom  duties  on  im- 
ports, export  permits,  exchange  licenses,  and  so  forth. 

No  such  records  exist  within  the  United  States  for  its 
various  regional  components.  Although  these  regions  are  dif- 
ferent enough  to  be  as  nearly  distinctive  economic  units  as 
the  national  states  of  Europe,  we  often  speak  of  the  United 
States  as  the  "greatest  free  trade  area  in  the  world,"  and  make 
little  attempt  to  measure  or  record  the  multitude  of  business 

3  See  John  H.  Williams:  Argentine  International  Trade  under  In- 
convertible Paper  Money:  1880-1900.  Harvard  Economic  Studies  No.  XXII 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  University  Press,  1920);  and  Jacob  Viner:  Studies 
in  the  Theory  of  International  Trade  (New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1937).  Also  Theodore  W.  Schultz:  Agriculture  in  an  Unstable  Economy  (New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1945). 
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transactions  which  are,  in  reality,  inter-regional  rather  than 
domestic  in  character. 

It  is  doubly  unfortunate  that  data  on  regional  transac- 
tions do  not  exist,  for  a  balance  of  payments  would  do  much 
to  describe  and  explain  the  role  of  a  regional  economy  in  the 
national  economy  and  show  how  the  one  complements  the 
other.  The  Mountain  West  exports  copper  and  gold  and 
wheat  and  mountain  scenery  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
It  uses  the  proceeds  to  buy  shirts  and  shoes  and  automobiles 
and  refrigerators.  This  much  is  fairly  obvious.  But  does  it 
have  any  money  left  over;  and,  if  so,  what  does  it  buy  with 
the  money — insurance  or  shares  of  A.T.  &  T.  or  government 
bonds?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  does  the  region  go  into  debt  on 
current  account;  and,  if  so,  where  does  it  borrow  the  money? 
A  balance  of  payments  for  the  Mountain  West  would  answer 
these  questions  and  many  others.  It  would  reveal  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  regional  economy.  It  would  establish 
the  role  of  the  economy  in  the  national  economic  structure, 
and  show  what  the  region  contributes  to  the  nation  and  what 
it  receives  in  turn. 

The  discussion  which  follows  does  not  present  a  com- 
prehensive balance  of  payments  for  the  Mountain  West.  Lack 
of  data  makes  this  impossible.  However,  certain  examples  of 
items  important  for  a  balance  of  payments  have  been  singled 
out  for  study.  These  items  have  been  selected  as  representa- 
tive of  various  important  sectors  of  the  regional  economy. 
From  these  samples  some  idea  of  the  over-all  nature  of  the 
balance  of  payments  problem  may  be  gained,  particularly 
when  the  indications  gained  from  them  can  be  linked  up 
with  other  types  of  evidence  from  other  sources. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  results  obtained  by  this  method 
are  merely  indicative  of  the  over-all  character  of  the  balance 
of  payments.  It  is  very  much  like  guessing  at  the  pattern  of 
wind  behavior  over  a  large  area  by  selecting  certain  spots 
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through  the  area  and  throwing  straws  into  the  air  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  wind  movement  and  its  force  at  those 
spots.  Moreover,  since  only  one  year — 1939 — has  been 
studied,  the  method  relies  on  the  straws  to  disclose  the  pre- 
vailing winds  as  well.  To  many,  the  method  employed  may 
not  promise  much.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember  that 
men  knew  a  great  deal  about  wind  behavior  long  before  the 
science  of  meteorology  had  been  established.  The  study  of 
"gross  regional  product"  and  regional  commodity  and  finan- 
cial flows  is  very  young.  Adequate  measurement  will  develop 
only  when  it  is  recognized  that  such  measurement  is  a  useful 
and  profitable  means  for  the  employment  of  the  limited  facil- 
ities for  research. 


Exports  of  the  Mountain  West 

The  great  bulk  of  the  exports  of  the  Mountain  West 
— in  weight  and  value — takes  the  form  of  raw  or  semi-proc- 
essed materials.  Some  foods  ready  for  the  ultimate  consumer 
are  exported.  The  export  of  manufactures  is  relatively  unim- 
portant in  total,  although  some  specialities,  such  as  mining 
machinery,  dominate  the  world  market. 

Of  the  commodity  exports  from  the  region,  minerals  are 
historically  the  most  important.  Most  of  the  products  of  the 
mineral  sector  of  the  economy  move  in  inter-regional  trade 
on  a  net  export  basis.  It  is  estimated  that  copper  valued  at 
$126  million  was  produced  in  the  region  in  1939,  and  that 
$116  million  of  this  was  exported.  This  includes  copper  in 
the  form  of  ore,  concentrates,  blister  and  cathodes  as  well  as 
some  manufactured  products,  such  as  wire.  From  coal  and 
lignite,  petroleum,  gold,  and  silver  production  there  was  an 
estimated  net  export  valued  at  approximately  $150  million. 
Lead,  zinc,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  a  host  of  other  min- 
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erals  also  moved  out  of  the  region  to  a  greater  extent  than 
they  were  imported. 

One  of  the  exceptions  to  this  general  pattern  is  natural- 
gas  and  natural-gasoline.  Although  the  value  of  domestically 
produced  natural-gas  and  -gasoline  was  over  $25  million  in 
1939,  the  value  of  these  products  consumed  within  the  region 
in  that  year  exceeded  $30  million,  necessitating  a  net  import 
valued  at  over  $5  million. 

In  the  case  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  exported  min- 
erals, the  large  mines  and  fabricating  plants  are  owned  by 
companies  whose  central  offices  are  located  outside  the  Moun- 
tain West.  Under  such  circumstances,  payments  for  these  ex- 
ports do  not  immediately  move  into  the  region  where  the 
exports  originated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  ore  and  semi-finished  products  are  shipped  from  com- 
pany-owned mines  and  plants  within  the  region  to  company- 
owned  plants  outside  the  region  for  further  processing.  The 
resulting  processed  goods  may  then  be  sold  from  outside 
plants  to  buyers  located  either  outside  or  inside  the  region. 
In  the  former  case,  the  portion  of  sales  price  representing  the 
domestic  ores  and  semi-finished  products  stays  outside  the 
region  (initially,  at  least)  whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  payments 
are  made  from  inside  the  region  to  the  "outside"  firms.  In 
either  case,  the  value  of  these  exported  goods  is  not  matched 
by  a  corresponding  import  of  money  payment. 

Ultimately,  a  flow  of  money  into  the  region  does  take 
place.  Payrolls  covering  company  operations  within  the  re- 
gion are  "imported."  Funds  for  capital  development  of  com- 
pany property  flow  in,  and  dividend  payments  on  shares  of 
stock  owned  by  residents  of  the  region  move  across  the  re- 
gional boundaries  from  outside.  Usually  the  bulk  of  the  se- 
curities of  outside  companies  is  held  outside  the  region.  Con- 
sequently, something  short  of  the  full  value  of  the  exports 
flows  into  the  region  as  payments.  The  difference,  which  is 
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retained  outside,  is,  of  course,  the  return  on  previously  im- 
ported capital  which  made  possible  the  development  of  these 
particular  mineral  deposits.  When  all  this  is  taken  into  ac- 
count we  find  that  in  the  mineral  sector  in  1939,  payments 
into  the  region  fell  short  of  the  net  value  of  products  ex- 
ported to  a  significant  extent.  For  the  copper  economy,  for 
instance,  out  of  an  estimated  value  produced  within  the 
Mountain  West  of  nearly  $126  million,  money  payments 
within  the  region  were  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  $86 
million.  This  means  that  from  its  net  exports  of  $1 16  million 
of  copper  the  region  failed  to  receive  payment,  as  a  region, 
for  $30  million. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  other  metals  so  that  we 
have  here  a  substantial  "leak"  in  the  regional  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Residents  of  the  region  are  unable  to  import  con- 
sumer goods  to  the  extent  of  these  "retained"  payments  held 
outside.  This  is  a  concrete  example  of  the  reason  for  describ- 
ing the  Mountain  West  as  a  "colonial  dependency  of  absentee 
owners."  It  is  also  another  element  in  the  explanation  of  the 
low  per  capita  income  of  the  residents  of  the  Mountain  West. 
It  might  be  added  that,  in  the  field  of  policy,  the  situation 
described  here  helps  to  explain  the  adoption  or  advocacy  by 
many  Western  states  of  a  severance  tax  on  natural  resources. 

Turning  to  agriculture,  we  find  that  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy  is  also  on  a  net  export  basis.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Mountain  West  produce  more  agricultural  prod- 
ucts than  they  consume,  exporting  the  surplus  to  other  re- 
gions. Net  exports  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  from 
the  Mountain  West  in  1939  are  estimated  to  have  been 
valued  at  nearly  $72  million.  The  great  bulk  of  these  exports 
was  composed  of  live  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  lambs.  Some 
meat  and  by-products  from  domestic  slaughter  were  exported 
also.  It  is  estimated  that  just  under  $30  million  worth  of  wool 
was  exported  from  the  region  in  1939. 
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The  probable  1939  export  of  wheat  from  the  Mountain 
States  was  around  $27  million.  In  addition,  over  $17  million 
of  flour  was  produced  by  domestic  mills  in  excess  of  that  used 
by  the  domestic  baking  industry.  No  attempt  has  been  made, 
however,  to  estimate  the  portion  of  this  that  was  sold  to 
resident  housewives  and  the  portion  that  moved  in  inter- 
regional trade. 

In  the  case  of  agricultural  commodities,  in  contrast  to 
the  minerals,  the  producing  firms  are  mostly  local  in  origin. 
Individual  farmers  and  small  domestic  concerns  are  respon- 
sible for  the  larger  part  of  the  value  produced  in  the  region. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  some  branch  offices  of  large  "foreign" 
meat-packing  and  flour-milling  firms  in  the  region,  but  the 
relative  value  of  payments  retained  outside  on  their  account 
is  probably  not  large.  In  the  main,  there  probably  is  an  influx 
of  money  payment  corresponding  to  the  net  exports  of  the 
agricultural  sector. 

The  exchange  of  services  of  various  kinds  across  inter- 
national boundaries  constitutes  a  large  part  of  international 
trade.  Such  exchanges  are  probably  even  more  important  in 
inter-regional  trade  since  there  are  fewer  barriers  to  sur- 
mount, and  the  regions  are  knit  closely  together.  On  the  ex- 
port side,  the  Mountain  West  is  a  major  supplier  of  recrea- 
tional services  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Expenditures  in  the 
region  by  tourists  for  food,  lodging,  transportation,  licenses, 
and  equipment  are  very  significant  in  the  regional  economy. 
A  net  balance  in  this  sector  of  the  economy  provides  the  re- 
gion with  large  sums  which  can  be  used  to  purchase  the  man- 
ufactures and  services  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  region 
buy  abroad.  Unfortunately  no  trustworthy  estimates  of  these 
expenditures  are  available. 
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Imports  of  the  Mountain  West 

The  imports  of  the  Mountain  West  fall  into  two 
broad  categories — items  not  produced  in  the  region  and 
items  produced  domestically  in  appreciable  quantity  but 
requiring  additional  imports  to  fill  consumer  demands.  Shoes 
and  men's  ready-made  clothing  belong  in  the  former  group; 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and  candy  are  important  ex- 
amples of  the  second.  In  both  cases,  however,  most  of  the 
imports  are  produced  by  firms  whose  central  offices  and  plants 
are  located  outside  the  region.  Very  few  of  the  significant 
items  of  import  are  produced  in  the  external  plants  of  do- 
mestic firms.  For  this  reason  payments  to  domestic  firms  "re- 
tained outside"  would  not  be  very  significant  in  the  import 
categories  of  the  balance  of  payments.  This  means  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  purchases  from  abroad  in  1939  were  paid 
for  by  an  outflow  of  money  from  the  region.  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  the  situation  on  the  export  side  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. When  the  Mountain  West  imports  it  must  send  out 
the  money  to  pay  the  firms  from  which  it  buys,  for  these 
firms  are  located  outside  the  region.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Mountain  West  exports  it  may  not  receive  payment  for 
its  exports  since  the  exports  are  owned  by  absentee  firms 
outside  the  region.  For  example,  a  payment  to  the  Anaconda 
Company  for  copper  shipped  from  Butte,  may  go,  not  to 
Butte,  but  into  the  New  York  offices  of  Anaconda. 

In  view  of  the  underdevelopment  of  manufacturing  in 
the  Mountain  West  in  1939  relative  to  the  production  of  raw 
materials,  it  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  net  imports 
of  commodities  into  the  region  is  composed  of  manufactured 
goods.  These  imports  include  thousands  of  items  originating 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. Only  two  relatively  simple,  but  important,  items  are 
reported  here,  merely  as  illustrations  of  the  general  situation. 
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The  automobile  industry  is  scarcely  represented  by  man- 
ufacturing plants  in  the  Mountain  States.  After  making  al- 
lowance for  demand  satisfied  from  domestic  production,  it 
is  estimated  that  over  $52  million  left  the  region  in  1939  to 
pay  for  passenger  cars  imported.  Similarly,  domestic  produc- 
tion of  farm  machinery  was  insignificant  in  1939.  The  esti- 
mate of  net  imports  in  the  year  of  farm  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, including  trucks  and  tractors,  is  $30  million. 

Purely  by  coincidence,  the  estimated  value  of  farm  im- 
plements and  machinery  imported  in  1939  just  equaled  the 
regional  export  of  wool.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  one  can  say  that 
our  wool  exports  were  used  to  buy  the  machinery  which  the 
agriculturists  of  the  region  acquired  in  that  year. 

The  Mountain  West  is  a  large  importer  of  services  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  "Foreign"  companies  provide  the 
.  region  with  transportation  and  communication  facilities. 
These  companies  also  invest  in  maintenance  and  additions 
to  equipment  in  the  region  so  that  the  net  export  of  funds 
probably  is  not  large.  Insurance  is  an  important  service  pur- 
chased almost  entirely  outside  the  region.  Five  life  insurance 
companies  are  listed  in  the  1940  Moody' s  as  being  domiciled 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  in  1939.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  these  companies  sell  insurance  in  other  states  as  well 
as  regionally,  their  total  sales  were  only  a  fraction  of  all  life 
insurance  sales  made  in  the  Mountain  States  in  1939.  It  is 
estimated  that,  in  net,  roughly  $6  million  was  exported  for 
life  insurance  purposes  in  that  year.  This  figure  makes  allow- 
ance for  death  claims,  matured  endowments,  surrender  pay- 
ments, and  dividends  paid  to  policyholders  in  the  region.  No 
computation  was  made  of  the  dividends  paid  to  resident  own- 
ers of  stock  companies  selling  life  insurance.  This  item  is 
representative  of  those  service  industries  which  are  on  a  net 
import  basis. 

The  purchase  of  insurance  of  all  kinds  outside  the  region 
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represents  an  important  net  drain  of  funds  from  the  Moun- 
tain West.  Very  little  of  these  funds  have  been  reinvested  in 
the  region  by  the  companies  which  control  them.  This  situa- 
tion tends  to  create  a  shortage  of  investment  funds  in  the 
region  and,  consequently,  to  retard  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  Mountain  West.4 


Financial  Transactions:  Role  of  the  Federal  Government 

The  typical  balance  of  payments  for  a  nation  almost 
always  records  important  financial  transactions.  It  would  be 
very  unusual  for  exports  of  goods  and  services  to  balance  ex- 
actly against  imports  so  that,  normally,  a  country  will  be  bor- 
rowing or  lending  on  capital  account  through  the  activities 
of  its  nationals  in  the  financial  and  investment  markets  of  the 
world.  This  borrowing  may  be  short-term  or  long-term;  and, 
in  addition,  speculative  purchases  or  sales  of  securities  and 
foreign  exchange  will  create  net  balances  of  funds. 

Somewhat  the  same  sort  of  activity  takes  place  in  inter- 
regional economic  affairs,  and  numerous  references  to  these 
transactions  have  been  made  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
Westerners  may  buy  securities  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  the  General  Electric  Company  may  set  up  a  new 
branch  warehouse  in  Denver,  or  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Com- 
pany open  a  new  retail  outlet.  Here,  again,  the  transactions 
are  too  numerous  and  too  intricate  to  trace  successfully. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  element  in  inter- 
regional transactions  which  can  be  estimated  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty.  This  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  region.  In  1939,  taxes  amounting 
to  nearly  $68  million  were  collected  in  the  Mountain  West  by 

4  In  1949  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  established  a  Western 
Home  Office  at  Los  Angeles  and  announced  a  policy  of  expanding  its  invest- 
ments in  the  Western  states. 
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the  Federal  Government.  During  the  same  period,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paid  out  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
some  $343  million.  This  payment  includes  an  estimated  $86 
million  in  wages  and  salaries  and  $257  million  in  direct  pay- 
ments to  states  under  co-operative  arrangements,  plus  grants 
to  and  expenditures  within  the  states  providing  direct  relief, 
work  relief,  and  other  such  aid.  This  means  that  there  was 
a  net  import  of  federal  funds  to  the  extent  of  $275  million. 
In  other  words,  the  Mountain  West  had  $275  million  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  outside  the  region. 
This  sum  exceeded  the  value  of  minerals  exported  in  the 
same  year.  It  may  be  compared,  also,  with  the  estimated  ex- 
port of  $72  million  of  livestock,  $27  million  of  wheat,  and  $30 
million  of  wool.  Clearly  the  transactions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment form  a  very  significant  item  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  Mountain  West. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  estimates  of  government 
transactions  are  imperfect  when  used  for  balance  of  payments 
purposes.  The  tax  figures  do  not  include  all  payments  made 
to  the  Federal  Government  by  Rocky  Mountain  citizens. 
Prices  paid  to  federal  enterprises,  such  as  National  Park  ad- 
mission fees,  are  not  included.  On  the  other  hand,  the  federal 
payment  figure  does  not  include  all  government  expendi- 
tures. The  $343  million  excludes  purchases  of  materials  and 
supplies  in  the  region.  To  the  extent  that  the  government 
purchased  commodities  in  the  region  and  used  them  outside, 
there  would  be  some  duplication  with  the  export  figures  al- 
ready calculated  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  buyer  of 
exports.  The  only  meaningful  figure  would  be  federal  pur- 
chases in  the  region  for  use  therein,  and  this  is  difficult  to 
separate  from  figures  of  total  expenditures.  In  one  important 
case,  expenditures  for  construction  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Federal  Government  spent  21  to  24  million  dol- 
lars in  the  Mountain  West  in  1939.  Since  1945  Bureau  ex- 
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penditures  in  the  region  have  been  much  larger  than  before 
the  war. 

Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  the  estimates  presented, 
they  point  unmistakably  to  the  conclusion  that  payments  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  Mountain  West  greatly  ex- 
ceed payments  of  the  region  to  Washington.  Moreover,  the 
excess  is  far  out  of  line  with  what  could  be  expected  from 
deficit  financing  alone.  In  this  year,  total  federal  expenditures 
exceeded  total  federal  receipts  by  68  per  cent.  On  this  basis, 
an  expenditure  of  around  $114  million  (rather  than  $343 
million)  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  national  aver- 
age. 


Striking  a  Balance  in  Inter-Regional  Trade 

It  is  now  time  to  summarize— to  attempt  to  find  the 
pattern  indicated  by  the  straws  we  have  cast  into  the  wind. 
Three  major  points  emerge. 

(1)  The  export  of  minerals  probably  is  the  most  important 
item  in  total  exports  of  the  Mountain  West,  and  in  this  sec- 
tor there  is  a  possibility  that  a  significantly  large  part  of  the 
proceeds  from  such  exports  are  "retained  outside"  the  econ- 
omy. 

(2)  Agricultural  exports  probably  are  matched  by  a  return 
flow  of  funds  equal  in  value  to  the  exports. 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  is  responsible  for  a  very  large 
import  of  funds  into  the  region. 

From  these  observations  we  are  led  to  the  tentative  con- 
clusion that  federal  payments  make  it  possible  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Mountain  West  to  purchase  goods  abroad  in 
larger  volume  than  otherwise  would  be  possible.  Conse- 
quently, the  import  of  goods  and  services  exceeds  exports  of 
goods  and  services  from  the  region. 
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A  balance  of  payments  must  balance  in  the  accounting 
sense,  we  are  told.  If  a  nation  buys  more  than  it  sells,  it  must 
borrow  to  cover  the  difference,  or  draw  on  the  proceeds  of  its 
foreign  investments.  A  regional  balance  of  payments  must 
also  balance;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Mountain  West,  it  would 
appear  that  the  balancing  item  is  Federal  Government  ex- 
penditures in  the  region.  By  analogy,  the  Mountain  West  is 
in  the  position  of  a  "new  country"  being  developed  by  "for- 
eign" investment.  The  loans,  however,  are  not  a  charge  on 
the  people  of  the  region,  but  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  average  American  might  be  ex- 
cused for  asking,  "Is  it  worth  it?" — as  indeed,  sometimes  he 
has.  However,  the  very  asking  of  such  a  question  implies  that 
in  some  sense  the  questioner  regards  the  Mountain  West  as 
a  "foreign  country"  so  remote  from  New  York  and  New 
England  that  private  investors  do  not  wish  to  risk  their  funds 
so  far  from  home,  and  so  remote  from  Washington  as  to  raise 
little  concern  there  for  the  welfare  of  so  backward  a  region. 

Fortunately,  little  of  this  is  true.  The  United  States  is  a 
single,  integrated  economy  of  which  the  Mountain  West  is 
an  integral  part.  Congress  long  ago  established  the  principle 
that  federal  subventions  to  the  states  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  amount  of 
federal  revenue  derived  from  a  particular  state  or  region. 

The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  evident.  It  has  helped  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  extremely  serious  divergences  in  per 
capita  income  among  the  regions  of  the  country  and  per- 
mitted the  various  regions  to  share  more  equitably  in  the  na- 
tional income.  In  providing  for  highways  and  social  security 
on  a  national  basis,  the  congress  has  minimized  regional  dif- 
ferences and  increased  the  homogeneity  and  unity  of  the  en- 
tire nation.  Without  such  a  policy  the  West  and  the  South 
might  have  remained  far  more  backward  and  undeveloped 
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than  they  are  today;  and  the  United  States  might  have  re- 
peated the  pattern  of  economic  diversity  which  still  charac- 
terizes Western  Europe  and  impedes  its  current  efforts  to 
achieve  unification. 

A  further  justification  for  allowing  federal  expenditure 
to  exceed  federal  revenues  in  the  Mountain  West — or  in  any 
other  region — is  found  when  the  expenditures  are  of  types 
which  not  only  increase  income  in  the  short-run,  but  also 
increase  the  productivity  and  economic  efficiency  of  the  re- 
gion, thus  raising  both  the  regional  and  national  output.  The 
type  of  expenditure  most  directly  calculated  to  do  this  is  in- 
vestment in  new  capital  goods  for  purposes  of  developing 
and  conserving  resources.  Consequently,  a  good  case  can  be 
made  for  a  policy  of  maintaining  and  expanding  federal  in- 
vestment in  such  Western  enterprises  as  reclamation,  hydro- 
electric power,  development  of  forests,  and  range  conserva- 
tion. Such  expenditures  are  clearly  in  the  national  interest. 
They  will  yield  direct  money  profits  on  the  national  invest- 
ment, as  well  as  indirect  social  benefits  of  inestimable  value. 


13. 


Ch  ht      I IJ         Institutional  Barriers  to  Regional 
Development 


For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  Mountain 
West  has  been  the  last  frontier  region  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  period — the  yo's  and  8o's — it  was  a 
true  frontier  in  the  strict  sense — virgin  territory,  invaded  and 
utilized  for  the  first  time  by  cattleman,  miner,  and  pioneer 
settler.  Later  its  status  became  that  of  a  colonial  frontier. 
During  the  go's  its  primary  resources  came  under  the  control 
of  absentee,  Eastern  owners;  and  for  a  while  the  Mountain 
West  served  mainly  as  a  convenient  source  of  supply  of  valu- 
able minerals  and  the  beef  and  wheat  of  an  extensive  agri- 
culture. 

Today,  neither  of  these  attributes  of  the  frontier  has 
disappeared  in  the  Mountain  West,  but  they  are  no  longer 
the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  region.  The  primary 
thesis  of  this  book  is  that  the  Mountain  West  is  about  to  be- 
come a  frontier  in  a  new  sense — a  frontier  in  which  untapped 
resources  are  to  be  utilized  by  means  of  integrated  programs 
of  multiple-purpose  resource  development  and  conservation. 
The  westward  movement  continues  to  be  a  force  in  American 
life  and  its  influence  is  likely  to  be  enhanced  in  the  future  by 
government  policy  favoring  large  public  investment  in  the 
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development  of  the  water,  forest,  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
West.  Also,  there  are  important  economic  and  strategic  forces 
at  work  in  the  United  States  which  tend  to  promote  the  re- 
gional decentralization  of  industry,  south  and  west  from  the 
Atlantic-Great  Lakes  industrial  heartland.  The  course  of 
future  events  is  not  certain,  however.  Standing  against  the 
drift  toward  the  West  are  barriers  which  help  to  check  or 
abort  Western  development  and  to  protect  the  established 
dominance  of  the  East.  Over  the  decades  certain  patterns  of 
behavior  and  attitudes  of  mind  have  developed  in  our  society 
which  now  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  Yet  by  virtue  of 
long  life  and  familiarity  they  have  achieved  status  in  society 
and  have  been  incorporated  into  our  laws  and  ideology. 
Among  these  institutional  barriers  to  Western  development 
two  stand  out  as  major  threats  to  Western  expansion — the 
freight  rate  structure,  and  the  basing-point  system  of  pricing. 


Freight  Rates  Do  Matter 

From  the  beginning  the  West  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  rail  transportation  to  its  economy.  The  Granger 
Movement  of  the  7o's  was  directed  against  the  discriminatory 
practices  of  the  railroads,  and  it  led  to  state  and  federal  regu- 
lation, and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  1887.  In  recent  years  protests  against  rate 
policies  have  risen  again  in  volume.  In  1939  the  ICC,  moved 
by  numerous  complaints,  undertook  an  investigation  of  the 
freight  rate  structure;  and  in  May,  1945,  it  ordered  a  drastic 
revision  of  class  rates  and  the  creation  of  a  uniform  scale  of 
intra-territorial  and  inter-territorial  class  rates.  It  further  or- 
dered that  the  practice  of  maintaining  a  separate  classification 
of  freight  in  each  of  the  freight  rate  territories  be  abandoned 
and  replaced  by  a  uniform  national  system  of  classification  of 
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freight  for  rate-making  purposes.  This  order  was  appealed 
by  a  group  of  Eastern  states  and  railroads,  but  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  became  legally  applicable  in  May, 


The  decision  to  enforce  uniformity  throughout  the 
United  States  for  class-rates  and  commodity  classifications 
was  a  substantial  victory  for  the  West  in  its  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic expansion;  for  the  great  weakness  of  the  freight-rate 
system  has  been  its  diverse  and  illogical  character.  The 
freight-rate  structure  of  the  country  has  grown  up  by  accre- 
tion over  many  decades.  As  the  nation  grew  and  the  railroads 
were  extended  westward  and  southward,  the  country  was  di- 
vided into  "  territories"  for  rate-making  purposes,  each  terri- 
tory having  its  own  rate  structure  for  shipments  within  the 
territory,  and  each  one  having  its  own  basis  for  calculating 
rates  for  goods  shipped  across  its  boundaries  into  other  terri- 
tories. All  of  these  rates,  moreover,  were  derived  from  the 
rates  in  "Official"  or  Eastern  Territory,  which  lies  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio. 

In  a  like  manner  as  new  products  were  offered  for  ship- 
ment year  after  year,  new  rates  were  set  up  for  them,  and,  in- 
evitably, different  definitions  of  a  "product"  evolved  in  the 
different  territories,  and  different  rates  were  charged  for 
products  which  were  in  fact  identical  in  character.  Also  there 
grew  up  a  system  of  "Commodity"  rates  to  take  care  of  low- 
value  bulky  materials,  and  "Exception"  rates  to  take  care  of 
almost  everything  else.  The  only  discernible  principle  which 
held  all  of  these  rates  together  in  a  so-called  system  was  the 
principle  of  charging  what  the  traffic  would  bear. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  this  hodge-podge  "system" 
evolved  in  such  a  way  as  to  favor  the  established  "official" 
territory  and  discriminate  against  the  other  regions  of  the 
United  States.  The  Board  of  Investigation  and  Research 
which  studied  railroad  rates  for  Congress,  reported  in  1943 
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that  if  the  average  of  first-class  rates  for  distances  up  to  1000 
miles  in  Official  Territory  be  taken  as  100,  the  average  of 
such  rates  in  Southern  Territory  was  139;  and  in  the  four 
zones  of  Western  Trunk-line  Territory  the  average  rates  were 
28  per  cent,  46  per  cent,  61  per  cent  and  84  per  cent  above 
average  rates  in  Official  Territory.1 

The  effects  of  such  a  rate  structure  on  the  West  can  be 
revealed  best  by  specific  examples.  One  such  example  is 
found  in  the  experience  in  recent  years  of  the  meat  packing 
establishments  of  the  Western  States  (Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Colorado  and  western  Nebraska).  Since  1940  three  rate  re- 
vision cases  of  major  importance  have  been  put  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  Western  meat  packers 
and  stockyard  operators.  The  decisions  in  these  cases  have 
been  a  great  material  benefit  to  the  stock  growers  and  proc- 
essors of  the  region. 

The  first  attack  on  discriminatory  rates  involved  several 
individual  petitions  submitted  to  the  ICC  in  1939,  and  de- 
cided as  a  unit  in  May  1940.  In  this  instance  Denver  packers 
took  the  lead  in  arguing  that  rates  on  fresh  meats  to  destina- 
tions east  of  Illinois  and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  (Official 
Freight-rate  Territory)  discriminated  against  the  shipment  of 
meat  products  from  Denver  in  favor  of  the  shipment  of  live 
animals  from  that  point.  They  also  contended  that  the  rates 
discriminated  against  the  shipment  of  fresh  meat  from  Den- 
ver in  favor  of  fresh  meats  shipped  from  interior  Iowa  pack- 
ing plants. 

Inevitably  the  evidence  on  these  points  is  lengthy  and 
detailed.  It  may  be  summarized  by  two  comparisons:  In  Den- 
ver the  protested  rate  on  fresh  meat  was  159.6  per  cent  of  the 
rate  on  live  animals.  At  competitive  points  the  differential 
between  fresh  meat  and  live  animals  varied  from  132.1  per 

1  United  States  House  Document  No.  145,  Summary  Report  on 
Study  of  Interterritorial  Freight  Rates.  78th  Congress,  ist  Session  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  March  30,  1943),  p.  4. 
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cent  to  142.4  per  cent.2  Clearly,  the  Denver  rate  on  meat  was 
high  in  comparison  with  the  typical  difference  between  rates 
on  meats  and  animals  at  other  points.  Also,  it  was  shown  that 
the  carriers  were  able  to  earn  20.35  cents  per  car-mile  on 
fresh  meat  shipped  from  Denver  to  New  York  City,  whereas 
shipment  from  twelve  Midwestern  packing  centers  yielded 
an  average  return  of  18.89  cents  per  car-mile  to  the  railroads.3 
On  this  evidence  the  ICC  awarded  the  Western  packers  the 
requested  lower  rates  on  fresh  meats. 

A  second  complaint  in  1945,*  and  a  third  in  1948^  were 
similar  in  nature.  The  more  recent  case  was  important  for 
Denver  because  the  existing  rates  made  the  slaughter  of 
lambs  in  Denver  expensive  in  relation  to  the  shipment  of 
live  animals  to  eastern  points.  Denver  usually  ranks  as  the 
largest  lamb  market  in  the  entire  western  area,  where  much 
of  the  national  production  of  sheep  and  lambs  is  concen- 
trated. 

The  major  complaint  in  the  1945  case  concerned  rates 
on  fresh  meat  and  live  animals  from  midwest  and  western 
points  to  the  Pacific  Coast  states.  In  these  states  the  growth  of 
population  and  income  had  created  a  rapidly  expanding 
market  for  meat  and  meat  products.  Before  the  war  this  mar- 
ket had  been  supplied  chiefly  by  Coast-state  packers  who  "im- 
ported" live  animals  from  states  east  of  the  Sierras  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  By  1945  packers  in  the  cattle-producing 
areas  were  making  a  serious  effort  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
West  Coast  market,  and,  consequently,  petitioned  for  rate 
revision. 

2  Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  Decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  the  United  States  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  1941),  Vol^  238,  Docket  No.  4625,  p.  611. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  613. 

4  Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  Decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  the  United  States    (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  1946),  Vol.  263,  Docket  No.  28978,  pp.  9-63. 

5  Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  Report  of  the  Commission.  No. 
295461.  (Mimeographed).  Decided  April  30,  1948. 
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This  case  illustrates  the  complexity  and  expensiveness  of 

rate  revision  through  appeal  to  regulatory  bodies.  The  ICC 

report  lists  the  interested  parties  to  the  case  in  the  following 

terms: 

Summarizing,  the  complainants  and  supporting  inter- 
veners  are:  (i)  the  railroad  commissions  of  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota,  appearing  for  and 
in  behalf  of  livestock  producers,  farmers,  and  packing  house 
interests  in  those  States  generally;  (2)  18  so-called  inde- 
pendent meat-packing  and  slaughtering  concerns  in  the  ori- 
gin territory  from  Madison,  Wis.,  and  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  on 
the  east,  to  and  including  Denver  on  the  west;  (3)  stockyard 
companies  at  Denver,  Omaha,  and  Wichita;  (4)  associations 
of  livestock  producers  and  farm  organizations  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska;  and  (5)  organizations  of  independent  retail  grocers 
and  meat  dealers  in  southern  California  and  Oregon.  A  wit- 
ness representing  a  consumers  league  in  Los  Angeles  also 
testified  in  support  of  the  complaints.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Practically  the  entire  meat-packing,  slaughtering, 
livestock  and  allied  interests  in  the  Mountain-Pacific  terri- 
tory, including  Arizona  Corporation  Commission,  Public 
Utilities  Commissioner  of  Oregon,  Department  of  Public 
Service  of  Washington,  Public  Service  Commissions  of  Wy- 
oming, Utah,  and  Nevada,  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
Idaho,  Railroad  Commission  of  California,  Montana  Board 
of  Railroad  Commissioners,  Nebraska  Livestock  Auction 
Association,  Wholesale  Butchers'  Association  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area,  25  independent  packers  in  Los  Angeles,  in- 
dependent packers  and  livestock  interests  in  the  north  Pacific 
coast  area,  and  numerous  independent  packers,  stockyard 
companies,  feed  dealers,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  State, 
local,  and  national  organizations  of  livestock  producers,  wool 
growers,  feed  dealers,  and  farmers  in  the  destination  States 
intervened  in  opposition  to  the  complaints,  and  most  of 
them  submitted  evidence.  .  .  .6 

6  Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  Decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission  of  the  United  States  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  1946),  Vol.  263,  p.  11-12. 
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The  contention  of  Denver  packers  that  rates  on  fresh 
meat  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  Coast  were  too  high  was  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  carrier  earnings  per  car-mile  on  meat 
from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  were  250  per  cent  of  the  earn- 
ings on  the  shipment  of  packing  house  products  between 
points  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Also,  from  Denver  to  California 
the  rates  on  packing  house  products  were  about  double  those 
on  livestock.7  This  case,  like  the  other  two,  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  complainants. 

Western  stockgrowers  and  meat  processors  have  been 
well  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  rate  revisions  growing  out 
of  the  three  cases  just  outlined.  In  Denver,  for  example,  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
increase  cannot  be  explained  solely  in  terms  of  the  general 
rise  in  meat  consumption  and  prices  resulting  from  the  war 
and  post-war  prosperity.  As  the  following  table  shows,  cattle 
slaughter  in  Denver  has  increased  about  300  per  cent  over 
1940,  when  the  first  rate  reduction  was  won.  Total  cattle 
slaughter  in  the  United  States  rose  by  about  59  per  cent  in 
the  same  period  (Table  12).  The  relative  increase  in  meat- 
packing in  Denver  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Denver's  share 
of  total  national  slaughter  of  cattle  has  increased  consistently 
from  1940  to  1948  (Table  13).  In  1948  the  Denver  packing 
plants  also  slaughtered  848,000  lambs.  This  is  more  than 
twice  the  average  slaughter  in  a  number  of  years  immediately 
preceding  the  1948  rate  revision. 

The  regional  advantages  of  this  increase  in  the  indige- 
nous processing  of  local  raw  materials  have  been  substantial. 
It  has  meant  more  income  and  more  employment  within  the 
region.  From  the  regional  point  of  view,  this  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  raising  regional  income  closer  to  the  national 
level.  Second,  the  shift  has  resulted  in  a  larger  net  return  to 
stock  growers,  to  the  extent  that  they  have  been  able  to  sell 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  48-9. 
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their  animals  in  a  nearby  market,  and  avoid  paying  transpor- 
tation costs  to  distant  markets.  This  factor  has  been  particu- 
larly important  in  the  case  of  lamb  slaughter.  A  third  source 
of  local  benefit  is  seen  in  the  significant  expansion  of  slaugh- 
ter facilities  in  the  Denver  area.  Several  small  new  inde- 
pendent packers  have  constructed  plants  in  Denver  since 
1945.  Perhaps  the  largest  single  new  enterprise  is  the  Landers 
Packing  Company  which  in  1948  completed  a  new  lamb- 
slaughtering  plant  with  a  weekly  capacity  of  16,000  animals. 

The  general  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  entire 
economy  of  this  particular  regional  shift  in  economic  activity 
are  very  difficult  to  assess.  The  losses  experienced  by  rival 
centers,  such  as  Omaha,  or  Los  Angeles,  probably  had  a  mini- 

TABLE  1 2 :  Index  of  Slaughter  of  Cattle  and  Calves  Under  Federal 
Inspection  at  Selected  Stations,  1940—8. 
(1936-40  average  =  100) 


Denver 

Omaha 

Sioux  City 

United  States 

1940 

87.7 

99-4 

101.4 

97-5 

1941 

"4-5 

114.5 

124.6 

109.4 

1942 

167-5 

J23-5 

132.6 

123.4 

1943 

194-3 

1344 

151.4 

117.2 

1944 

231.4 

144.7 

146.1 

!39-5 

'945 

210.9 

150.2 

143.1 

'45-3 

1946 

171.4 

95-o 

98.9 

114.1 

1947 

223-5 

155-0 

153-9 

155-2 

1948 

277-3 

114.2 

114.1 

129-9 

(est.) 

36-40 

Average 

(thousands 

of  head) 

126.6 

748.4 

362.0 

10,004.6 

SOURCE:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  Agricultural  Statistics: 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,   1948), 
Table  424. 
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TABLE    13:  Slaughter  of  Cattle  and 
Calves  in  Denver,  Colorado,  as  a  Per- 
centage of  Total  United  States 
Slaughter  1940-8. 

1940  1.14% 

41  1.32 

42  1.72 

43  2.10 

44  2.10 

45  i-90 

46  i  .90 

47  1.82 

48  2.20 


SOURCE:  Ibid.,  Table  424. 

mum  effect  on  packers  there  because  the  reductions  occurred 
during  a  period  of  general  expansion  and  increasing  slaugh- 
ter. Also  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  losses  were  widely  dif- 
fused and,  consequently,  unnoticed.  The  shift  probably  in- 
creased the  over-all  efficiency  of  the  meat  packing  industry 
since  it  tended  to  reduce  the  volume  and  length  of  haul  of 
live  animal  transportation  and  increase  the  more  efficient 
transfer  of  meat  or  meat  products.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
consumers  were  able  to  enjoy  any  appreciable  benefits  from 
this  saving  in  view  of  the  level  of  retail  meat  prices  during 
the  period.  The  meat  cases  did  establish  the  existence  of  a 
specific  rate  discrimination  against  producers  in  a  particular 
region.  Also,  they  reveal  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  specific  rate  revision.  In  order  to  pre- 
sent a  case,  numerous  interested  persons  must  be  brought  to- 
gether and  persuaded  to  bring  action,  with  all  the  expense 
and  controversy  which  action  involves.  Once  inertia  has  been 
overcome  and  action  initiated,  active  opposition  to  the  rate 
change  will  be  encountered  and  must  be  combatted.  Indi- 
vidual rate  revision  is  not  always  as  easy  and  automatic  as  the 
opponents  of  general  revision  claim. 
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In  the  meat  packing  cases  just  cited  the  issue  of  inter- 
territorial  classification  was  not  involved.  An  example  of  the 
common  practice  of  classifying  an  identical  commodity  dif- 
ferently in  different  freight  rate  territories  is  supplied  us  by 
the  testimony  of  an  official  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  in  the  hearings  on  the  Class  Rate  case.  The  com- 
modity in  question  was  shell  body  forgings  to  be  supplied  to 
a  plant  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  At  Pueblo,  Colorado  (Western 
Trunk  Territory)  this  commodity  was  classified  to  carry  a 
tariff  of  45  per  cent  of  the  Class  A  rate;  while  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  (Official  Territory)  the  same  article  at  the  same 
time  was  rated  lower — 40  per  cent  of  first  class.  Under  a  uni- 
form classification  system  the  same  commodity  would  be 
given  the  same  rating,  as  a  percentage  of  the  class  rate,  at 
every  point  of  origin  located  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  discriminatory  effect  of  this  double  classification  of 
the  identical  commodity  originating  in  different  regions  was 
further  heightened  by  the  additional  difference  of  unlike 
rates  per  mile.  Consequently,  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  or  its  customer  in  Omaha,  had  to  pay  $1.05  per 
hundred  on  shell  body  forgings  for  a  haul  of  601  miles  from 
Pueblo,  while  a  Pittsburgh  shipper  enjoyed  a  rate  of  99  cents 
for  a  haul  of  922  miles  from  Pittsburgh  to  Omaha! 8 

In  discussing  the  implications  of  this  discrimination, 
Frank  L.  Barton  remarked  that,  ''As  the  western  United 
States  becomes  industrialized  it  will  ship  new  commodities, 
and  it  is  unfair  for  a  western-located  industry  to  have  to  wait 
until  the  problem  arises,  only  to  discover  that  variations  in 
classification  impose  extra  and  unexpected  handicaps."  9 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Supreme 

8  Frank    L.    Barton:    "Economic    Effects    of    Discriminatory    Freight 
Rates,"  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems,  12:507-531,  Summer,  1947,  cited: 
Transcript  of  Record,  States  of  New  York,  Delaware,  et  al.,  v.  United  States, 
et  al.,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  October  Term,  1946,  Exhibit  92, 

2503- 

9  Barton,  loc.  cit. 
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Court  have  confirmed  this  point  of  view  in  even  broader 
terms.  In  the  Class  Rate  decision  on  May  12,  1947,  the  Court 
held  that  discrimination  had  been  established  by  substantial 
evidence,  and  that  this  discrimination  in  the  class-rate  struc- 
ture had  handicapped  the  economic  development  of  the 
South  and  West.  The  Court  held,  also,  that  discrimination 
against  individual  shippers  was  not  the  paramount  issue,  but 
prejudice  to  a  region  as  a  whole.10  Consequently,  the  decision 
of  the  Court  did  not  turn  solely  upon  evidence  of  individual 
discrimination  of  the  kind  cited  in  the  preceding  examples  of  • 
meat  and  steel,  but  upon  more  general  economic  analysis; 
and  the  decision  to  require  uniform  class  rates  and  uniform 
classifications  throughout  the  United  States  was  directed  to- 
ward securing  for  the  South  and  West  ample  opportunity  for 
economic  expansion. 

In  the  West  the  railroads  have  vigorously  defended  their 
rate  practices  in  the  courts  and  elsewhere.  The  argument  of 
the  various  spokesmen  for  the  railroads  is  to  point  to  the 
recent  expansion  of  industrial  activity  in  the  Mountain  West 
as  evidence  that  discrimination  does  not  exist  against  the  re- 
gion. They  assert  that  in  hundreds  of  cases  rate  adjustments 
have  been  made  voluntarily  by  the  railroads  in  order  to  en- 
courage Western  industrial  expansion  and  to  build  traffic  on 
their  lines.  In  defending  this  position  some  industrialists 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  argue  that  freight  rates  "do  not  matter" 
because  the  individual  can  secure  a  satisfactory  rate  for  his 
product  by  negotiation  with  the  railroad. 

The  protests  of^  the  railroads  against  revision  of  the  rate 
structure  seem  to  be  motivated  by  the  fear  that  disturbance 
of  the  existing  rate  structure  will  adversely  affect  their  ability 
to  earn  satisfactory  revenues.  Consequently,  the  railroads 
have  opposed  over-all  rate  revision,  preferring  to  deal  with 

10Brainerd  Currie:   "Foreword,"  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems, 
12:397-8,  Summer,  1947. 
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individual  shippers  on  the  narrow  issue  of  a  specific  rate  for 
a  certain  commodity  between  a  limited  number  of  points  of 
origin  and  destination.  In  support  of  their  position  it  may  be 
observed  that  there  is  evidence  that  specific  rate  revisions 
satisfactory  to  the  shipper  are  being  made  constantly  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis,  without  the  necessity  of  appeal  to  the 
regulatory  bodies. 

But  the  issue  hardly  ends  there.  If  a  proposed  rate  re- 
vision is  of  major  importance,  opposition  to  the  proposal  is 
certain  to  arise.  Then  the  proposal  becomes  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy to  be  settled  by  the  due  procedures  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  state  regulatory  bodies.  In  such 
cases  rate  revision  is  likely  to  require  protracted  and  expen- 
sive negotiation;  and  only  the  well-established,  larger  ship- 
pers can  afford  to  press  for  revision.  Consequently,  small 
producers  are  shut  out,  and  embryonic  producers  die  stillborn 
without  ever  getting  a  chance  to  compete  with  producers  in 
other  regions.  Moreover,  since  specific  revisions  are  based  on 
the  existing  structure  of  rates,  the  rate  system  does  tend  to 
limit  the  degree  and  effectiveness  of  individual  rate  revisions. 
Thus,  the  rate  structure  itself  may  result  in  discrimination 
among  regions,  and  revision  of  the  structure  may  be  required 
in  order  to  permit  a  regional  economy  to  develop  its  own  in- 
dustries and  process  its  own  raw  materials.  Freight  rates  do 
matter  both  specifically  and  in  general;  and  the  freight  rate 
structure  does  influence  the  future  of  the  West.  Consequently 
the  recent  order  to  achieve  uniformity  and  logical  classifica- 
tion of  rates  is  very  significant.  It  should  yield  a  major  im- 
provement over  the  ancient,  crazy-quilt  structure,  whose 
primary  virtue  is  that  it  has  been  endowed  by  its  defenders 
with  the  veneration  and  sanctions  of  an  inviolate  political 
and  social  institution. 
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The  Ideal  Freight  Rate  Structure 

The  full  effect  of  the  Class  Rate  decision  cannot  be 
seen  for  several  years.  It  is  no  easy  task  for  the  railroads  and 
other  carriers  to  revise  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  rates 
and  classifications  which  make  up  the  freight  rate  system.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  well  to  realize  that  while  uniform  rates 
will  tend  to  remove  present  discrimination  against  the  West 
they  are  not  necessarily  the  best  solution  to  the  freight  rate 
problem.  The  ideal  freight  rate  structure  would  allow  each 
region  to  develop  according  to  its  natural  economic  advan- 
tages. Because  these  economic  advantages  change  in  type  and 
character  over  time  in  a  dynamic  society  such  as  ours,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  rate  structure  must  be  flexible  and  subject  to 
change  also.  What  the  West  objects  to,  once  more,  is  the  at- 
tempt of  non-Westerners  to  institutionalize  the  existing  struc- 
ture and  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  face  of  dynamic 
changes  in  economic  fundamentals. 

At  the  present  time  the  Mountain  West  might  well  de- 
mand a  preferential  rate  structure  in  order  to  offset  the  com- 
petitive advantages  such  as  patents,  trade-marks,  and  estab- 
lished outlets,  which  Eastern  manufacturers  enjoy.  The  West 
also  should  seek  for  a  reversal  of  the  present  over-all  bias  in 
the  rate  structure  which  favors  the  movement  of  raw  mate- 
rials over  the  movement  of  semi-finished  or  finished  goods. 
This  is  a  necessary  step  toward  Western  processing,  as  the 
meat  packing  examples  demonstrate.  Finally,  it  should  be 
realized  that  the  ideal  rate  structure  cannot  be  described 
without  the  determination  of  the  optimum  organization  of 
industry  and  agriculture  in  the  Mountain  West.  Evidence  in 
this  book  has  shown  that  the  Mountain  West  at  present  is  too 
dependent  upon  agriculture  and  underdeveloped  in  manu- 
facturing. However,  the  proper  balance  between  them  is  yet 
to  be  determined,  and  further  research  in  the  regional  econ- 
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omy  is  necessary.  Such  research  would  also  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  ideal  position  of  the  region  in  the  national  econ- 
omy, from  which  some  estimate  of  the  volume  and  direction 
of  inter-regional  commodity  and  services  movements  might 
be  derived.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  nature  of  the  ideal 
freight  rate  structure  begin  to  emerge.  Such  a  structure,  When 
achieved,  would  facilitate  the  optimum  development  of  the 
region  to  the  direct  benefit  of  the  other  regions  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  The  economic  regions  of  the  United  States 
are  co-operative  as  well  as  competitive,  and  policies  which 
strengthen  the  parts  may  be  expected  to  benefit  the  whole. 


Regional  Impact  of  Basing-Point  Pricing 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  outlawing  freight-rate 
discrimination  against  the  West  and  South  was  followed  by 
a  brief  lull  in  public  controversy  over  Western  development; 
but  in  April  1948,  another  court  decision  gave  rise  to  even 
more  extensive  and  violent  controversy.  This  new  decision, 
rendered  in  United  States  v.  the  Cement  Institute,  et  al.,11 
had  the  effect  of  outlawing  the  system  of  basing-point  pricing, 
common  in  much  of  our  heavy  industry.  The  decision  was 
immediately  protested  by  a  large  segment  of  business  enter- 
prise, and  an  investigation  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  de- 
cision was  instigated  by  Senator  Capehart  (R),  of  Indiana.12 
In  the  Mountain  West,  protest  against  the  decision  was  led 
by  the  cement  manufacturers  and  sugar  refiners  who  were 
supported  by  numerous  chambers  of  commerce  and  civic 
groups. 

The  salient  feature  of  basing-point  pricing  is  the  quota- 

11  Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Cement  Institute,  et  al.,  330  U.  S., 
67  SCt.  967,  91  LEd  1268,  granting  cert.  157  Fsd  533. 

12  After  the  election  in  November,  1948,  the  chairmanship  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee  passed  to  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson  (D),  of  Colorado. 
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tion  by  different  sellers  of  identical  prices  to  buyers  at  dif- 
ferent locations.  Price  identity  is  achieved  by  designating 
certain  shipping  points  as  "basing  points"  and  setting  the 
price  at  the  place  of  delivery  to  include  freight  charges  to 
that  place  from  the  nearest  basing  point.  For  example,  Chi- 
cago was,  until  recently,  the  nearest  basing  point  for  the 
pricing  of  steel  for  the  entire  eight  states  of  the  Mountain 
West;  while  the  dominant  regional  producer  of  steel  was  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  at  Pueblo.  Yet  the  Western 
buyer  who  purchased  steel  from  the  C.  F.  &  I.  was  quoted  a 
price  at  Pueblo  which  was  the  price  of  steel  at  Chicago  plus 
freight  from  Chicago  to  point  of  delivery  to  the  buyer.  Thus, 
the  price  of  steel  to  the  Western  purchaser  included  freight 
charges  for  a  thousand  miles  of  imaginary  transportation. 
This  situation  usually  results  in  price  discrimination  against 
the  Western  buyer,  for  the  Western  producer  sells  his  prod- 
uct to  the  near-by,  regional  customer  for  a  higher  net  return 
than  he  receives  for  sales  to  customers  who  are  located  farther 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  basing-point — customers  in 
Iowa  or  Nebraska,  for  example. 

The  case  of  steel  is  one  example  of  the  serious  price  dis- 
crimination which  has  been  practiced  against  the  consumers 
of  the  Mountain  West  by  numerous  industries.  Every  pur- 
chaser of  gasoline  in  the  Mountain  States  pays  "freight"  on 
that  gasoline  from  "Oklahoma  Territory"  even  though  the 
petroleum  is  pumped  from  the  ground  in  the  Mountain  West 
and  refined  into  gasoline  in  a  refinery  a  short  mile  from  the 
customer's  filling  station.13  In  the  same  way  every  local  con- 
sumer of  the  beet  sugar  grown  and  refined  in  Utah  or  Idaho 
pays  phantom  freight,  as  if  the  sugar  had  been  shipped  from 
San  Francisco,  the  nearest  seaport  for  competitive  cane  sugar 

13  United  States  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee:  Investi- 
gation of  Concentration  of  Economic  Power,  Hearings  .  .  .  Part  5;  Monopo- 
listic Practices  in  Industries  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  1939),  pp.  1937-8- 
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grown  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  or  the  Philippines!  Conse- 
quently, the  consumer  enjoys  no  price  advantage  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  local  industry.  If  he  has  to  pay  freight  from  Okla- 
homa on  his  gasoline  he  might  as  well  buy  it  there  in  the 
first  place. 

Discrimination  against  consumers,  or  buyers,  is  recog- 
nized generally  as  the  major  evil  of  basing-point  pricing.  The 
Western  consumer  has  found  the  system  a  particularly  costly 
method  of  exploitation  because  in  most  cases  the  nearest 
basing-point  has  been  hundreds  of  miles  away — at  Chicago  or 
San  Francisco  or  even  farther.  For  this  reason  the  amount  of 
fictitious  freight  has  been  large  in  many  cases.  The  reader  no 
doubt  will  recall  having  seen  in  the  advertisements  of  con- 
sumer goods  in  the  national  magazines  an  inconspicuous 
footnote:  "prices  slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies." 

There  are,  of  course,  two  beneficiaries  of  regional  price 
discrimination.  The  primary  beneficiary  of  the  high  price 
paid  by  the  Western  consumer  is  the  regional  producer.  It  is 
true  that  the  Eastern  manufacturer  benefits  to  the  extent  that 
the  basing-point  system  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  sell  in 
the  West  at  the  same  price  as  the  Western  manufacturer;  and 
this  may  be  an  important  advantage.  But  the  Western  pro- 
ducer lives  under  the  umbrella  of  the  freight  pick-up  which 
the  basing-point  system  gives  him.  He  asks  for  and  collects  a 
freight  charge  which  he  pockets  himself  instead  of  paying  it 
out  to  the  carrier  as  an  operating  expense.  It  may  not  follow 
that  he  is  able  to  earn  excessive  profits  by  virtue  of  the  freight 
pick-up.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  he  receives  monopoly  profits; 
but  his  own  operating  costs,  as  a  small-scale  producer  in  a 
sparse  market,  may  be  high  and  he  may  need  the  phantom 
freight  just  to  survive.  Regionally  his  existence  is  of  im- 
mediate benefit  to  the  economy  of  the  region.  His  payroll  is 
regional;  and  in  all  probability  he  is  processing  local  raw  ma- 
terials which  otherwise  would  remain  undeveloped.  Never- 
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theless,  the  regional  consumer  "pays  the  freight."  In  effect 
he  is  subsidizing  a  high-cost  local  industry,  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent. 

Conceivably,  the  Western  consumer  might  not  object 
very  strenuously  to  giving  a  subsidy  to  the  regional  producer 
if  he  could  have  some  assurance  that  eventually  the  Western 
producer  would  become  well  enough  established  to  be  able 
to  reduce  his  costs  and  his  selling  prices.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, logic  and  experience  indicate  that  there  is  little  possi- 
bility that  this  will  occur.  Ordinarily,  the  very  existence  of 
the  regional  producer  is  dependent,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, on  the  decisions  and  policies  of  the  larger  producers  out- 
side the  region.  By  virtue  of  basing-point  pricing  the  Eastern 
producer  is  able  to  sell  in  the  regional  market  at  the  same 
price  as  the  regional  producer.  The  essence  of  the  basing- 
point  system  is  that  the  prices  quoted  are  identical  at  each 
destination;  so  the  large,  distant  producer  knows  that  he  will 
not  be  underbid  by  a  competitive  regional  producer.  The  out- 
side, distant  producer  benefits  from  this  situation  by  gaining 
increased  total  sales;  and  the  growth  of  the  Western  producer 
is  limited  by  the  willingness  of  the  Eastern  seller  to  tolerate 
the  presence  of  the  Westerner  as  a  partial  supplier  of  his  own 
regional  market.  If  the  Western  market  expands,  as  it  has  in 
recent  years,  the  Eastern  supplier  can  increase  his  sales,  but 
the  Western  producer  is  no  more  able  than  before  to  break 
through  the  restrictions  of  the  basing-point  system.  His  mar- 
ket is  limited  by  the  sales  of  the  outside  producer;  and  his 
motive  to  expand  is  weakened  by  the  freight  differential 
which  he  enjoys.  Under  these  conditions  the  enlarged  West- 
ern market  is  likely  to  be  served  by  branch  plants  of  the  East- 
ern producer  rather  than  by  independent  Western  producers. 
Consequently,  prices  in  the  West  remain  high  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  Western  sales  flow  east  to  swell  the  profits  of  the 
old,  established,  Eastern  producer. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  The  retarding  effects  of  the  basing-point 
system  on  Western  growth  do  not  stop  with  the  primary  pro- 
ducer. They  extend  also  to  the  auxiliary  fabricating  indus- 
tries which  might  be  expected  to  grow  up  around  the  re- 
gional basic  industries  under  normal  competitive  conditions. 

Two  examples  of  actual  situations  should  help  to  ex- 
plain what  happens.  The  regional  beet  sugar  refining  indus- 
try in  the  Mountain  West  enjoys  a  freight  pick-up,  as  we 
have  seen.  It  uses  part  of  the  proceeds  so  acquired  to  absorb 
freight  on  shipments  of  refined  sugar  to  the  East  where  beet 
sugar  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  cane  sugar  from  the 
refineries  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Such  eastward  freight  ab- 
sorption is  possible  under  the  basing-point  system.  However, 
if  F.O.B.  pricing  prevailed  then  the  Western  beet  sugar  re- 
finery could  sell  sugar  in  the  East  only  by  lowering  the  price 
of  sugar  at  the  factory  by  enough  to  offset  the  freight  charges 
to  the  Eastern  market. 

A  lower  price  at  the  Western  refinery  would  mean 
cheaper  sugar  for  the  Western  buyer,  located  close  to  the 
refinery,  and  the  possible  results  of  a  reduced  price  for  sugar 
in  the  West  are  most  significant.  If  local  buyers  of  sugar  paid 
less  for  sugar  consumed  next  door  to  the  refineries  in  the 
Mountain  West  they  might  find  it  possible  to  buy  more  of  the 
output  locally.  For  example,  a  cheaper  price  for  sugar  in  the 
West  might  very  well  result  in  the  expansion  of  the  processing 
of  fruits  and  berries  in  the  region,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  candy  and  confectionary  for  the  regional  market.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  candy  in  the  Mountain  West  is  very 
high — at  least  25  per  cent  above  the  national  average.  Yet  80 
per  cent  of  the  candy  consumed  in  the  eight  states  is  shipped 
in  from  outside  the  region — something  like  80-85  million 
pounds  per  year.14  Because  of  this  large  local  market  rela- 

14  "Confectionary  Industry  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,"  Better 
Business,  Vol.  20,  No.  2,  June  i,  1947  (Boulder,  Colo.,  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search, University  of  Colorado,  1947). 
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tively  minor  adjustments  of  production  costs  might  be  ex- 
pected to  give  rise  to  a  very  rapid  expansion  in  the  output  of 
a  regional  candy  manufacturing  industry.  One  way  to  achieve 
a  significant  cost  adjustment  would  be  through  the  lowering 
of  the  local  delivered  price  on  sugar. 

A  second  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  basing-point 
system  discourages  the  establishment  of  regional  fabricators 
was  revealed  to  the  Capehart  Committee  by  Miss  Ann  Olson, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Wire  Specialties  and  Manufactur- 
ing Corporation  of  Denver,  Colorado.  Miss  Olson  testified 
that: 

"It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  in  our  region — 
operating  under  this  "ghost"  freight  handicap — to  compete 
for  his  own  market,  much  less  compete  in  the  territory  half 
way  to  Chicago.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  manufacturer 
in  our  region  to  compete  with  a  Chicago  manufacturer  and 
sell  in  Chicago;  while  a  Chicago  manufacturer  can  compete 
very  nicely  in  Denver,  due  again,  and  only,  to  the  basing- 
point  system  with  "ghost"  freight."  15 

In  order  to  support  her  contention  Miss  Olson  offered 
evidence  comparing  the  costs  of  two  manufacturers  of  wire 
specialties — one  in  Denver  and  one  in  Chicago.  Three  items 
were  taken  into  account:  (i)  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
(steel  wire),  (2)  freight  on  the  raw  material,  and  (3)  freight  on 
the  finished  product  (coat  hangers)  from  manufacturer  to 
customer.  Since  the  basing-point  system  prevails,  it  will  be 
recognized  that  the  cost  of  the  steel  is  the  same  to  both  manu- 
facturers— i.e.  the  Chicago  price.  However,  the  Chicago  man- 
ufacturer paid  no  freight  on  the  raw  material,  while  the 
Denver  manufacturer  paid  freight  from  Chicago,  1000  miles 

15  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce: Study  of  Pricing  Methods.  Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  80  Congress,  2nd  Session 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1948),  p.  786. 
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away,  although  the  steel  was  supplied  by  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  1 1 8  miles  from  Denver. 

The  problem  of  the  Denver  manufacturer  is  to  deliver 
coat  hangers  to  a  customer  in,  say,  Wichita,  at  the  same  price 
as  the  Chicago  manufacturer.  Miss  Olson  showed  that  this  is 
very  difficult,  since  the  cost  of  the  three  items — raw  materials 
plus  transportation — to  Wichita  for  the  Chicago  manufac- 
turer was  $4.75  per  hundred  pounds;  while  for  the  Denver 
manufacturer  the  cost  was  $5.68.  Even  in  Salt  Lake  City,  570 
miles  from  Denver  and  1,514  miles  from  Chicago,  the  Chi- 
cago manufacturer's  cost  was  $5.52  and  the  Denver  producer's 
cost  was  $5.82  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  significance  of  this  example  is  easy  to  see.  The  Den- 
ver fabricator  operates  under  a  definite  basing-point  handi- 
cap. He  can  produce  and  sell  only  if  his  processing  costs 
(wages,  etc.),  are  low  enough,  and  his  profits  on  local  sales 
high  enough  to  permit  him  to  absorb  the  freight  when  selling 
in  competition  with  the  Chicago  manufacturer. 

Some  intrepid  enterprisers  will  try,  and  they  may  succeed 
within  limits.  But  most  fabricators  will  gravitate  to  the  bas- 
ing-point, supplying  the  regional  market  from  a  distant  cen- 
ter. The  double  locational  pull  of  a  regional  market  and  a 
regional  supply  of  raw  materials  will  be  overpowered  by  the 
locational  attraction  of  the  basing-point. 

The  basing-point  system  now  stands  revealed  as  a  three- 
fold enemy  of  regional  development.  It  permits  discrimina- 
tion against  regional  consumers  and  forces  them  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  consumer  goods.  It  retards  the  development  of 
regional  industries  founded  on  the  utilization  of  the  primary 
resources  of  the  region,  and  it  discourages  the  growth  of  sec- 
ondary industries,  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  basic  mate- 
rials such  as  steel  and  sugar. 

Most  competent  authorities  recognize  these  three  detri- 
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mental  effects  on  regional  development.  They  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Hoover,16  and  Machlup,17  and  by  Professor 
Frank  A.  Fetter,  the  foremost  expert  on  the  intricacies  of 
basing-point  pricing.  In  1939,  during  the  TNEC  investiga- 
tions of  economic  concentration,  Professor  Fetter  said: 

My  judgment  is  that  it  (abandonment  of  the  basing- 
point  system)  would  tend  very  largely  toward  decentraliza- 
tion of  physical  plants  in  industry,  and  would  tend  to  de- 
centralize the  control  of  industry  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  to  make  industries  serve  their  own  communities  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  make  collusive  prices  more  difficult  if 
not  impossible.18 

Professor  Fetter's  judgment  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  decision  of  April  i,  1948,  and  so  far  no 
substantial  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Cape- 
hart  Committee  or  by  any  other  agency,  which  seriously 
challenges  its  validity.  The  perpetuation  of  the  basing-point 
system  by  legislation  setting  aside  the  decision  of  the  Court 
would  be  most  unfortunate,  for  it  would  prolong  the  life  of 
an  outmoded  institutional  barrier  to  the  optimum  develop- 
ment of  the  Mountain  West. 

The  people  of  the  Mountain  West  do  not  resent  the 
fact  that  the  East  was  able  to  achieve  industrial  pre-eminence 
by  virtue  of  prior  establishment  in  time.  They  do  not  even 
wish  to  challenge  that  pre-eminence.  They  do  resent  the  fact 
that,  as  their  turn  for  development  comes,  certain  forces  and 
interests  to  the  East  are  busily  attempting  to  perpetuate  such 
artificial  barriers  to  Western  expansion  as  the  freight-rate 
structure  and  the  basing-point  system  of  pricing.  Moreover, 
the  failure  of  the  West  to  achieve  its  growth  through  the 

18  Edgar  M.  Hoover:  The  Location  of  Economic  Activity   (New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1948),  p.  310. 

17  Fritz  Machlup:  The  Basing-Point  System  (Philadelphia,  The  Blaki- 
ston  Company,  1949),  p.  275. 

18  United  States  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  op.  cit., 
P-  1937- 
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normal  avenues  of  economic  competition  inevitably  forces 
the  region  to  adopt  political  weapons  in  the  attempt  to  gain 
its  ends.  The  use  of  political  instruments  for  competition  in 
the  economic  sphere  may  be  inevitable,  but  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  this  use  should  lead  to  sectional  conflicts  among 
the  forty-eight  states. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  economic  and  social  analysis  of 
regions  is  to  discover  a  basis  for  regional  integration  and  co- 
operation in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  sectionalism 
in  American  life.  In  addition  to  an  examination  of  the  eco- 
nomic characteristics  of  regions  such  study  requires  an  exam- 
ination of  the  political  aspects  of  regional  relationships.  This 
is  the  subject  of  Part  V  which  follows. 


Part  Five 
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Chapter  I "¥•       Silver,  Sheep 


No  study  of  a  regional  economy  would  be  complete 
without  an  examination  of  the  regional  significance  of  those 
political  forces  which  are  so  closely  allied  with  economic  in- 
terests in  the  American  commonwealth.  The  special-interest 
blocs,  through  which  these  forces  operate,  are  of  particular 
importance  in  the  Mountain  West  because  of  the  high  degree 
of  economic  specialization  which  the  location  of  resources 
has  created  in  the  region.  Of  course,  the  basis  of  organization 
of  the  special-interest  group  is  functional;  and,  consequently, 
a  bloc  cuts  across  the  geographic  lines  of  organization  of  the 
federal  government.  Yet  certain  blocs  are  also  sectional  in 
character.  Silver,  sheep  and  cattle,  and  beet  sugar  are  pri- 
marily Western  commodities,  and  the  center  of  strength  of 
these  particular  commodity  blocs  is  found  in  the  West.  These 
are  Western  blocs  which  operate  on  the  national  scene,  and 
these  chapters  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  effects  of  the 
activities  of  such  blocs  on  the  economic  life  of  the  region  and 
nation.1 

xThe  special-interest  bloc  usually  is  active  on  state  and  local  levels 
also.  The  copper  group  and  the  public  utilities  group,  among  others,  have 
been  very  active  in  the  West,  but  to  study  all  of  the  activities  of  these  and 
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Silver 


Of  all  the  blocs  in  Washington  none  has  had  a  more 
interesting  or  more  successful  career  than  the  Silver  Bloc. 
This  lobby  is  made  up  of  a  mere  handful  of  silver  producers, 
most  of  whom  represent  large  corporations  which  produce 
silver  as  a  by-product  of  other  non-ferrous  mining  activities. 

The  history  of  the  Silver  Bloc  goes  back  to  the  days  of 
intense  mining  activity  in  the  West  nearly  a  century  ago.  The 
modern  period  in  its  history  began  in  1933  when  the  Silver 
Bloc  was  quick  to  capitalize  on  the  New  Deal's  penchant  for 
experiment,  and  found  it  easy  to  sell  the  idea  that  a  silver 
purchase  program  would  aid  recovery.  Accordingly,  by  Exec- 
utive Decree  and  by  law,  arrangements  were  made  to  pur- 
chase silver  at  rates  well  above  its  commodity  price.  These 
culminated  in  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  which  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  silver  in  unlimited 
amounts  "so  long  as  the  proportion  of  silver  in  the  stocks  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  is  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  monetary  value  of  such  stocks." 

There  followed  a  period  of  immense  silver  purchases,  at 
ever-increasing  prices,  so  that  by  1949  the  Silver  Bloc  had 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  nearly  one  billion,  five  hundred 
million  dollars.  Moreover,  the  greatest  part  of  this  money 
went  to  foreign  sellers.  From  1934  to  1946,  slightly  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  of  foreign  silver  was  purchased,  as 
contrasted  with  about  400  millions  of  domestically  mined 
silver.  Even  so,  the  foreign  silver  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  bargain.  For  it  the  Treasury  paid  on  the  average  51^ 
per  ounce,  while  paying  anywhere  from  64.4  cents -to  90.5 
cents  per  ounce  for  domestic  silver. 


other  blocs  would  require  a  volume  in  itself.  A  good  account  of  an  important 
part  of  this  picture  is  to  be  found  in  Joseph  K.  Howard:  Montana  High, 
Wide,  and  Handsome  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  Yale  University  Press,  1943). 
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The  whole  episode  was  a  colossal  blunder.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  the  policy  aided  recovery  with  any 
effectiveness.  Nor  was  the  Treasury  able  to  approximate  the 
25  per  cent  reserve  requirement,  even  though  it  did  have  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  construct  vaults  at  West  Point  to 
store  the  thousands  of  tons  of  silver  it  actually  acquired.  The 
only  ones  who  have  benefited  are  the  domestic  silver  pro- 
ducers who  received  a  high  price  for  their  metal.  All  this, 
then,  was  done  for  a  few  hundred  silver  producers,  for  most 
of  whom  silver  is  a  by-product  of  other  metals,  and  whose 
total  employment  is  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  labor 
force. 

"How  do  they  get  away  with  it?"  one  may  well  ask.  The 
answer  is  that  the  power  of  the  Silver  Bloc  lies  in  a  unique 
combination  of  selfishness,  sentimentality,  and  monetary  mys- 
ticism. 

The  Silver  Bloc,  like  all  blocs,  is  selfish.  The  degree  of 
its  selfishness  has  been  indicated  most  painfully  in  recent 
years  by  the  episode  of  the  war  use  of  silver  as  a  metal.  Silver 
has  a  number  of  important  industrial  uses.  It  is  a  very  good 
substitute  for  copper  or  nickel  in  many  cases,  and  when  these 
metals  became  in  seriously  short  supply,  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians immediately  thought  longingly  of  the  Treasury's  vast 
hoards  of  the  white  metal.  Early  in  1942  the  Treasury  ar- 
ranged for  the  loan  of  its  "free"  silver  to  industrial  users  for 
nonconsumptive  purposes.  Industry  was  able  to  make  use  of 
a  billion  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  metal  in  nonconsumptive 
ways — mostly  as  busbars  in  electrical  installations.  The  Man- 
hattan Project  alone  took  400  million  ounces  for  use  in  the 
atom  bomb  plants.  However,  the  release  of  silver  for  con- 
sumptive purposes  was  another  matter.  Enabling  legislation 
by  Congress  was  required,  and  here  the  Silver  Bloc  had  to 
be  consulted.  They  held  out  for  the  best  conditions  possible 
in  terms  of  price  and  future  policy  concessions,  with  the  re- 
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suit  that  legislation  was  delayed  from  May  1942,  until  July 
!g43 — fourteen  months  during  which  the  metals  shortage  was 
critical  and  we  were  arming  for  the  eventual  invasion. 

The  selfishness  of  the  Silver  Bloc  is  further  underlined 
by  its  willingness  to  use  the  cruder  instruments  of  political 
power.  Frequently  the  bloc  holds  back  its  silver  bills  until 
the  last  moment  before  recess  or  adjournment,  then  rushes 
them  through  in  the  confusion  of  last-minute  attempts  to 
clear  the  legislative  calendar.  It  is  adept  at  log-rolling  and  in 
trading  of  strategic  senate  votes  to  the  larger  blocs  when  the 
latter  find  themselves  in  need.  Its  deals  with  the  farm  bloc, 
in  particular,  are  numerous  and  intricate. 

The  silverites  are  particularly  effective  in  the  use  of 
the  filibuster.  In  1893  when  the  silver  question  was  a  burn- 
ing issue,  Republican  Senator  Henry  W.  Teller  of  Colorado 
filibustered  for  six  long  weeks  in  behalf  of  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.  In  1947  Democratic  Senator  Pat  McCarran  of  Nevada, 
recently  characterized  by  John  Gunther  as  one  of  the  64  men 
who  rule  America,  proudly  reported  to  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Colorado  Mining  Association  that  he  and  his 
silver  brethren  had  raised  the  Treasury  buying  price  for 
silver  from  71.11  cents  per  ounce  to  90.5  cents  by  ''success- 
fully conducting  the  most  arduous  filibuster  in  history."  2 
And  with  a  modest  inclination  of  his  senatorial,  silvered  locks 
he  seemed  clearly  to  imply  that,  "although  the  going  was 
tough,  and  maybe  not  the  best  of  legislative  practice,  never- 
theless, boys,  we  did  it  all  for  you." 

Of  course,  the  economic  interests  of  at  least  ninety  per 
cent  of  McCarran's  listeners  actually  are  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  silver  producers.  Nevertheless,  swayed  by  senti- 
mentality, they  gave  the  good  senator  a  rousing  ovation.  For 
the  truth  is  that  the  Silver  Bloc  owes  a  good  deal  of  its  in- 

2  Hon.  Pat  McCarran  in  an  address  given  before  the  5oth  Annual 
Mining  Meeting  of  the  Colorado  Mining  Association  and  Associated  Western 
Groups,  Denver,  Colo.,  February  7,  1947. 
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fluence  to  its  ability  to  appeal  to  the  sentimentality  of  its 
supporters.  Every  good  special-interest  advocate  knows  that 
in  order  to  be  successful  he  must  associate  his  personal  ends 
with  the  general  ends  of  the  society.  The  Silver  Bloc  under- 
stands this  very  well;  and,  lacking  a  basis  for  an  appeal  to 
reason,  they  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  voter  and  the 
legislator. 

The  appeal  is  addressed,  cleverly  enough,  to  the  average 
citizen's  nostalgia  for  a  romanticized  past.  In  the  iSgo's  silver 
was  romantic.  About  it  hung  the  aura  of  that  most  rugged  of 
individualists,  the  prospector,  who  risked  his  life  and  all  he 
possessed  to  conquer  the  mountain  fastness  and  emerge  tri- 
umphant with  a  fortune.  About  it,  too,  there  still  clings  all 
of  the  traditions  of  an  agrarian,  debtor  West  which  struggles 
for  cheap  money  and  free  silver  in  order  to  break  the  control 
of  the  Eastern  creditors  who  fettered  its  development.  This 
aspect  of  the  silver  issue  has  its  own  heroes,  personified  most 
effectively  in  the  vivid  character  of  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
The  Great  Commoner  fought  for  silver.  He  did  so  as  a  part 
of  his  life-long  fight  for  liberalism  and  reform.  Thus  silver, 
by  association,  also  stands  for  social  progress  and  for  the 
rights  of  the  common  man. 

Viewed  in  this  way  silver  is  progressive  and  democratic. 
How  unfortunate  that  the  reality  of  the  present  is  so  unlike 
the  dreams  of  yesterday.  Today,  silver  is  the  unromantic  by- 
product of  the  technological  processing  of  copper  and  zinc 
ores.  It  is  corporate,  tightly  controlled,  and  ultrareactionary. 

Any  bloc  which  can  gild  over  its  essential  selfishness 
with  a  coating  of  sentiment  is  in  a  fortunate  position.  It  is 
thrice  blessed  if  it  can  add  a  generous  portion  of  confusion 
to  the  issue.  This  the  Silver  Bloc  does  very  well  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  muddle  and  mysticism  which  surrounds  the 
subject  of  money  in  the  minds  of  many  honest  citizens  and 
conscientious  legislators.  Somehow  the  silverites  usually  man- 
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age  to  convey  the  impression  that  to  "do  something  for  sil- 
ver" will,  at  the  same  time,  add  strength,  security,  and  sta- 
bility to  our  monetary  system,  and  simultaneously  insure 
prosperity  and  progress  for  all. 

Nothing  could  be  more  hollow  than  these  pretentions. 
The  simple  fact  is  that,  except  for  dimes,  quarters  and  half 
dollars,  silver  has  absolutely  no  place  in  the  modern  mone- 
tary system  of  the  United  States.  For  centuries  silver  was  the 
major  metal  in  the  monetary  systems  of  the  world,  but  the 
large  gold  discoveries  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury increased  the  supply  of  gold  and  destroyed  the  historic 
ratio  of  16  to  i.  Thus,  after  1870  the  bimetallists  were  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle,  and  by  1900  gold  had  become  the  basic 
monetary  metal.  Silver  had  lost  its  place  as  a  useful  part  of 
the  money  reserve. 

Although  the  silver  battle  was  fought  on  the  bimetallic 
issue  in  1880  and  1890,  the  real  issue  was  not  the  technical 
question  of  an  adequate  specie  reserve.  It  was  the  social  and 
economic  issue  of  the  interests  of  debtor  vs.  creditor,  and  the 
industrial  East  vs.  the  agricultural  West.  Bryan,  of  course, 
was  right  in  1896.  At  that  time  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
would  have  made  for  cheap  money  and  would  have  tended  to 
counteract  the  contemporary  deflation  which  had  so  seri- 
ously affected  the  debtor  class.  Today,  however,  to  depend 
upon  silver  to  regulate  the  monetary  supply  or  to  aid  the 
debtor  West  is  about  as  sensible  as  to  depend  on  a  Colt  .44 
to  protect  us  against  jet-propelled  bombers.  Our  modern 
banking  system  with  its  ability  to  create  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  bank  deposits  on  a  fractional  gold  reserve  basis  has 
given  us  an  extremely  flexible  money  supply  which  fluctuates 
readily  in  response  to  changes  in  the  volume  of  trade.  We  no 
longer  need  silver  for  the  strictly  monetary  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  specie  reserve.  Nor  do  we  need  it  for  purposes  of 
economic  control.  If  the  West  needs  more  money  today  it 
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can  appeal  to  the  regional  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  to  the 
R.F.C.,  or  to  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  federal  credit  agencies. 
Silver  isn't  even  wanted  for  the  simple  task  of  paying  the 
grocer  and  the  druggist.  Only  a  few  sentimental  Westerners 
carry  silver  dollars,  and  millions  of  Americans  have  never 
even  seen  one.  (Ever  try  to  give  a  New  York  taxi  driver  a 
silver  dollar?)  Consequently,  billions  of  ounces  of  the  white 
metal  lie  buried  deep  in  expensive  vaults,  while  paper  sub- 
stitutes called  "Silver  Certificates"  circulate  in  its  stead. 

There  is  further  proof  of  the  irrationality  of  the  role  of 
silver  in  our  monetary  system.  Recently  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  submitted  a  questionaire  on  monetary 
policy  to  those  of  its  members  who  are  recognized  experts  in 
the  field  of  Money  and  Banking.  Concerning  silver,  the  econ- 
omists were  asked,  "Do  you  think  that  the  silver  subsidies 
of  1933  and  subsequent  years  were  good  (basically  sound) 
economic  ideas  when  adopted  or  were  bad  when  adopted?" 

The  answers  were:  Good  i 

Bad  53 

They  were  then  asked,  "Do  you  think  that  silver  subsidies 
should  be  continued?" 

The  answers  were:  Yes  o 

No  48 

Such  unanimity  is  indeed  impressive  in  a  field  where 
controversy  is  commonplace  and  disagreement  frequent. 

Thus,  on  the  evidence,  we  may  conclude  that  in  the 
United  States  silver  is  no  longer  needed  as  money,  and  its 
existence  as  money  is  actually  an  embarrassment.  This  is  the 
sad  truth  which  the  silver  advocates  cannot  understand.  Or 
understanding,  they  attempt  to  confuse  and  mislead  others 
less  literate  in  economics  than  themselves. 

The  tactics  and  accomplishments  of  the  Silver  Bloc  have 
been  analyzed  at  some  length  because  they  typify  the  kind  of 
economic  thinking  and  political  morality  which  lies  behind 
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much  of  the  activity  of  the  special-interest  groups.  There  is 
more  to  the  story,  however.  The  Silver  Bloc  and  its  allies 
have  much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  legislation  dealing  with 
the  conservation  and  development  of  our  mineral  resources. 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  such  a  program,  although  the 
need  for  it  is  great.  The  chief  reason  for  the  lack  of  a  min- 
erals program  is  that  the  Silver  Bloc  turns  every  attempt  to 
create  a  broad  minerals  policy  into  a  pork-barrel  operation 
set  up  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  minerals  lobby. 

Congress  passed  a  minerals  subsidy  bill  in  the  1947  ses- 
sion; but  President  Truman  vetoed  it,  giving  as  his  reason 
the  opinion  that  the  bill  was  not  a  genuine  conservation 
measure  but  merely  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  a  wartime  sub- 
sidy for  the  benefit  of  a  small  group  of  producers.3  The  sil- 
ver-minerals group  tried  again  in  1948,  but  this  time  the  bill 
failed  of  enactment,  having  been  opposed  in  its  early  versions 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.4 

The  obstructionism  of  the  Silver  Bloc  is  a  serious  affront 
to  the  national  interest.  For,  as  every  expert  knows,  we  need 
an  adequate  minerals  conservation  program,  and  we  need  it 
now.  With  the  growth  of  our  population  and  the  expansion 
of  our  capital  equipment,  we  have  gobbled  up  minerals  at  a 
faster  and  faster  pace.  World  War  II  brought  about  a  further 
substantial  increase  in  the  rate  of  depletion  of  our  reserves 
and  at  the  same  time  virtually  stopped  exploration.  Thus 
we  must  consider  seriously  the  adequacy  of  mineral  supplies 
— both  for  peaceful  growth  and  for  national  defense.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  we  cannot  go  on  using  minerals  as  we  do 
today  without  discovering  new  deposits  of  minerals  or  de- 
veloping new  techniques  for  utilizing  low-grade  ores.  This 

8  "Memorandum  of  Disapproval,"  Congressional  Record,  So  Congress, 
i  Session,  Appendix  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  1947),  pp.  A4452-A4453. 

4  Congressional  Record,  80  Congress,  2  Session  (Washington,  D.  C., 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1948),  pp.  6639-6640,  8935-8938, 
9404-9412.  Similar  bills  were  pending  in  the  8ith  Congress  in  1949. 
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will  require,  in  the  one  direction,  geological  surveys  and 
mapping  and  geophysical  exploration  for  new  deposits.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  require  much  scientific  research  in 
methods  of  extraction  and  processing  of  low-grade  ore  and 
search  for  new  physical  and  economic  uses  for  the  new  in- 
ferior grades.  Legislation  directed  to  these  broad  national 
goals  appears  remote  as  long  as  the  Silver  Bloc  persists  in  ty- 
ing every  proposed  bill  to  the  time-honored  purposes  of  the 
pork-barrel. 


Sheep 

Historically,  minerals  were  the  foundation  of  the 
economy  of  the  Mountain  West  and  the  primary  source  of 
the  region's  wealth.  Today  agriculture  is  the  principal  source 
of  income,  and  it  should  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  that  two 
of  the  region's  major  agricultural  products  are  supported  by 
special  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Government.  The  protec- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  these  subsidies  is  the  basis  for  the 
activities  of  the  pressure-groups  which  support  wool  and 
sugar  in  Washington. 

About  one-third  of  the  sheep  in  the  United  States  are 
grown  in  the  range  country  of  the  Mountain  West.  But  al- 
though mutton  and  leg  of  lamb  are  pleasing  to  the  taste  of 
many,  the  sheep-grower's  primary  interest  is  in  the  fleece 
rather  than  the  flesh  of  the  animal. 

Domestic  wool  has  enjoyed  tariff  protection  in  this  coun- 
try since  1816,  except  for  two  brief  interludes.  Since  1943 
a  wool  price  support  program  has  been  in  effect.  Originally 
enacted  as  a  war  measure,  the  program  has  been  continued 
on  a  year-to-year  basis  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Under  this 
program  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  purchase  domestic  wool  at  prices  which  will  insure  the 
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grower  a  fair  return  and  to  sell  the  wool  to  the  textile  trade 
in  competition  with  foreign  wool.  In  order  to  do  this  the 
CCC  must  take  a  loss  of  8  to  16  cents  on  every  pound  of 
domestic  wool  sold  for  use  by  American  consumers.  Losses 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  wool  sales  in  1946 
amounted  to  approximately  14  million  dollars.5 

More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  the  wool  group, 
working  with  allies  from  the  larger  Farm  Bloc,  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  jeopardize  the  whole  program  of  international  eco- 
nomic relations  which  the  United  States  has  worked  out  in  an 
attempt  to  stabilize  and  build  up  world  trade  during  the 
post-war  reconstruction. 

Most  of  us  will  remember  the  consternation  which  was 
created  here  and  abroad  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  a  bill  on  May  23,  1947,  providing  for  a  fee  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  imported  wool  or  woollens  to  be 
levied  on  such  imports  in  addition  to  the  already  high  tariff 
on  wool.  At  that  moment  the  Geneva  International  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Employment  was  in  session.  Called  on 
the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  the  Conference  was  de- 
bating ways  and  means  of  increasing  world  trade. 

The  news  from  Washington  of  the  House  action  and  the 
subsequent  concurrence  of  the  Senate  brought  the  Confer- 
ence to  a  standstill.  The  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Mr.  Will  Clayton,  rushed  home  from  Geneva 
to  protest.  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  protested  also,  and  he 
was  joined  in  protest  by  former  Secretaries  Cordell  Hull  and 
Henry  L.  Stimson.  Mr.  Stimson  said  in  part: 

"It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  to  enact  the  House 
measure  at  any  time  would  be  most  unwise.  It  would  amount 
to  a  repudiation  of  the  whole  structure  of  American  eco- 

5  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture:  1946  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  1946),  p.  72. 
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nomic  policy  developed  in  the  Congress  and  the  State  De- 
partment during  the  fifteen  years  since  Cordell  Hull  began 
his  work  for  trade  agreements.  And  such  repudiation  now, 
when  American  leadership  has  been  so  largely  responsible 
for  the  Conference  on  World  Trade  at  present  proceeding 
in  Geneva,  could  not  fail  to  have  serious  and  immediate  in- 
ternational effects,  both  economic  and  political.  To  other 
nations  now  watching  for  proof  of  American  sincerity  and 
unity  it  would  be  a  shocking  indication  that  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  can  at  any  time  be  shackled  by  the  sort 
of  economic  shortsightedness  for  which  all  the  world  has 
paid  so  dearly  in  recent  years."  6 

The  bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Truman,  but  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  measure  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  undoubt- 
edly had  an  adverse  effect  on  American  foreign  relations. 

The  wool-growing  industry  offers  a  striking  example  of 
an  industry  whose  long  dependence  on  tariff  protection  has 
so  weakened  its  vitality  that  it  is  unable  to  compete  in  the 
economic  sphere.  Consequently,  it  turns  more  and  more  to 
the  arena  of  self-centered,  pressure  politics  to  secure  its  sur- 
vival. Wool  fiber  is  very  desirable  for  many  purposes,  but  the 
competition  of  synthetic  fibers  is  steadily  increasing.  Cer- 
tainly both  viscose  and  acetate  rayon  fibers  are  available  at 
much  lower  prices — 25  to  40  cents  per  pound  as  compared 
with  more  than  one  dollar  per  pound  for  wool  fiber. 

Moreover,  the  American  wool  industry  is  inefficient. 
Very  little  is  being  done  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
synthetics.  In  addition,  the  textile  industry  long  has  pre- 
ferred foreign  wools  to  domestic  because  of  the  more  careful 
handling  and  superior  preparation  for  market  of  the  foreign 
wools.  Yet  the  American  wool  grower  has  preferred  to  lobby 
for  more  protection  rather  than  to  improve  his  own  product 
or  produce  it  more  efficiently.  In  the  meantime  the  domestic 

6  "Position  on  House  Version  of  Wool  Bill,"  The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  16:1229-1230,  June  22,  1947. 
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clip  is  becoming  smaller  year  by  year  and  the  number  of 
sheep  on  farms  is  steadily  diminishing. 

Only  recently  has  there  been  evidence  of  some  attempts 
at  the  improvement  of  the  wool  industry  by  its  own  members. 
In  April,  1948,  the  first  American  experiment  in  sorting  wool 
at  the  shearing  pens  was  undertaken  at  Rawlins,  Wyoming. 
It  was  sponsored  by  Wyoming  wool  growers  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wool  Technology  of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
Sorting  at  the  pens  has  been  the  standard  procedure  in 
Australia  for  many  years.  In  this  country  sorting  has  been 
done,  expensively,  at  Eastern  manufactories.  The  wool  states 
are  also  engaged  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  an  effort  to 
establish  a  wool  scouring  industry  in  the  West.  The  various 
state  governments  have  been  active  in  this  attempt,  on  both 
a  state  and  regional  basis. 

These  are  rational  steps  forward.  If  successful,  they  will 
improve  the  product  and  increase  its  competitive  efficiency. 
Also  such  processing  will  augment  the  value-added-by-manu- 
facture  created  in  the  region  and  thus  help  to  improve  the 
general  productivity  of  the  region.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  first  signs  of  a  new  attitude  among  wool-growers  will 
lead  to  a  far-reaching  rationalization  of  the  American  wool 
industry. 


Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Conservation 

In  the  early  days  of  the  West  the  sheepmen  and  cattle- 
men were  bitter  enemies,  and  disputes  over  the  control  of 
the  open  ranges  often  led  to  range  "wars."  Today  a  vociferous 
minority  of  the  sheepmen  have  allied  themselves  with  like- 
minded  cattlemen  in  a  concerted  attack  on  the  public  lands 
and  conservation  policies  of  the  national  government.  In- 
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stead  of  fighting  each  other  they  have  found  it  more  advan- 
tageous to  league  together  against  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  1946  the  presidents  of  the  two  powerful  live- 
stock trade  groups,  the  National  Woolgrowers  Association 
and  the  National  Livestock  Association,  met  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  and  appointed  a  national  working  organization, 
the  Joint  Livestock  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  In  the  fol- 
lowing months  various  state  organizations  of  sheep  and  cattle 
raisers  created  their  own  state-wide  joint  committees  of  cattle- 
men and  sheepmen. 

The  purpose  of  this  united  effort  is  very  clear.  The  ul- 
timate goal  of  the  livestock  ranchers  is  to  acquire  ownership 
or  control  of  the  public  range  lands  of  the  West,  and  even  of 
large  blocks  of  forest  and  park  lands.  The  immediate  goal  is 
to  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  to  check  the  serious 
depletion  of  the  range  by  restrictions  on  grazing.  Both  the 
long-run  and  short-run  goals  are  highly  inimical  to  the  con- 
servation of  range  resources  and  the  protection  of  the  forest 
watersheds  upon  which  the  economic  life  of  the  West  directly 
depends. 

The  livestock  growers  of  the  West  profess  to  be  con- 
servationists, and  no  doubt  the  great  majority  of  them  are. 
Their  dominant  leaders,  however,  are  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  outlook  and  mentality  of  the  special-interest  group. 
Theirs  is  the  short-run,  egocentric,  and  selfish  point  of  view. 
The  control  of  the  lobbying  activities  and  policies  of  the  in- 
dustry rests  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  trade  associa- 
tions of  the  groups  so  that  it  is  the  minority  which  determines 
policy;  whatever  the  real  feelings  of  the  majority.  It  is  this 
small  minority  which  has  initiated  the  present  drive  against 
our  public  lands. 

The  basic  economic  origins  of  the  present  policy  are 
not  hard  to  find.  Meat  prices  and  profits  were  never  higher, 
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thanks  to  the  wartime  inflation  and  post-war  boom.  But  high 
meat  prices  are  not  solely  the  result  of  impersonal  economic 
forces.  The  high  price  of  meat  is  a  carefully  tended  flower 
in  the  lush  economic  garden  of  the  post-war  inflation.  The 
American  National  Livestock  Association  and  the  American 
Meat  Institute  were  instrumental  in  securing  the  destruction 
of  price  control  and  rationing.  No  pressure  group  in  Wash- 
ington was  more  active  in  this  cause,  not  even  the  NAM. 

High  profits  and  prices  obviously  call  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  meat  animals.  More  animals  require  more 
feed;  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  livestock  men  are 
strongly  tempted  to  overstock  and  overgraze  the  ranges  in 
order  to  cash  in  on  the  immediate  opportunity.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  public  grazing  and  forest  lands  of  the  West 
are  a  natural  source  of  additional  forage.  The  temptation 
to  overgraze  public  lands  is  all  the  more  irresistible  since 
the  costs  of  range  destruction  are  not  borne  by  the  rancher 
but  by  the  public.  The  private  operator  usually  thinks  first 
of  private  lands.  Consequently,  the  lobbyists  have  had  no 
great  difficulty  in  securing  the  acquiesence  of  the  rank  and 
file  to  their  policy  of  attacking  any  restriction  on  grazing, 
even  though  the  majority  of  Western  sheep  and  cattle  owners 
do  not  have  access  to  the  public  range.7 

The  focal  point  of  the  strategy  of  the  livestock  group 
is  the  Congress.  The  livestock  lobbies  are  adept  at  their  trade 
and  Western  Representatives  and  Senators  must  always  lend 
an  ear  to  their  importunities.  Even  the  national  figures  such 
as  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming,  are  not  immune.  The 
strategy  of  the  group  is  to  weaken  the  Forest  Service's  regu- 

7  About  10 — 12  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in  the  eleven  Western  States  are 
grazed  on  public  lands,  and  25  per  cent  of  the  stock  sheep.  Public  lands  are 
the  source  of  approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  forage  required  by  the  beef 
cattle  and  stock  sheep  of  the  area.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Forest  Service,  AIS,  No.  80,  May  1949. 
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lations  of  grazing  by  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  restrict 
the  functions  of  the  Service,  reduce  its  appropriations  and 
limit  the  personnel.  The  tactics  of  the  livestock  men  follow 
an  easily  discernible  pattern.  The  first  step  is  to  make  per- 
sonal attacks  on  individuals  from  the  local  Forest  Ranger 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Service.  The  attack  on  the  members  of 
the  Service  is  accompanied  by  an  attack  on  the  policies  of 
the  Service.  Resolutions  are  adopted,  alleging  dictatorship 
by  the  Forest  Service  nearly  every  time  a  grazing  permit  is 
altered;  and  usually  such  charges  are  coupled  with  proposals 
for  the  sharing  of  control  of  the  ranges  by  the  permittees 
themselves.  The  stockmen  further  urge  a  moratorium  on  the 
reduction  of  grazing  permits  for  a  three  to  five  year  period, 
while  at  the  same  time  charging  that  the  Forest  Service  is 
lax  in  reseeding  and  improving  the  deteriorated  range. 

The  task  of  harassing  Forest  Service  officials  at  the  local 
level  is  assigned  to  the  various  state  and  local  associations. 
In  Arizona  stockmen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tonto  National 
Forest  have  kept  up  a  running  fire  against  the  rangers  and 
supervisors  of  that  forest,  charging  various  individuals  with 
incompetence  and  "lack  of  cooperation,"  and  demanding 
their  transfer  or  removal.  The  Poncha  Springs  Livestock  and 
Range  Improvement  Association  attacked  their  District 
Ranger  in  the  San  Isabel  National  Forest  in  a  similar  manner 
when  he  recommended  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  live- 
stock on  the  ranges  of  the  forest.  These  are  typical  examples 
of  a  growing  tendency  to  attack  the  integrity  and  competence 
of  the  local  forest  officials  whenever  a  reduction  in  grazing  is 
recommended. 

That  there  is  a  concerted  effort  to  intimidate  and 
weaken  the  Forest  Service  is  perhaps  best  shown  by  the  events 
which  took  place  in  several  Western  cities  in  1947  during 
field  hearings  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands. 
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These  hearings  were  widely  reported  in  the  regional  press 
and  in  national  publications.8  Newspaper  reporters  and  other 
observers  who  were  present  have  described  the  hearings  as  a 
farce.  In  several  instances,  particularly  in  Rawlins,  Wyoming, 
and  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  the  Chairman,  Representa- 
tive Frank  A.  Barrett  of  Wyoming,  permitted  cattlemen  to 
spend  long  hours  in  testifying  to  personal  grievances,  to  irre- 
sponsible and  inaccurate  attacks  on  Forest  Service  policies, 
and  to  charges  that  the  Forest  Service  was  autocratic  and  no 
longer  responsible  to  Congress.  Representatives  of  conserva- 
tion groups,  of  city  water  supply  systems,  and  Forest  Service 
officials  were  given  five  to  fifteen  minutes  to  present  the  case 
for  conservation  of  the  ranges.9 

Representative  Barrett  was,  himself,  an  active  partisan 
of  the  stockmen.  The  Record  Stockman,  a  journal  of  western 
cattle  growers,  has  described  Chairman  Barrett  in  the  role  of 
presiding  officer: 

"His  arms  waved;  he  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
Forest  Service  section  of  the  huge,  tense,  crowd.  As  he  fin- 
ished, his  voice  quaking  with  emotion,  a  large  majority  of 
die  crowd  rose  to  its  feet,  applauded  and  hurrahed."  10 

Mr.  Benton  J.  Stong,  a  representative  of  the  Farmer's 
Union,  unable  to  present  his  testimony  in  the  five  minutes 
allotted  to  him  by  Chairman  Barrett,  telegraphed  a  protest 
to  Speaker  of  the  House  Martin  that  the  hearings  were  "a 
reflection  on  the  dignity  and  decency  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

8  Bernard  De  Voto:  "Sacred  Cows  and  Public  Lands,"  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, 197:108-12,  July  1948. 

Arthur  H.  Carhart:  "Who  Gets  Our  Public  Lands,"  Atlantic  Monthly, 
182:57-61,  July  1948. 

Also  the  Denver  Post,  the  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel,  the  Ely 
Times,  the  Record  Stockman,  the  New  Mexico  Stockman,  etc. 

9  Although  Forest  Supervisors  were  not  allowed  to  reply  to  charges  in 
the  presence  of  those  making  complaints,  reports  of  the  Forest  Service  on 
specific  cases  of  range  deterioration  and  orders  for  grazing  reductions  were 
entered  in  the  record  and  printed  in  the  Committee  hearings. 

10  As  quoted  by  Bernard  De  Voto,  op.  cit. 
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sentatives."  Presumably,  a  Congressional  Committee  holds 
hearings  in  order  to  get  at  the  facts  involved  in  a  matter  of 
public  policy.  It  is  a  public  body  acting  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Possibly  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  forgot 
these  principles  at  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  on  September  2,  1947. 

However,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  unjudicial, 
pressure-group  character  of  the  hearings  falls  upon  the  lobby- 
ists rather  than  the  congressman.  The  livestock  trade  associa- 
tions conducted  an  intensive  campaign  prior  to  the  hearings 
to  drum  up  letters  and  testimony  to  support  the  attack  on 
the  Forest  Service.  In  their  various  publications  the  associa- 
tions suggested  complaints  and  objections  which  members 
might  repeat  before  the  committee.  Thus  the  stage  was  set 
for  Chairman  Barrett's  management  of  the  hearings.  As  the 
evidence  shows,  he  did  not  miss  his  cue. 

The  Barrett  Committee  hearings  provided  the  most  re- 
cent climax  in  the  "cold  war"  of  the  ranges.  Nevertheless,  the 
livestock  lobby  has  continued  to  operate  as  before — if  not 
publicly  in  the  West,  more  quietly  and  persistently  in  the 
cloakrooms  and  corridors  of  Washington.  The  effects  of  its 
efforts  became  evident  in  October  1949  in  a  rather  spectac- 
ular way,  when,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  the  American  National  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Woolgrowers  Association  suddenly 
attacked  the  omnibus  forest  service  bill  then  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

The  attack  was  led  by  J.  M.  Jones  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Woolgrowers  Association,  a  prom- 
inent lobbyist  for  the  livestock  interests.  Mr.  Jones  asserted 
that  the  bill  would  be  a  further  step  toward  autocratic  gov- 
ernment— a  theme  which  has  been  played  upon  with  varia- 
tions ever  since  the  Barrett  hearings.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Jones's  attack  was  a  provision  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  earmark  a  part  of  the  grazing  fees 
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paid  by  the  permittee  for  the  expenses  of  seeding,  re-vegeta- 
tion, and  other  range  improvements,  "when  in  his  judgment 
such  action  will  be  in  the  public  interest."  Mr.  Jones  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  exercise  of  discretionary  powers 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  maintained  that  restoration 
of  the  ranges  should  be  paid  for  by  congressional  appropria- 
tions, rather  than  directly  by  grazing  fees.  He  also  voiced 
the  fear  that  the  Secretary  might  "arbitrarily"  raise  grazing 
fees  in  order  to  have  more  money  for  reseeding  and  restoring 
the  depleted  ranges  of  the  West. 

The  stockmen's  organizations  have  been  demanding 
range  improvement  for  years,  but  Mr.  Jones's  statement 
makes  it  clear  that  he  wants  range  improvement  only  at  pub- 
lic expense,  although  the  direct  benefits  of  revegetation 
would  accrue  to  users  of  the  range.  Range  improvement  un- 
doubtedly is  advantageous  to  the  general  public  across  the 
entire  United  States  and  should  be  supported  in  part  by  pub- 
lic funds.  However,  it  is  disappointing  to  the  public  at  large 
to  find  the  livestock  lobbyists  taking  a  dog-in-the-manger 
attitude  toward  a  proposal  to  earmark  a  part  of  the  grazing 
fees  for  improvement  expenditures,  merely  on  the  basis  of  a 
professed  fear  of  higher  charges.  Certainly,  the  cattle  growers 
should  not  complain  about  the  rates  they  pay.  The  grazing 
fees  charged  by  the  federal  government  on  public  lands  are 
less  than  one-half  the  rates  charged  by  private  owners  for 
grazing  privileges  on  privately  held  lands.11 

Fortunately,  the  attitude  toward  range  improvement 
of  the  average  stockman  is  much  more  favorable  than  that  of 
the  lobbyists.  Many  stockmen  have  co-operated  closely  with 
the  federal  government  in  reseeding  projects,  furnishing 
from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  cost  of  the  project  in  their  own 

11  The  average  grazing  fee  in  1948  was  forty  cents  per  head  per  month 
for  cattle  and  ten  cents  for  sheep.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  young  of  per- 
mitted livestock,  although  they  increase  the  forage  consumption  by  about  one- 
third.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  AIS,  No.  80,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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labor  and  in  the  use  of  their  own  equipment.  These  sheep 
and  cattle  growers  have  demonstrated  their  willingness  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  range  improvements  from  which 
they  benefit  by  better  forage  for  their  livestock.  The  general 
success  of  co-operative  range  improvement  efforts  again  in- 
dicates that  the  associations  do  not  really  represent  the  views 
of  a  majority  of  the  actual  producers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  As 
the  Denver  Post  put  it  in  commenting  on  the  opposition  of 
the  associations  to  the  1949  legislation: 

"Some  people  are  going  to  wonder  if  the  big  livestock 
associations  are  not  more  interested  in  harassing  the  Forest 
Service  than  in  range  improvement."  12 

The  second  basic  tactic  of  the  livestock  lobbyists  is  to 
maintain  a  constant  flow  of  assertions  that  the  Forest  Service 
is  dictatorial  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  Such  charges 
have  been  made  with  increasing  frequency  in  the  last  few 
years  as  the  economic  pressure  for  overgrazing  has  clashed 
with  the  growing  necessity  for  more  stringent  measures  to 
check  the  cumulative  deterioration  of  forest  watersheds. 

An  illustration  from  an  actual  case  can  best  give  a  clear 
picture  of  the  tactics  employed  by  the  livestock  associations 
to  undermine  the  effectiveness  of  the  Forest  Service.  Early 
in  1949  the  Regional  Forester  released  a  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  watersheds  in  part  of  the  Roosevelt  National 
Forest  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies.  The  report  showed 
extensive  deterioration  of  the  ranges  of  the  area.  Overgrazing 
and  other  misuse  of  the  land  had  caused  the  original  bunch 
grasses  to  be  replaced  by  grasses  and  weeds  whose  root  struc- 
tures do  not  generally  tend  to  retain  soil  effectively.  In  addi- 
tion there  was  extensive  growth  of  cheat  grass  which  is 

12  "Strange  Antics,"  an  editorial  in  the  Denver  Post,  October  10,  1949. 
The  forest  service  bill  in  question,  HR  5839,  passed  the  House  and  was  still 
held  by  the  Senate  Committtee  on  Public  Lands  when  Congress  adjourned 
late  in  October  1949. 
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highly  inflammable,  and  creates  a  serious  fire  hazard  in  the 
forests.  The  report  also  revealed  that  severe  sheet  and  gully 
erosions  were  prevalent  in  many  places. 

In  keeping  with  a  policy  of  proper  Land  Use  Manage- 
ment, the  District  Ranger  took  action  in  the  summer  of  1949 
to  bring  the  stocking  of  the  ranges  of  the  Roosevelt  National 
Forest  into  harmony  with  their  carrying  capacity.  The  carry- 
ing capacity  of  various  ranges  was  determined  after  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  allotments  had  been  made  and  all  phases 
of  land  use  had  been  considered,  including  grazing,  water- 
shed protection,  timber  production,  and  recreation. 

One  of  the  ranges  upon  which  action  was  taken  in  1949 
was  the  Lefthand  Canyon  Allotment.  This  allotment  was 
found  to  be  in  a  generally  poor  condition.  Much  of  the  area 
in  the  Nugget  Unit  of  the  allotment  was  found  to  be  so  steep 
that  it  was  unsuitable  for  grazing.  The  other  areas,  which 
were  suitable  for  grazing  from  a  standpoint  of  slope,  were 
in  such  a  poor  condition  that  it  was  judged  to  be  necessary 
to  close  them  to  use  until  such  time  as  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce forage  and  protect  the  soil  had  improved.  The  per- 
mittee on  this  allotment,  Mr.  Paul  Hummel,  accompanied 
the  ranger  on  a  thorough  inspection  trip  of  the  ranges,  dur- 
ing which  the  difficiencies  of  the  range  were  pointed  out.  He 
was  then  notified  by  District  Ranger  W.  S.  Beckley  that  he 
would  be  given  three  years  in  which  to  adjust  his  operation, 
and  that  in  1953  the  area  would  be  closed  to  all  grazing  of 
livestock. 

Mr.  Hummel  promptly  instituted  an  appeal  against  this 
order.  The  process  of  appeal  is  a  normal  part  of  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  of  the  Forest  Service.  The  permittee 
can  protest  directly  to  the  forest  supervisor  and  beyond  him 
to  the  regional  forester.  Should  both  render  adverse  decisions, 
the  permittee  can  carry  his  appeal  to  the  Chief  Forester  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.  The  decision  of 
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these  officials  is  final,  but  the  Secretary  does  seek  advice  on 
matters  of  forest  policy  from  a  National  Forest  Board  of  Re- 
view, composed  of  private  citizens  professionally  competent 
in  Forestry. 

It  is  this  purely  governmental  process  which  causes  the 
livestock  lobby  to  picture  the  rancher  as  helpless  in  the  grip 
of  a  hierarchy  of  heartless,  autocratic  bureaucrats.  For  many 
years,  however,  the  administration  of  the  Forest  Service  has 
not  been  purely  governmental.  There  exist  some  800  local 
grazing  advisory  boards,  whose  membership  is  composed  of 
permittees,  who  represent  the  livestock  associations.  These 
boards  exercise  considerable  influence  in  local  decisions  con- 
cerning the  proper  management  of  the  range.  They  also 
serve  as  an  alternative  place  of  appeal  for  the  individual  per- 
mittee, who  can  protest  restrictions  of  his  grazing  permits 
to  the  Advisory  Board  which  in  turn  makes  recommendations 
to  the  forest  supervisor.  These  are  the  boards  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  livestock  associations,  should  be  given  legal  status 
with  power  of  decision  in  matters  of  range  policy. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hummel,  the  now  common  practice 
of  by-passing  the  appeal  procedure  was  followed  and  appeal 
was  made  directly  to  Mr.  Lyle  Watts,  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  Washington.  Mr.  Hummel  supported  his  objec- 
tions to  the  reduction  of  his  grazing  privileges  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lynn  Douglas,  a  retired  forest  service  official, 
whose  expert  judgment  was  that  the  Lefthand  allotment  had 
not  deteriorated  sufficiently  to  warrant  its  closing. 

The  facts  of  this  case  have  been  made  public  by  the 
Colorado  Rancher  and  Farmer,  weekly  journal  for  stockmen. 
The  editorial  comment  which  accompanies  the  report  of  the 
Hummel  case  is  most  interesting: 

"Let's  draw  a  parallel  case.  Let's  suppose  you  are  sus- 
pected of  a  burglary,  and  a  police  department  detective,  as 
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an  expert,  decides  on  the  evidence  that  you  are  guilty.  You 
hire  a  private  detective  and  he  says,  upon  consideration  of 
your  evidence,  that  you  are  not  guilty.  You  can  send  your 
private  detective's  opinion  to  the  chief  of  police  and  ask  him 
to  consider  the  matter,  but  that's  as  far  as  you  can  go. 
Whether  or  not  you  shall  be  punished  for  burglary  depends 
upon  the  decision  of  the  chief  of  police.  You  cannot  take 
your  case  to  a  judge  or  jury.  None  of  us  would  for  long  en- 
due a  system  like  that. 

"In  the  interest  of  all  concerned  with  any  type  of  use  of 
the  national  forest,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  justice  for  the 
livestockman  using  the  forest,  it  is  time  that  some  provision 
be  made  for  neutral  consideration  and  arbitration  of  the 
stockman-forest  service  controversy."  13 

The  analogy  drawn  by  the  Rancher  and  Farmer  is  man- 
ifestly false.  The  permittee  is  not  a  criminal  trespasser  on 
the  property  of  another.  His  presence  on  the  public  range 
is  sanctioned  by  a  civil  contract  between  him  and  a  public 
agency.  Nor  are  the  personal  rights  and  freedom  of  the 
permittee  in  jeopardy.  He  is  not  in  danger  of  being  in- 
carcerated or  fined.  He  is  more  nearly  in  the  position  of  a 
tenant  whose  lease  has  expired.  A  permit  to  graze  cattle  on 
public  lands  is  not  a  permanant  and  irrevocable  right.  It  is  a 
privilege  granted  by  a  civil  contract  which  is  terminable 
under  specified  conditions  by  either  party. 

However,  because  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract 
is  a  public  agency  and  the  other  a  private  individual,  it  is 
entirely  within  the  American  tradition  to  surround  this  par- 
ticular type  of  contract  with  special  safeguards  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  for  the  public  interest.  The  Forest  Service  must 
be  given  sufficient  authority  to  protect  and  conserve  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  nation  effectively;  and  must  be  held 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  execution  of  its  duties. 
Equally,  the  rancher  and  stockman  should  be  protected 

13  Reprinted  in  the  Boulder  Daily  Camera,  October  12,  1949. 
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against  arbitrary  or  capricious  administration  by  a  govern- 
ment agency.  For  this  purpose  formally  recognized  advisory 
boards  at  local,  regional,  and  national  levels  no  doubt  are 
desirable.  But  such  boards  ought  to  represent  water  and  rec- 
reation and  hunting  and  fishing,  as  well  as  grazing  interests. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  permit  the  boards  to  be  composed 
exclusively  of  cattle  and  sheep  growers  as  at  present,  or  to 
permit  them  to  have  a  final  voice  in  the  determination  of 
policies  for  the  use  and  conservation  of  our  public  lands,  as 
the  livestock  lobbyists  seem  to  desire. 

The  demands  of  the  livestock  associations  for  participa- 
tion in  the  regulation  of  our  public  range  lands  irresistably 
bring  to  mind  Adam  Smith's  famous  advice  of  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  "People  of  the  same  trade,"  he  said, 
"seldom  meet  together  even  for  merriment  and  diversion, 
but  the  conversation  ends  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  public, 
or  in  some  contrivance  to  raise  prices.  It  is  impossible  indeed 
to  prevent  such  meetings,  by  any  law  which  either  could  be 
executed,  or  would  be  consistent  with  liberty  and  justice. 
But  though  the  law  cannot  hinder  people  of  the  same  trade 
from  sometimes  assembling  together,  it  ought  to  do  nothing 
to  facilitate  such  assemblies;  much  less  to  render  them  nec- 
essary." 14 

The  current  "range  war"  in  the  West  offers  an  excellent 
illustration  of  some  of  the  typical  difficulties  which  must 
be  met  when  we  attempt  to  resolve  the  perennial  conflicts 
among  the  diverse  interests  of  our  society.  First  of  all  there 
is  a  conflict  at  the  orthodox  level  of  competition  among  indi- 
viduals. The  rancher  on  the  public  range  who  clings  to  the 
old  techniques  of  cattle  and  sheep  culture  is  in  competition 
with  the  stock  raiser  of  the  feed  lot  and  cultivated  pasture. 
Better  and  heavier  animals  result  from  controlled  breeding 

14  Adam  Smith:  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  Cannan  Edition,  The  Mod- 
ern Library,  Random  House,  Inc.,  New  York,  p.  128. 
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and  controlled  feeding.  Range  forage  is  valuable  and  should 
be  utilized,  but  if  it  is  used  as  it  was  in  the  old-fashioned  day 
of  the  open  range  the  pressure  of  competition  from  other 
stock  growers  will  force  the  rancher  to  exploit  the  range  and 
deplete  it. 

In  the  second  place  grazing  is  in  competition  with  the 
alternative  uses  of  the  public  domain.  The  Forest  Act  of  1897 
wisely  recognized  the  principle  of  multiple  use  of  forests,  but 
it  did  give  priority  to  the  protection  of  watersheds  and  to 
timber  production.  As  population  has  increased  in  the  West, 
watershed  protection  and  recreation  have  become  increas- 
ingly important  and  grazing  and  timber  production  have  had 
to  give  way.  The  water  produced  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Roosevelt  National  Forest  is  used  for  irrigation  and  domestic 
water  supplies.  Its  value  is  estimated  to  be  about  $3.00  per 
acre  per  year.  The  value  of  the  same  land  for  grazing  is  not 
more  than  ten  cents  per  acre  and  the  timber  yield  is  perhaps 
twelve  cents  per  acre.  The  area  is  heavily  used  for  recreation. 
Camping,  hunting,  fishing,  picnicing,  and  similar  pursuits 
are  engaged  in  by  thousands  of  persons,  and  the  financial  in- 
vestment in  roads,  trails,  camp  grounds,  summer  homes,  and 
institutional  camps  is  heavy.  These  uses  complement  water- 
shed protection  more  than  they  compete  with  it,  and  al- 
though their  annual  dollar  yield  has  not  been  estimated  it 
must  be  very  substantial.  The  livestock  associations  profess 
to  recognize  these  uses  of  the  forest  range  lands  yet,  by  their 
present  strategy,  they  attempt  to  override  other  uses  rather 
than  adapt  grazing  to  a  program  of  integrated  multiple-pur- 
pose use  of  forest  lands. 

The  really  successful  rancher  has  adapted  the  techniques 
of  his  business  to  new  conditions  with  better  results  for  him- 
self and  better  protection  of  the  public  domain.  Yet  some 
of  his  professed  leaders  still  cling  to  the  traditions  and  prac- 
tices of  a  bygone  era.  They  continue  to  think  in  terms  of 
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the  golden  days  of  Western  ranching  when  cattle  was  king 
and  the  man  in  the  saddle  ruled  the  West. 

Such  an  attitude  might  be  thought  of  as  merely  regret- 
table, if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  source  of  genuine 
danger  to  the  future  of  the  West.  The  ultimate  significance 
of  the  current  maneuvers  of  the  livestock  lobbies  lies  in  the 
threat  to  our  long-established  policy  of  conservation.  As  tim- 
ber and  forage  and  water  become  more  scarce,  the  attacks 
upon  the  national  reserves  by  would-be  exploiters  become 
more  vigorous.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  recent  policies  of 
the  sheep  and  cattle  associations  can  gain  support  from  other 
predatory  groups  with  an  eye  on  one  or  another  of  our  na- 
tional resources.  The  success  of  the  livestock  groups  could  be 
an  opening  wedge  for  the  further  despoilation  of  our  na- 
tional wealth.  This  is  the  danger  which  must  be  avoided.  It  is 
a  danger  which  is  apparent  to  the  regionalist.  The  United 
States  is  a  single  integrated  economy  within  which  different 
regions  exist  with  their  own  peculiar  problems  and  special 
interests.  But  the  interests  of  the  parts  are  also  the  interest  of 
the  whole.  And  the  welfare  of  the  national  economy  depends 
upon  the  integration  and  balance  of  the  various  regions 
which  constitute  the  total  national  economic  organization. 


15. 


Chapter  IUi       — And  Sugar1 


Although  the  silver  lining  in  the  minerals  shortage 
cloud  appears  rather  badly  tarnished,  and  although  there 
seems  to  be  a  wolf  or  two  in  sheep's  clothing  wandering  about 
the  ranges  of  the  West,  the  close  observer  can  take  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  the  sugar  situation  is  actually  sweeter  than 
it  seems.  For,  in  the  language  of  the  economist,  the  culture 
of  the  sugar  beet  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  far-reaching  techno- 
logical revolution  which  is  rapidly  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
this  important  Western  industry. 

The  origins  and  development  of  the  entire  beet  sugar 
industry  have  taken  place  within  the  life  span  of  its  founder, 
Charles  E.  Boettcher,  who  died  in  Denver  on  July  2,  1948, 
at  the  age  of  96.  In  1890,  this  rising  young  tycoon,  who  al- 
ready had  made  a  fortune  in  the  hardware  business  during 
the  mining  booms  in  Boulder  and  Leadville,  Colorado,  went 
back  to  his  native  Germany  for  the  first  vacation  in  years.  On 
shipboard  he  met  some  German  experts  in  sugar  beet  manu- 

1  Much  of  this  chapter  is  derived  from  an  unpublished  thesis  written 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree:  Wil- 
bur T.  Billington:  The  Contemporary  Economic  Environment  of  the  Sugar 
Beet  (Typewritten;  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  1947). 
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facture  and  became  interested  in  the  sugar  industry.  When  he 
returned  to  this  country,  he  brought  with  him  seeds  and  ma- 
chinery and  initiated  one  of  the  major  industries  of  the  semi- 
arid  West. 

For  the  sugar  beet  proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  region.  Its  roots  grow  vigorously  in  fertile  soil, 
systematically  and  regularly  supplied  with  water  by  irriga- 
tion. Its  leaves  catch  the  bright  sun  of  the  high,  cloudless 
country,  and  the  plant  stores  up  sugar  so  effectively  that  its 
sugar  content  is  high  and  the  tonnage  yield  per  acre  more 
than  30  per  cent  greater,  on  the  average,  than  the  yield  in  the 
Central  United  States.  The  beet  is  also  adapted  to  rotation 
with  grain  crops,  clover,  and  alfalfa  and  thus  fits  well  into  the 
agronomy  of  the  Western  farm.  Even  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  the  beet  top  and  the  pulp  and  molasses  left  over 
from  the  refining  process  provide  rich  feed  for  animals.  Thus, 
the  beet  is  closely  integrated  with  the  livestock  industry  and 
dovetails  neatly  into  the  Western  economy.  Finally,  the  sugar 
beet  is  a  very  important  money  crop  in  the  West.  Over  a 
fourteen-year  period  in  Northern  Colorado  sugar  beets  ac- 
counted for  25.8  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  of  a  number  of 
representative  farms.  This  was  nearly  half  of  the  receipts 
from  all  crops  on  these  farms.  In  Utah  another  study  shows 
that  sugar  beets  grown  on  5  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  land 
were  the  source  of  12  to  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  crops. 
By  contrast,  small  grains  grown  on  31  per  cent  of  the  land 
produced  22  per  cent  of  the  farm  income.  The  income  yield 
of  beets  on  a  per  acre  basis  was  more  than  three  times  as  great 
as  the  income  from  alfalfa  or  grain  during  the  period  of  this 
study.2 

2  R.  T.  Burdick:  Economics  of  Sugar  Beet  Production  in  Colorado. 
Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  453  (Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  Colorado  State  College,  June,  1939),  p.  11;  and  Bion  Tolman  and  Albert 
Murphy:  Sugar  Beet  Culture:  Intermountain  Area.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1903  (Washington,  D.  C.,  May,  1942), 
p.  2. 
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Why  then  does  the  sugar  beet  industry  have  such  a  poor 
reputation?  For  years  the  industry  has  been  under  steady  at- 
tack by  economists  and  sociologists.  Taussig,  Blakey,  and 
Dalton  have  studied  the  economics  of  the  industry  and  found 
little  to  praise  and  much  to  condemn.  The  industry  has  been 
high-cost  and  inefficient  and  has  actively  lobbied  for  tariff 
protection.  Sociologists  have  pointed  out  that  labor  condi- 
tions in  the  beet  fields  are  deplorable.  The  labor  is  seasonal 
and  migratory.  Annual  wages  are  very  low  and  living  condi- 
tions are  bad.  Moreover,  the  beet  worker,  who  with  his  fam- 
ily spends  the  summer  and  fall  in  the  beet  fields,  returns  to 
the  town  or  city  in  the  winter  and  almost  immediately  ap- 
plies for  public  relief.  The  industry,  consequently,  is  subsi- 
dized by  the  local  taxpayer  as  well  as  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

These,  then,  are  the  problems  of  the  beet  sugar  industry; 
and  all  of  them  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  beet  has  required  a  very  large  amount  of  hand  labor 
in  the  field.  Consequently,  the  cost  of  production  of  beet 
sugar  has  been  very  high,  and  the  industry  could  not  have 
survived  without  tariff  protection  against  Cuban  cane. 


The  Technological  Revolution 

In  1940  a  technological  revolution  in  beet  culture  got 
under  way,  and  substantial  changes  in  the  old  picture  began 
to  occur.  As  series  of  inventions  has  been  developed  which 
eliminate  "stoop"  labor  almost  completely  and  reduce  the 
man-hour  requirements  of  beet  cultivation  by  as  much  as  80 
to  90  per  cent.  Money  costs  of  cultivation  and  harvesting  also 
have  been  reduced  very  significantly  as  a  result  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  expensive  hand  labor. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  mechanization 
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process,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  steps  in  beet 
cultivation  under  the  old  system.  First  of  all,  the  seed  of  the 
beet  grows,  not  as  a  single  seed,  but  as  a  ball  of  seed  from 
which  four  or  five  plants  may  spring.  Also  the  plant  must 
have  room  to  grow  in  the  soil  and  on  the  surface  in  order  to 
produce  the  best  beets.  Thus,  the  first  step  in  cultivation, 
after  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  and  planting,  is  to 
"block  out"  the  row  of  young  beet  plants.  Blocking  consists 
of  hoeing  out  some  of  the  plants  in  the  row  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate the  remaining  plants  from  each  other  by  a  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  inches.  Since  each  seed  ball  has  produced  sev- 
eral plants,  the  "blocks"  consist  of  bunches  of  seedlings. 
These  bunches  are  then  thinned  by  hand  to  eliminate  all  but 
the  strongest  plant  and  to  give  it  ample  room  for  maximum 
growth. 

When  harvest  time  comes  the  very  long  tap  root  of  the 
beet  must  be  broken  and  the  beet  loosened  in  the  soil.  This 
is  done  by  a  special  type  of  plow.  Then  the  laborer  bends 
over  and  picks  up  the  beet,  slices  off  the  top  with  a  sharp 
machete,  and  drops  the  beets  and  tops  in  piles.  Later  they 
must  be  picked  up  and  thrown  into  a  truck  or  wagon  and 
carried  away.  All  of  these  operations  described  are  hand  oper- 
ations, except  of  course  the  plowing  and  seeding.  In  addition, 
the  beet  worker,  whose  presence  is  vital  in  the  early  stages  of 
cultivation  and  in  harvesting,  is  kept  busy  in  mid-season  by 
being  put  to  work  to  cultivate  the  crop  with  a  long-handled 
hoe. 

All  of  this  now  has  been  changed  at  every  step  of  the 
process.  In  1930  the  United  States  began  to  produce  its  own 
beet  seed  domestically  instead  of  importing  it  from  abroad. 
This  change  was  necessary  in  order  to  build  up  a  strain  of 
seed  resistant  to  "curly  top,"  a  disease  of  the  plant  not  found 
in  Europe.  As  our  scientists  experimented  with  disease-re- 
sistant seeds,  they  also  began  to  consider  the  problem  of  seed 
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types.  In  the  end  they  developed  methods  for  segmenting  the 
seed  so  that  only  one  or  two  plants  would  germinate.  To  this 
development  the  technicians  added  improvements  in  the 
mechanics  of  seeding  machines  so  that  they  have  moved  a 
long  way  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  planting  a  row  of  seeds 
which  would  produce  a  regular  row  of  single  plants.  Thus, 
the  use  of  segmented  seed  has  all  but  eliminated  the  need  for 
thinning  the  rows  by  hand.  Segmented  seed  was  still  an  ex- 
periment in  1941.  By  1948  more  than  80  per  cent  of  all  plant- 
ings used  segmented  seed. 

Mechanical  blocking  came  next.  A  cultivating  machine, 
operating  along  or  across  the  rows  according  to  type,  chops 
out  alternate  sectors  of  the  row,  leaving  regularly  spaced 
blocks  of  plants.  Now  one  man,  a  tractor,  and  a  blocking  ma- 
chine can  do  a  good  job  of  blocking  and  thinning  in  most 
cases,  thus  displacing  the  man  with  the  hoe. 

Meanwhile,  engineers  and  agronomists  had  been  study- 
ing the  problem  of  harvesting.  Their  chief  technical  problem 
was  the  necessity  of  topping  the  beet.  Later  it  was  found  that 
machines  which  worked  well  in  light  soils  were  not  efficient 
in  the  heavy  soils  of  certain  areas.  Consequently,  several  types 
of  harvesting  machines  have  been  developed.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible in  most  areas  to  drive  a  beet  harvester  into  a  field,  dig, 
top,  and  load  the  beets  into  an  accompanying  truck  in  a  sin- 
gle operation.  The  husky  Hispano  with  his  swinging  machete 
is  gone. 

The  savings  in  man-hours  and  costs  through  mechaniza- 
tion are  astonishing.  Where  hand  blocking  and  thinning  re- 
quired 27.2  man-hours  per  acre,  complete  mechanical  thin- 
ning requires  but  2.45  man-hours.  In  actual  field  experiments 
in  Nebraska  the  cost  of  harvesting  and  loading  by  machine 
was  97  cents  per  ton.  Harvesting  and  loading  by  old  hand 
methods  cost  $1.80  per  ton.  The  cost  of  growing  the  sugar 
beet  is  shrinking  rapidly. 
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In  all  of  these  developments  the  agricultural  scientist 
and  the  engineer  have  taken  the  lead,  having  accepted  the 
obvious  challenge  of  the  technical  inefficiency  of  the  industry. 
But  the  revolution  in  sugar  beets  is  also  an  economic  revolu- 
tion. The  ever-present  economic  necessity  of  reducing  costs 
has  hastened  invention.  Even  more  important,  the  general 
economic  environment  has  encouraged  the  farmer  to  adopt 
the  new  methods  in  place  of  the  old  without  delay.  For  since 
1940,  labor  has  been  scarce  and  wages  have  risen.  The  labor 
shortage  has  combined  with  high  prices  for  beets  and  low  in- 
terest rates  at  the  banks  to  encourage  the  grower  to  mecha- 
nize his  operations. 

The  manpower  requirements  of  war  have  been,  of 
course,  the  basic  cause  of  a  labor  shortage.  As  we  have  seen 
in  previous  chapters,  the  Hispano  labor  of  the  Mountain 
West  was  absorbed  by  the  railroads  and  shipyards  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  during  the  war.  There  is,  however,  another  more 
permanent  factor  in  the  shortage  of  beet  labor.  This  is  the 
demand  for  labor  growing  out  of  the  gradual  industrializa- 
tion of  the  West.  In  1948,  under  conditions  of  full  employ- 
ment in  the  Mountain  West,  the  beet  worker  has  found  jobs 
open  to  him  in  manufacturing,  communications,  and  service 
industries — jobs  which  in  the  go's  were  nonexistent.  The 
present  state  of  prosperity  and  the  general  move  toward  in- 
dustrialization in  the  West  are  the  factors  which  at  the  mo- 
ment have  accelerated  the  mechanization  of  beet  culture.  If 
these  conditions  continue  for  a  few  more  years,  the  tech- 
nological revolution  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

Toward  a  Lower  Price  for  Sugar? 

What  then?  With  lower  costs  and  high  efficiency,  will 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry  be  able  or  willing  to  stand 
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on  its  own  feet  in  world  competition?  Will  the  American 
consumer  who  has  supported  the  industry  for  more  than  a 
half-century  be  given  the  benefit  of  lower  prices  for  an  im- 
portant and  nutritious  food?  Or  will  the  Sugar  Bloc  succeed 
in  maintaining  protection  and  high  prices  with  consequent 
monopoly  profits? 

These  are  important  questions  to  which  we  have  no  im- 
mediate answer.  There  is,  though,  the  fact  that  on  August  8, 
1947,  the  Congress  adopted  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  providing 
for  the  regulation  of  the  sugar  industry  until  December  31, 
1952.  The  new  act  is  essentially  an  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937.  It  provides  quotas  for  each  of  the  sugar-produc- 
ing areas,  and  allots  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  an  an- 
nual quota  of  1,800,000  tons.  By  this  act  a  definite  share  of 
the  American  market  is  reserved  for  domestic  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducers. (The  crude  device  of  tariff  protection  was  abandoned 
in  1934  in  favor  of  the  much  more  efficient  system  of  quotas). 
The  act  also  provides  for  benefit  payments  to  beet  growers 
and  for  an  excise  tax  on  processors  of  531/4  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  to  finance  the  benefit  payments.  The  effect  of  these 
measures  is  estimated  to  raise  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  about  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound  above  the  world 
price.  As  our  annual  consumption  is  about  7  million  tons, 
American  consumers  pay  a  premium  price  of  210  million  dol- 
lars per  year  in  order  to  subsidize  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

The  introduction  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  found  the 
Sugar  lobby  doing  business  at  the  same  old  stand.  The  five 
groups  in  the  industry — sugar  cane  growers  and  processors 
from  Louisiana  and  Florida,  sugar  beet  growers  and  refiners 
from  Michigan  to  California,  Puerto  Rican  producers,  Ha- 
waiian planters,  and  the  large  Eastern  refining  corporations 
— all  got  together  and  chose  a  single  person  to  represent 
them,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Kemp,  President  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Company.  The  lobby  then  drafted  the  bill,  utilizing 
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for  this  purpose  men  from  its  staff  of  experts  who  a  few 
months  before  had  been  employees  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sugar  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  similiarity  of  the  draft  bill  to  the  expiring  Act  of 
1937  indicated  that  the  lobby  was  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo.  Whole  sections  of  the  old  act  appeared  in  the  new  bill. 
Two  sections,  however,  were  omitted.  The  section  prohibit- 
ing child  labor  was  left  out  of  the  first  draft,  but  later  was  re- 
introduced.  The  section  of  the  old  act  3Oi(b)  which  provided 
guarantees  for  labor  relative  to  wage  agreements  and  wage 
payments  did  not  appear  in  the  final  draft  of  the  bill.  Despite 
protests  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  reported  out  the 
bill  without  the  labor  guarantees.  The  labor  provisions  were 
not  reinserted  in  the  bill  until  it  came  up  for  debate  in  the 
House.  There  Section  3oi(b)  was  added  by  amendment  from 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  influence  of  the  lobby  in  working  for  the  discard  of 
the  labor  protection  clauses  of  the  bill  is  clearly  indicated  in 
a  paragraph  from  the  testimony  at  the  House  Committee 
hearings  of  Mr.  William  Glazier,  ILWU-CIO. 

"It  is  our  understanding  that  a  spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  stated  here  that  since  all  segments 
of  the  industry  were  in  favor  of  discarding  this  provision,  the 
Department  had  no  objection.  However,  neither  the  workers 
nor  the  small  farmers  who  are  protected  under  section  301 
were  ever  consulted.  They,  too,  are  a  part  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, and  since  they  are  so  directly  involved,  one  would 
have  imagined  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
have  consulted  the  organizations  representing  these  people. 
This  was  not  done."  3 

The  sugar  lobby  did  not  want  the  labor  guarantee  provi- 
sion in  the  bill.  Its  spokesmen,  in  the  hearings  and  in  debate, 

3  United  States  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Agriculture: 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  80  Congress, 
i  Session  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1947). 
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took  the  position  that  the  guarantees  were  not  needed  now 
that  wages  were  high  and  labor  scarce.  They  also  argued  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  American  way  to  impose  government 
regulation  on  the  industry.  Nor  did  they  agree  with  the 
counterargument  that  if  the  government  paid  the  growers 
a  subsidy  it  had  the  right  and  duty  as  representative  of  the 
general  welfare  to  require  the  growers  and  processors  to  meet 
certain  standards  of  operation  in  return  for  the  subsidy.4 

The  sugar  men  wanted  and  needed  the  subsidy;  of  that 
there  was  no  doubt.  But  they  wanted  it  without  any  strings 
attached.  Apparently  the  interests  of  other  groups  and  the 
general  interest  of  the  public  at  large  did  not  particularly 
concern  the  gentlemen  of  the  Sugar  Lobby  and  their  friends 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  Congress. 

The  attitude  of  the  industry  to  labor  is  important  be- 
cause it  is  related  to  the  major  problem  of  technological 
change  which  the  industry  faces.  As  mechanization  takes 
place  total  labor  costs  decline,  but  hourly  wage  rates  rise  as 
the  laborer  attempts  to  gain  a  share  of  the  increased  produc- 
tivity of  the  industry.  Growers  recognize  this.  At  the  Denver 
field  hearings  on  wage  rates  for  the  1948  crop,  members  of 
the  Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Marketing  Association 
asked  for  a  reduction  of  $4  per  acre  in  wage  rates  where  me- 
chanical thinning  was  used.  The  rates  requested  were  $20.50 
per  acre  for  hand  labor  and  $16.50  per  acre  for  labor  with 
mechanical  thinning. 

The  requests  were  made  by  W.  B.  Gress,  of  Greeley, 
Colorado,  Chairman  of  the  Association's  labor  committee, 
whose  testimony  was  reported  in  the  Mountain  States  Beet 
Grower  as  follows: 

4  Congressional  Record,  80  Congress,  i  Session  (Washington,  D.  C., 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1947),  Vol.  93,  pp.  8888-8902  and 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  loc.  cit. 
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"  'Experience  and  actual  performance  in  numerous  cases 
have  proved  that  where  practical,  mechanized  operations  are 
involved  that  the  necessary  time  on  the  thinning  and  hoeing 
operation  has  been  reduced  as  much  as  40  per  cent,'  Gress 
said.  He  added  that  taking  full  advantage  of  this  would  cut 
the  price  to  $12.50,  but  added  'a  part  of  that  increased  ef- 
ficiency must  be  passed  on  to  labor,'  and  hence  the  $16.50 
price  was  recommended."  5 

It  is  clear  from  this  statement  alone  that  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  sugar  beet  culture  already  is  far  advanced.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Sugar  Bloc  had  little  to  say  about  the  mechanization 
of  the  industry  during  the  drafting  and  enactment  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  Consequently,  the  effects  of  the  mechani- 
zation of  beet  culture  on  costs  were  not  considered  in  the 
Sugar  Act  although  it  is  to  regulate  the  industry  for  a  period 
of  five  years — until  December  31,  1952. 

Back  in  1915  the  tariff  expert,  Professor  Frank  W.  Taus- 
sig  of  Harvard  said: 

"The  only  solid  ground  for  maintaining  that  protec- 
tion for  beet  sugar  has  been  of  advantage  to  agriculture  is 
that  of  the  young  industries  argument.  Ignorance,  settled 
habits  and  prejudices,  unaccustomed  methods,  the  inevita- 
ble failures  in  first  trials,  all  these  obstacles  may  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  its  first  stages."  6 

In  his  classes  Professor  Taussig  frequently  remarked  that 
the  infant  industries  argument  for  tariff  protection  was  sound 
economics,  but  that  the  trouble  with  the  argument  was  that 
the  infant  never  seemed  to  grow  up.  The  beet  sugar  industry 
has  grown  up.  With  mechanization  the  productivity  of  the 
industry  per  worker  is  almost  certain  to  be  high  enough  to  re- 

5  "Labor  Hearings."  The  Mountain  States  Beet  Grower,  10:2,  January- 
February,  1948. 

6  Frank  W.  Taussig:  Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Question  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Harvard  University  Press,  1915),  p.  93. 
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duce  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  point  where  the  indus- 
try can  compete  with  foreign  producers.  Then  the  industry 
will  join  the  long  list  of  American  enterprises  in  which  high 
productivity,  high  wages,  and  a  high  standard  of  living  are 
accompanied  by  unit  costs  of  production  as  low  as  or  lower 
than  those  of  any  other  producer  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  already  is  a  valued  element  in 
the  Western  economy.  As  long  ago  as  1912,  Professor  Roy 
Blakey  concluded  that  the  indirect  advantages  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry  probably  were  sufficient  to  justify  its  existence 
in  the  United  States  and  its  protection  by  the  tariff.7  Great 
improvements  have  taken  place  since  that  time  both  in  the 
industry  and  in  the  agricultural  economy  with  which  it  is 
integrated.  Moreover,  as  mechanization  develops,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  industry  will  improve.  A  mechanized  sugar 
beet  industry  will  contribute  to  and  benefit  from  the  indus- 
trialization of  the  West.  Its  field  workers  will  be  able  to  earn 
a  decent  living,  and  as  their  poverty  diminishes  their  educa- 
tion will  improve  and  their  contribution  to  society  as  citizens 
will  increase.  The  improvement  in  the  economic  status  of 
the  Hispano  beet  worker  will  greatly  aid  him  in  his  struggle 
for  the  cultural  and  ethnic  equality  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Such  is  the  future  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  future  which  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  experiments  of  agricultural  scientists  and  the  initiative 
and  enterprise  of  growers  and  processors.  All  that  remains  to 
be  done  is  to  take  the  final  steps  for  economic  independence. 
What  will  happen  in  1952?  Will  the  sugar  beet  industry  come 
to  its  Uncle  Sam  and  say: 

"Uncle,  I'm  a  big  boy  now.  Thanks  for  your  help  all 
these  years.  I've  studied  hard  and  worked  hard  to  improve 

7  Roy  G.  Blakey:  The  United  States  Beet-Sugar  Industry  and  the 
Tariff.  Columbia  University  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law 
(New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1912),  p.  265. 
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myself.  Now  I  am  ready  to  go  out  and  face  the  world  without 
your  help.  Thanks  again  for  that  allowance  of  210  millions 
per  year.  I'll  stand  on  my  own  feet  from  now  on." 

Will  something  like  this  happen  in  1952?  A  good  many 
people  will  be  waiting  to  see. 


16. 


Chapter  I  U>        The  Betrayal  of  the  Western  Liberal 
Tradition 


By  1896  the  tradition  of  a  Western  liberal  spirit  was 
well  established.  Nearly  a  century  had  passed  since  Jefferson 
led  the  first  successful  revolt  of  the  frontier  against  the  estab- 
lished society.  Jackson  and  Lincoln  in  turn  led  subsequent  re- 
volts to  victory,  while  in  the  intervening  years  many  a  skir- 
mish was  won  or  lost  in  the  continuous  conflict  over  the  vital 
issues  which  separated  the  interest  of  the  East  and  West. 

In  essence  Western  liberalism,  throughout  the  period, 
stood  for  economic  expansion  and  free  individual  enterprise. 
It  opposed  the  conservative  tendencies  of  the  Eastern  owners 
of  capital  and  objected  to  the  efforts  of  Eastern  investors  to 
retain  control  of  new  ventures  toward  the  West.  It  demanded 
a  voice  in  government,  not  only  to  help  secure  its  economic 
goals,  but  also  to  reaffirm  the  American  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  by  all  the  people. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  frontier  moved  westward,  these 
basic  principles  were  reflected  in  new  issues,  and  new  leaders 
rose  to  champion  the  West  of  the  moment.  For  Jefferson  one 
of  the  chief  issues  was  personal  liberty  as  opposed  to  the  mili- 
tarism and  centralized  control  embodied  in  the  Alien  and 
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Sedition  Acts.  The  economic  issue  of  expansion  gave  Jeffer- 
son the  support  of  the  "back-country  grain  growers"  and  thus 
insured  his  election.  His  decision  to  purchase  the  Louisiana 
Territory  against  widespread  Eastern  opposition  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  conflict  between  expansionism  and  conserva- 
tism in  economic  policy.  For  Jackson  the  struggle  against  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  the  issue  which,  above  all 
others,  embodied  the  East- West  conflict  over  economic  de- 
velopmental control. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  economic  issues  again  emerged 
sharply,  unclouded  and  unobscured  by  the  slavery  question. 
The  Western  farmers  soon  found  that  the  new  railroads, 
which  had  promised  so  much,  were  not  an  unmitigated  bless- 
ing. The  fight  against  high  rates  and  against  rate  discrimina- 
tion was  largely  responsible  for  the  rise  of  the  Populist  Party 
and  the  Granger  Movement.  And  the  farmer-debtors  soon 
discovered  other  enemies  in  the  monopoly  practices  of  "the 
trusts"  and  in  Wall  Street's  monopoly  over  investment  cap- 
ital. 

In  the  iSgo's  the  agrarian  dissenters  of  the  Western  farm 
states  found  natural  allies  in  the  proponents  of  free  silver, 
and  both  groups  found  a  leader  of  stature  and  ability  in  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan.  Once  more  the  historical  pattern  of 
Western  revolt  was  being  repeated.  Bryan  stood  for  economic 
expansion,  for  cheap  money,  and  a  ready  flow  of  capital  for 
new  investment.  He  stood,  also,  for  human  rights,  and  his 
party  was  much  more  sympathetic  than  the  Republicans  to 
labor. 

Nevertheless,  by  this  time  the  frontier  West  was  no 
longer  able  to  triumph  over  the  East  at  the  polls.  The  East 
was  now  too  extensive  in  territory  and  its  advantage  in  popu- 
lation too  large  to  be  easily  defeated.  Moreover,  the  Western 
farm  states  of  the  day,  such  as  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  were 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  American  industrial  revo- 
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lution  and  the  penetration  of  Eastern  capital.  In  this  group 
of  states  local  business  reacted  against  the  Democratic  pro- 
gram in  sympathy  with  their  Eastern  allies,  and  the  Repub- 
licans lost  little  ground.1  In  these  states  by  1896  the  issue  of 
East  vs.  West  was  no  longer  simple  and  clear.  The  sectional 
conflict  of  interest  had  given  way,  and  a  new  set  of  interest- 
groupings  based  on  economic  functions  rather  than  upon 
geography  was  being  formed.  The  frontier  was  no  longer  able 
to  enlist  enough  support  in  the  East  to  achieve  victory  at  the 
polls.  The  tide  of  industrialism  was  rising  with  great  rapidity. 
The  prestige  of  the  industrialist  was  high,  and  his  views  on 
economic  issues  appealed  to  many.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
power  of  the  Eastern  allies  of  the  frontier — the  farmer  and 
laborer — was  weak  and  diffused.  The  agrarian  had  lost  pres- 
tige in  the  new  industrial  society  and  was  decreasing  in  num- 
bers. 

Labor  was  not  to  gain  real  cohesiveness  or  the  strength 
of  organization  until  after  1930.  Without  Eastern  allies,  the 
West  was  destined  to  defeat.  The  era  of  the  frontier  revolt 
was  gone. 


The  Eclipse  of  Western  Liberalism 

Bryan  tried  again  in  1900,  but  the  spirit  and  fire  of 
'96  were  dampened;  and  in  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been 
no  new  attempt  to  stage  a  Western  liberal  revolt.  It  is  true 
that  Western  liberalism  has  found  expression  from  time  to 
time  in  strong  support  of  such  liberal  proposals  as  woman 
suffrage  or  the  popular  election  of  senators.  But  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere  the  liberal  spirit  has  gone  into  eclipse.  The 
mass,  popular  support  of  Western  interests  through  the  use 

1V.  O.  Key,  Jr.:  Politics,  Parties,  and  Pressure  Groups  (New  York, 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1947),  pp.  250-1. 
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of  the  party  campaign  and  an  appeal  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  at  the  polls  has  disappeared.  In  its  place,  the  cham- 
pionship of  Western  interests  and  of  the  Western  point  of 
view  has  gone  underground  into  the  hands  of  pressure  groups 
and  blocs. 

The  result  has  been  the  betrayal  of  the  West  and  of  the 
entire  nation.  For  the  special-interest  group  is  not  concerned, 
except  incidentially,  with  the  regional  welfare  or  the  national 
welfare.  The  typical  bloc  is  based  on  a  functional  interest, 
and,  consequently,  the  representatives  of  this  interest  in  the 
various  sections  become  allied  in  a  single  over-all  grouping. 
The  Western  miner  combines  with  mineral  producers  and 
processors  in  other  regions.  And  the  various  mining  areas  are 
tied  even  more  closely  together  by  corporate  ownership  and 
control  which  is  national  and  international  in  scope.  The 
Sugar  Bloc  is  composed  not  only  of  Western  beet  growers  and 
processors  but  also  of  the  large  Eastern  cane  refiners  and  the 
cane  growers  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Sometimes  a  bloc  of 
this  kind  indulges  in  internecine  quarrels,  but  at  the  hearings 
on  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  these  diverse  interests  presented  a 
united  front  and  were  represented  by  a  single  individual — 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Kemp,  president  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Company.  The  wool  and  beef  interests  of  the  West  also  be- 
long to  national  associations,  and  these  in  turn  form  part  of 
the  larger  Farm  Bloc.  The  fight  for  a  wool  tariff,  described 
above,  was  not  led  by  a  Westerner  but  by  Representative 
Hope  of  Kansas  who  gave  as  his  reason  that  wool  was  but  one 
example  of  many  agricultural  products  requiring  protection, 
and  just  happened  to  come  up  first. 

There  continue  to  be  sporadic  outbreaks  against  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates  in  the  West,  and  occasionally  the 
wool  or  cattle  associations  will  attack  the  railroads  on  this 
score.  By  and  large,  however,  the  interests  of  the  railroads  are 
looked  after  very  well  by  Western  chambers  of  commerce  and 
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similar  interest-group  organizations.  This  fact  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  create  a  South-West  coali- 
tion, which  is  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

The  same  situation  prevails  in  the  field  of  electric  power. 
The  Western  utility  companies  are  closely  associated  with  the 
national  utilities  corporations,  both  directly  and  through  a 
mutual  community  of  interest.  Any  attempt  to  set  up  munic- 
ipal ownership  or  any  advocacy  for  the  development  of  the 
region's  unutilized  hydroelectric  power  potential  at  once 
arouses  a  powerful  local  opposition  backed  by  national  or- 
ganization. 

These  Western  supporters  of  the  functional  blocs  thor- 
oughly permeate  the  regional  society.  The  members  of  the 
special-interest  groups  form  the  nucleus  of  organization  be- 
cause of  their  immediate  pecuniary  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  bloc.  But  they  are  joined  by  large  numbers  of  the  general 
business  and  professional  community  where  a  similar  outlook 
and  a  similar  ideology  are  usually  found.2  Together  these  two 
classes  of  citizens  are  able  to  exert  a  very  strong  pressure  on 

2  "Ralph  L.  Carr,  ex-Governor  of  Colorado  and  private  utilities  at- 
torney, has  long  been  on  record  as  an  opponent  of  TVA  and  other  public 
power  developments.  .  .  . 

"In  1945,  Carr,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  national  resources  com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  requested  a  study 
to  be  made  by  that  organization's  natural  resource  department.  The  result 
was  the  'Green'  report,  so-called  because  it  was  made  by  one  C.  J.  Green,  an 
accountant  formerly  with  FPC. 

"On  June  18,  1946,  Senator  Lister  Hill  discussed  the  Green  report  and 
its  implications  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  follows:  'So  what  do  we  have 
with  respect  to  the  Green  report?  We  have  Ralph  L.  Carr,  the  utility  lawyer, 
asking  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  ask  Ralph  L,  Carr,  the  chairman  of  the 
National  resources  committee  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for 
an  unbiased  report  on  the  TVA.' 

"On  May  23,  1948,  newspapers  announced  Carr's  appointment  to  the 
Natural  Resources  Committee  of  Herbert  Hoover's  commission  on  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  government. 

"Thus,  on  the  board  which  would  'reform'  the  government  and 
would  influence  the  shape  of  the  brave  new  world,  we  have  the  backward- 
looking,  biased  Mr.  Carr  occupying  a  key  position.  He  does  not  quite  fit  our 
definition  of  'reformer.'  " — from  "Reform — Which  Way?"  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion, 10:27, 
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public  officials  at  all  levels  of  government — city,  state,  and 
national — so  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  bloc  is  well  repre- 
sented in  the  determination  of  public  policy.  There  is,  by 
contrast,  little  or  no  representation  of  the  viewpoint  of  the 
West  as  a  region.  It  is  only  when  a  bloc  is  predominately 
localized  that  the  sectional  or  regional  interest  becomes  im- 
portant. Even  then,  the  functional  interest  may  be  of  great 
significance.  In  the  essentially  Western  field  of  reclamation, 
for  example,  the  National  Reclamation  Association,  which 
started  out  as  a  kind  of  public  lobby  for  Western  develop- 
ment, has  come  to  be  dominated  over  the  years  by  such  spe- 
cial-interests as  the  railroads  and  the  utilities.  Today  the  As- 
sociation's activities  reflect  merely  the  interest  of  private 
groups  of  this  kind,  even  to  the  extent  of  outright  opposition 
to  policies  which  clearly  would  benefit  the  West  as  a  region. 

It  is  for  reasons  of  this  kind  that  the  regionalist  cannot 
find  much  to  approve  in  the  activities  of  the  pressure  groups, 
for  the  pressure  group  at  best  represents  a  minority  interest 
—even  in  the  region;  and  by  the  nature  of  our  political  sys- 
tem the  minority  group  is  able  to  exert  an  influence  greatly 
out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  Moreover,  the  pressure  group, 
in  contrast  with  the  political  party,  operates  underground — 
in  the  cloakroom  and  cocktail  lounge.  It  does  not  seek  to  win 
elections  nor  to  persuade  the  majority  to  adopt  the  policies 
it  espouses.3  It  seeks  to  influence  legislators  and  administra- 
tors between  elections  and  to  secure  advantages  for  itself  in 
those  areas  of  policy  which  lie  between  the  major  points  of 
orientation  which  presumably  have  been  determined  by  the 
mandate  of  the  people. 

All  this  should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  pressure 
group  is  purely  and  simply  an  unmitigated  evil.  The  pres- 
sure group,  as  many  expert  observers  have  pointed  out,  has 

3E.  E.  Schattschneider:  Party  Government  (New  York,  Farrar  and 
Rinehart,  Inc.,  1942),  Ch.  8. 
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grown  up  to  fill  a  vacuum  in  our  political  system.4  Its  help 
in  forming  legislation  for  various  types  of  economic  control 
is  invaluable  as  long  as  Congress  is  not  equipped  with  its  own 
independent  research  staff.  Even  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  in  a  democracy  the  activity  which  is  to  be  regulated  or 
controlled  in  the  social  interest  can  only  be  controlled  effec- 
tively "with  the  consent  of  the  governed;"  and  the  opinion 
of  the  group  about  what  is  workable  or  unworkable  legisla- 
tion must  be  sought  by  the  legislator  and  administrator. 

On  the  regional  level,  the  representation  of  the  region 
by  the  pressure  group  is  better  than  no  representation  at  all. 
However,  the  divided  allegiance  of  the  group  is  almost  fatal 
to  genuine  regional  representation  in  national  policy.  The 
danger  here  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  national  danger  that  the 
bloc  will  pursue  its  own  ends  with  disregard  for  the  national 
well-being.  Too  many  examples  exist  for  one  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  both  these  dangers.  Thus,  while  the  bloc  may  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  regional  economic  policy  determination, 
it  seems  preferable  for  the  region  to  place  its  main  reliance 
on  the  use  of  the  party  system  and  to  make  its  appeal  to  a 
majority  decision  of  the  people  at  the  polls.  This  is  what  the 
West  did  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  At  first  it  was 
successful,  but  in  1896  a  major  effort  failed  to  win  the  major- 
ity. Can  the  West  hope  for  success  if  it  tries  again  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  twentieth  century? 


Toward  the  Rebirth  of  the  Western  Liberal  Movement5 

It  is  not  in  the  province  of  the  political  economist  to 
attempt  to  predict  the  nature  of  future  political  trends  in  the 

*Loc.  cit.,  and  V.  O.  Key,  Jr.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  250-1. 

5  In  this  section  it  is  necessary  to  expand  the  definition  of  "the  West" 
to  include  the  seventeen  Western  states  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to 
the  reader. 
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United  States.  There  are,  however,  certain  directions  in  eco- 
nomic change  about  which  one  can  speak  with  a  fair  degree 
of  certainty.  These  changes  provide  a  likely  basis  for  future 
political  issues,  and  also  indicate  the  probable  sources  of  the 
strength  of  the  political  movement  which  they  may  inspire. 

If  a  new  liberal  political  movement  does  develop  in  the 
West,  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  be  based  on  three  major 
economic  issues:  economic  expansion,  the  decentralization  of 
economic  control,  and  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

The  issue  of  economic  expansion  was  the  primary  issue 
in  the  Western  revolts  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Then  it 
meant  free  land,  cheap  money,  and  adequate  transportation 
facilities.  In  the  decades  immediately  ahead  the  question  of 
economic  expansion  will  center  around  the  method  and  rate 
of  development  of  the  West's  untapped  resources — land,  for- 
ests, minerals,  water,  hydroelectric  power,  and  recreation.  In 
the  Mountain  West  awareness  of  the  relative  underdevelop- 
ment  and  "skipping  over"  of  the  region  will  become  wide- 
spread once  the  present  boom  subsides.  In  the  Pacific  West 
great  opportunities  for  future  expansion  still  exist  despite 
the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  region  during  the  present  dec- 
ade. In  both  regions  expansion  is  sure  to  be  a  very  popular 
issue.  The  challenge  of  unused  resources  is  visible  on  every 
hand  throughout  the  West,  and  the  Western  spirit  is  not  one 
to  resist  such  a  challenge. 

Closely  allied  with  the  desire  for  resources  development 
will  be  the  question  of  who  is  to  control  the  resources  and 
secure  the  fruits  of  their  exploitation.  Here  the  West  has 
two  ready-made  issues  at  hand.  The  first  is  the  old  issue  of 
Eastern  corporate  domination  of  Western  resource  exploita- 
tion. Proposals  for  freight-rate  revision,  the  regulation  of 
monopolies,  and  measures  for  providing  adequate  credit  fa- 
cilities for  local  enterprise  can  continue  to  occupy  the  stage 
in  this  sphere.  The  big  question  is  whether  the  West  can 
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break  the  alliance  of  its  own  pressure  groups  with  Eastern 
interests  in  order  to  make  these  issues  genuine  centers  of  con- 
troversy. In  some  ways  the  economic  movement  toward  in- 
dustrial decentralization  can  aid  the  West  in  fighting  out  this 
issue.  For,  as  our  national  corporate  agglomerations  make 
larger  investments  in  the  West,  the  regional  conflict  will  be- 
come of  less  importance  to  them,  and  their  present  bias  in 
favor  of  the  Northeast  will  diminish.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  rate  of  private  development  appears  to  be  too  slow,  the 
present  scattered  mutterings  of  discontent  might  well  coalesce 
into  an  explosive  public  issue. 

In  either  case,  the  second  issue  of  economic  control,  that 
of  the  role  of  government  in  the  expansion  of  the  West,  is 
certain  to  arise.  The  development  of  large-scale  reclamation 
and  power  projects  is  already  a  function  of  government  in 
the  West.  The  large  percentage  of  the  total  land  area  in  gov- 
ernment ownership  is  another  factor  in  defining  the  sphere 
of  government.  At  present  these  manifestations  of  the  expan- 
sion of  government  are  under  attack  by  conservative  groups 
in  the  West.  The  attack  on  public  lands  policy  by  private  in- 
dividuals already  has  been  mentioned.6  Others  have  raised 
the  issue  of  "states'  rights"  either  out  of  genuine  conviction 
or  from  a  desire  to  protect  various  types  of  corporate  owner- 
ship. 

But  the  issue  of  the  future  will  not  be  the  old  issue  of 
"strong"  vs.  "weak"  government.  Western  resources  cannot 
be  developed  to  the  optimum  in  the  twentieth  century  with- 
out a  major  contribution  to  the  process  by  government.  The 
real  issue  will  be  the  question  of  what  type  of  government  we 
are  to  have.  More  specifically,  the  debate  will  concern  the 
methods  and  administrative  techniques  by  which  government 
can  be  decentralized  regionally  and  made  more  sensitive  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people.  On  this  issue  the  liberal 

6  See  Chapter  15. 
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position  is  now  clear.  The  Western  progressive  will  welcome 
the  more  active  participation  of  state  and  local  governments 
in  resources  development,  and  the  utilization  of  such  admin- 
istrative tools  as  the  interstate  compact.  But  in  the  light  of 
past  accomplishments  these  agencies  must  be  judged  inade- 
quate to  the  task.  With  the  example  of  TVA  before  him,  the 
Western  liberal  has  become  an  advocate  of  valley  authorities 
on  the  Columbia,  the  Missouri,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Ar- 
kansas. This  is  the  issue  which  will  be  fought  out  in  public 
forums  and  congressional  committee  rooms  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead. 

The  third  major  issue  which  very  well  may  stimulate  a 
rebirth  of  the  Western  liberal  spirit  is  the  issue  of  conserva- 
tion. The  idea  of  economic  expansion  is  popular  and  easy  to 
grasp;  and  it  had  an  appeal  in  the  nineteenth  century  just  as 
it  will  appeal  in  the  twentieth.  However,  in  the  United  States 
conservation  is  mainly  a  twentieth-century  idea.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  century  when  the  conservation  thesis  was  ad- 
vanced by  Pinchot  and  Roosevelt  it  was  a  new  idea  which 
had  its  origins  and  support  among  intellectuals.  But  today 
nearly  everyone  in  the  West  is  a  conservationist.  The  cattle- 
men are  sincere  when  they  say  they  believe  in  conservation. 
They  do.  They  must.  Every  Westerner — judge,  or  teacher, 
or  banker,  urbanite  or  small-towner — lives  closer  to  the  real- 
ities of  nature  than  do  the  great  majority  of  Easterners.  The 
Western  farmer  and  rancher  know  Nature's  power  and  her 
limitations  more  intimately  than  they  know  their  own  faces 
in  the  mirror;  and  even  the  city-dweller  in  the  West  cannot 
escape  the  awareness  of  his  dependence  upon  limited,  natural 
resources.  Conservation  can  easily  become  a  great,  rallying, 
popular  issue  in  the  West.  A  few  more  raids  like  that  of  the 
minority  of  cattlemen  against  the  public  lands  or  another 
cycle  of  drought  can  supply  the  spark  which  will  set  it  off  at 
some  indeterminate  but  certain  date  in  the  future. 
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The  Western  liberal  of  tomorrow  and  today  has  at  his 
hand  three  great  economic  issues  around  which  to  build  a 
liberal  program — economic  expansion,  economic  control, 
and  conservation.  Moreover,  these  issues  are  important 
enough  and  significant  enough  to  enlist  popular  support 
across  the  nation  and  to  provide  the  stimulus  for  the  coalition 
of  Western  groups  into  an  active  working  alliance.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  these  three  issues  are  not  merely  local  issues,  but 
national  issues  of  first  rate  importance.  There  is  still  room  for 
expansion  and  investment  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  South  the  problem  is  one  of  resources  development 
very  similar  to  the  problem  of  the  West.  In  urban  areas  slum 
clearance  and  city  planning  alone  represent  a  colossal  task. 
Another  depression  or  slowing-up  of  the  investment  process 
will  precipitate  this  issue  into  certain  prominence.  Conserva- 
tion also  is  a  matter  of  universal  concern.  The  problem  of 
conservation  is  coming  to  the  fore  everywhere  as  world  popu- 
lation growth  presses  against  the  world's  resources.  The  com- 
bination of  the  two  first-rank  issues  of  resources  development 
and  conservation  immediately  raises  the  companion  issue  of 
control.  Who  is  to  take  the  long  view?  Who  pays  the  costs  and 
shares  the  benefits?  How  can  government  be  made  responsive 
to  the  people  who  live  in  a  particular  region  and  work  with  a 
particular  complex  of  resources.  These  are  national  ques- 
tions, not  regional  ones.  They  can  command  national  atten- 
tion even  if  the  West  is  the  first  to  raise  them  out  of  a  con- 
sideration of  its  own  special  problems. 

A  new  liberal  movement  in  the  West  can  be  expected 
to  gain  national  support  on  basic  issues  once  the  movement 
is  under  way.  But  can  it  find  the  indigenous  strength  to  cre- 
ate a  movement  broad  enough  to  assume  the  proportions  of 
a  political  revolt?  Here  again  prediction  is  difficult,  but  at 
least  it  is  possible  to  say  that  the  economic  groups  which 
might  form  such  a  revolt  do  exist  in  the  region,  even  today. 
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First  of  all  there  is  the  farm  group.  A  twentieth-century 
liberal  movement  in  the  West  cannot  be  entirely  agrarian, 
but  it  necessarily  must  contain  an  agrarian  element  of  major 
proportions.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  West's  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  allied  with  special-interest  groups  of  the  type 
described  above.  However,  it  is  also  true  that  the  most  liberal 
and  most  aggressive  of  the  three  major  farm  associations  is 
largely  a  Western  organization.  The  strength  of  the  National 
Farmer's  Union  (Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative  Un- 
ion of  America)  lies  west  of  the  g8th  meridian.  Its  headquar- 
ters are  located  in  Denver,  Colorado,  and  its  president,  James 
Patton,  is  a  former  Colorado  farm  boy  and  a  man  of  broad, 
liberal  outlook. 

Equally  important,  the  Farmers  Union  has  sought  an  al- 
liance with  organized  labor  on  many  issues.  Its  position  is 
that  farm  prosperity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  working  man 
are  intimately  related,  and  that  high-level  employment  means 
high-level  consumption.  This  point  of  view  has  found  con- 
crete expression  in  the  sponsorship  by  the  Farmers  Union  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  in  itself  a  significant  liberal 
reform. 

The  second  element  in  a  Western  liberal  movement  is 
organized  labor.  The  possibilities  of  a  Western  farm-labor 
alliance  exist  on  the  labor  side  as  well  as  in  the  attitude  being 
promoted  by  the  Farmer's  Union.  West  Coast  labor  is  well 
organized  and  aggressive.  In  the  Mountain  West,  as  we  have 
seen,  organized  labor  has  a  tradition  of  militant  liberalism 
which  antedates  the  rise  of  the  major  unions  in  the  industrial 
East.7  It  is  true  that  up  to  now  the  agrarian  and  labor  groups 
in  the  United  States  have  not  succeeded  in  uniting  on  the 
common  ground  of  a  positive  program  of  liberal  reform.  In 
the  past  their  alliances  have  been  temporary  and  directed 
against  a  transitory  enemy.  In  the  future,  however,  it  may  be 

7  Chapter  2. 
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different — at  least  in  the  West.  The  three  fundamental  issues 
of  Western  liberalism  should  appeal  directly  to  the  basic  in- 
terest of  labor.  Economic  expansion  in  the  West  means  the 
industrialization  of  the  area,  more  factory  jobs,  and  greater 
strength  for  the  unions.  Consequently,  union  members 
should  be  able  to  see  the  benefits  which  reclamation  and  pub- 
lic power  will  bring  to  them.  Conservation  of  resources  is 
less  immediate  in  its  appeal,  but  it  is  a  subject  which  is  by 
no  means  unfamiliar  to  the  Western  urban  worker  who  has 
seen  the  effects  of  floods  and  drought  in  town  as  well  as  in  the 
country.  The  issue  of  control,  also,  is  one  in  which  the  unions 
have  a  vital  interest,  and  the  idea  of  governmental  decentrali- 
zation has  an  appeal  for  every  Westerner.  On  these  funda- 
mental issues  the  common  interests  of  farmers  and  laborers 
are  so  apparent  that  it  may  be  possible  to  overcome  the  ob- 
vious differences  in  interests  and  attitudes  which  heretofore 
have  kept  the  two  groups  from  forming  a  permanent  union. 

The  Western  liberal  program  also  should  be  able  to  at- 
tract the  support  of  consumer  and  business  groups  in  the 
region.  Consumers  in  general,  and  municipal  ownership 
groups  in  particular,  should  find  the  possibilities  of  low-cost 
electricity  most  attractive.  Small  business,  also,  would  benefit 
from  lower  power  costs.  The  investment  opportunities  of  the 
program  should  have  much  to  do  with  gaining  support  for 
the  movement  from  business  groups.  For,  although  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  program  would  necessarily  assign  a  large 
role  to  public  investment,  the  possibilities  for  private  invest- 
ment undoubtedly  would  be  increased  greatly. 

The  numerous  groups  interested  in  the  conservation 
of  wild  life  and  in  the  various  aspects  of  recreation  also  would 
find  much  to  approve  in  a  program  which  would  develop 
highways  and  recreation  facilities  and  maintain  wild  life  re- 
serves as  an  integral  part  of  resources  protection. 

All  these  factors,  it  must  be  remembered,  exist  in  1950 
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as  potential  sources  of  strength  for  a  possible  rebirth  of  liber- 
alism in  the  West.  Against  them  must  be  set  the  actual  and 
present  strength  of  the  Western  pressure  groups  and  their 
Eastern  allies.  For  fifty  years  the  blocs  have  stifled  Western 
liberalism  and  perverted  the  regional  and  national  interest. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  Western  liberal  movement  can 
shake  off  its  incubus,  and  once  more  successfully  appeal  to 
the  majority  of  the  national  electorate  through  the  demo- 
cratic mechanisms  of  the  party  system. 


17. 


Chapter  I  I  •       Regional  Rivalries  and  Regional 
Alliances 


In  recent  decades  the  defense  of  the  regional  inter- 
ests of  the  West  has  broken  down  almost  completely  before 
the  onslaught  of  the  pressure  groups.  As  we  have  seen  in  the 
previous  chapters,  the  inter-sectional  alliances  of  functional 
interest-groups  have  dominated  the  Western  scene,  and  the 
interests  of  the  region  have  been  strongly  represented  only 
when  they  happened  to  coincide  with  the  interests  of  one  or 
another  of  the  pressure  groups. 

Now,  however,  the  situation  seems  to  be  undergoing  a 
significant  change.  As  recently  as  1943  a  definite  attempt  to 
create  regional  solidarity  in  the  Mountain  West  failed  com- 
pletely, but  by  1948  there  were  several  signs  of  the  rise  of  a 
regional  spirit  among  the  Mountain  states.  Interestingly 
enough,  one  of  the  most  important  indications  of  the  new 
spirit  has  appeared  in  an  area  of  controversy  which  has  been 
one  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  intra-regional  disunity 
in  the  past — the  dispute  over  the  problem  of  water. 


The  Struggle  over  Water 

Water  is  precious  in  the  semi-arid  West.  Its  possession 
on  the  land  often  means  the  difference  between  good  crops 
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or  bad,  prosperity  or  penury.  Consequently,  the  right  to  take 
water  from  a  stream  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of 
property  which  exists  in  the  West.  These  water  rights  are 
protected  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  since  the  earliest  ter- 
ritorial days  the  state  has  played  an  important  role  as  the 
adjudicator  of  disputes  over  water  rights. 

It  is  only  a  step  from  the  state's  protection  of  the  water 
rights  of  the  individual  to  the  protection  by  the  state  of  the 
rights  to  water  to  all  of  its  citizens  vis-a-vis  the  citizens  of  an- 
other state.  The  history  of  the  West  is  replete  with  conflicts 
among  the  states  over  the  waters  of  the  streams  which  rise  in 
the  Rockies  and  flow  through  the  semi-arid  states  on  their 
way  to  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific.  These  conflicts  are  classic 
examples  of  the  protection  of  a  sectional  interest  by  means  of 
the  direct  use  of  the  instruments  of  politics  and  government. 

The  basic  cause  of  conflict  is,  of  course,  the  desire  of 
each  state  to  further  its  own  interests  by  securing  a  larger 
share  of  the  stream  flow  for  its  citizens.  Yet  the  river  by  its 
very  nature  is  contemptous  of  state  lines,  and  the  best  use  of 
its  waters  is  determined  fundamentally  by  the  physical  and 
economic  characteristics  of  the  drainage  basin — stream  flow, 
precipitation,  topography,  soil  fertility,  climate,  population, 
transportation  facilities,  and  markets.  Thus  from  the  begin- 
ning it  has  been  necessary  to  treat  the  river  and  its  drainage 
basin  as  a  unit  in  order  to  find  a  reasonable  and  acceptable 
solution  to  the  problem  of  utilization  of  the  river  and  its 
waters. 

The  device  which  eventually  was  worked  out  as  a  means 
of  achieving  a  solution  is  the  interstate  compact.  In  such  a 
compact  an  agreement  is  reached  among  the  states  through 
which  the  river  flows,  each  state  being  allocated  a  certain 
amount  of  water  and  obligating  itself  to  deliver  a  specific 
volume  of  water  to  the  neighboring  state.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  the  states  cannot  agree;  and  then  the  conflict  is  taken 
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to  the  Supreme  Court  by  means  of  a  suit  of  the  one  state 
against  the  other.  Kansas  and  Colorado,  for  example,  were  in- 
volved in  litigation  with  each  other  over  the  division  of  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  for  a  period  of  forty-two  years. 

The  Interstate  Compact  is  an  example  of  the  regional  ap- 
proach to  a  problem  of  resources  development,  while  recourse 
to  the  courts  by  individual  states  is  a  very  good  example  of  a 
dog-eat-dog  sectionalism.  In  the  case  of  the  compact,  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  physical  and  economic  characteristics  of 
the  drainage  basin,  and  the  water  is  apportioned  for  specific 
projects  and  uses.  The  resulting  division  is  then  computed  on 
the  basis  of  state  boundaries — so  that  the  share  of  each  state 
is  derived  from  the  consideration  of  basic  factors  and  not  de- 
termined by  political  log-rolling.  The  appeal  to  judicial  au- 
thority, by  contrast,  is  predicated  on  the  thesis  that  one  state 
has  been  injured  by  the  actions  of  another.  A  state  believes 
that  another  state  is  appropriating  water  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  its  citizens — or  which  it  claims  for  its  citizens  or 
intends  to  claim  for  them — so  it  appeals  to  the  courts  to  pro- 
tect its  claims.  Legal  principles  and  methods  are  substituted 
for  economic  analysis,  and  forty  years  later  the  matter  is  still 
under  litigation. 

The  present  controversy  over  the  Colorado  River  ad- 
mirably illustrates  the  difference  between  the  regional  and 
sectional  attitudes  in  the  West.  It  also  provides  an  example 
of  the  recent  growth  of  a  regional  spirit  in  the  Mountain 
States.  In  addition,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  3,  the 
ultimate  division  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  will  greatly 
affect  the  regional  balance  between  the  Mountain  West  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  region  for  many  years  to  come.  Thus,  be- 
cause of  its  implications  for  the  political  and  economic 
future  of  the  nation,  the  solution  of  the  Colorado  River  con- 
troversy is  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  Americans. 
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The  fundamental  issue  in  the  struggle  over  the  Colorado 
is  the  desire  of  the  rapidly  growing  Southern  California 
area  to  secure  an  adequate  water  supply  at  the  expense  of  the 
slowly  developing  Mountain  West.  This  struggle  has  been 
going  on  for  at  least  thirty  years.  In  1922  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  was  signed  by  the  seven  states  of  the  Colorado  Basin 
as  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  California  for  more  water.  Its 
terms  divided  the  river  into  a  upper  and  lower  basin  and  al- 
located the  water  between  the  two  basins  without  specifying 
the  share  of  each  individual  state.1  The  agreement  cleared 
the  way  for  the  construction  of  Boulder  Dam  and  the  All- 
American  Canal,  thus  permitting  California  to  increase  its 
water  supply  immediately.  It  also  assured  the  Upper  Basin 
states  of  a  supply  of  water  much  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
they  were  using  in  1920  and  presumably  adequate  for  their 
future  needs.  The  agreement  was  soon  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  six  of  the  seven  states.2  Its  terms  appeared  to  be 
generally  acceptable  and  the  Compact  was  regarded  as  a 
model  example  of  the  regional  approach  to  the  utilization 
of  a  basic  national  resource. 

In  1947  California  once  more  felt  compelled  to  take 
positive  steps  to  secure  additional  water  for  the  mushrooming 
population  of  the  Los  Angeles-San  Diego  area.  Finding  the 
Compact  too  restrictive  and  realizing  that  Arizona  and  the 
Upper  Basin  states  might  soon  make  use  of  the  unappropri- 
ated water  allocated  to  them  in  1920,  California  has  at- 
temped  to  break  the  compact  and  throw  the  issue  of  water 
allocation  into  the  courts.  To  this  end  a  resolution  was  intro- 
duced in  the  First  Session  of  the  8oth  Congress  by  Senator 
McCarran  of  Nevada  which,  if  adopted,  would  provide  that 

1  A  small  allocation  also  was  made  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

2  California,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming  and  Nevada  had 
ratified  the  Compact  by  1922.  Arizona  did  not  ratify  until  1944. 
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Congress  ask  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  rule  on  the 
issues  in  the  current  water  disputes  on  the  Colorado.3 

The  repercussions  to  California's  drive  for  additional 
water  were  not  long  in  coming.  As  soon  as  her  intentions  be- 
came apparent,  the  states  of  the  Upper  Basin  hurried  to  make 
plans  for  the  settlement  of  their  long-standing  dispute  over 
the  division  of  the  water  of  the  upper  Colorado  and  its  tribu- 
taries. In  July  1948  representatives  of  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Montana,  and  Arizona  met  in  Vernal,  Utah,  to  draw  up 
a  new  interstate  compact  apportioning  the  water  of  the  Up- 
per Basin.  Ever  since  1922  these  states  had  been  unable  to 
agree  on  a  fair  division  of  the  water,  and  lack  of  agreement 
had  delayed  the  initiation  of  any  major  reclamation  and 
power  projects  in  the  entire  area.  However,  the  threat  of 
California's  encroachment  drove  the  Upper  Basin  states  to- 
gether in  league  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  compact  commission  meeting  lasted  over  two  weeks. 
At  first  it  looked  as  if  agreement  were  impossible.  The  five 
states  had  a  total  of  7,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  to  divide 
among  them.  The  claims  which  they  brought  to  the  meeting 
added  up  to  8,783,000  acre-feet,  and  each  state  was  deter- 
mined not  to  yield  an  inch.  In  the  end,  however,  they  did 
agree  and  an  equitable  division  was  worked  out. 

The  agreement  was  a  triumph  of  careful  planning  and 
skilled  negotiation  and  the  climax  of  the  six  previous  meet- 
ings which  had  been  held  in  1947-8.  The  delegations  of  ex- 
perts and  the  press  of  the  region  gave  much  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  meeting  to  its  chairman,  Harry  W.  Bashore, 
former  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  whose  compromise 
formula  to  break  the  deadlock  was  accepted.4  No  credit  at  all 

3  United  States  Senate  Joint  Resoultion  No.  145,  Both  Congress,  i  Ses- 
sion: To  authorize  commencement  of  an  action  by  the  United  States  to  deter- 
mine interstate  water  rights  in  the  Colorado  River.  A  similar  resolution  was 
introduced  by  Senator  McCarran  in  the  8ist  Congress. 

*  The  Denver  Post,  July  21,  1948. 
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was  given  to  the  members  of  the  California  State  Water  Re- 
sources Board  who,  despite  their  absence,  probably  did  more 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  meeting  than  anyone  who  was 
present  throughout  the  extended  negotiations. 

The  negotiations  at  Vernal  resolved  the  issue  among  the 
five  states  of  the  upper  basin,  and  ratification  of  the  compact 
by  state  and  federal  governments  quickly  followed.  The  com- 
pact is  a  significant  contribution  to  the  regional  development 
of  the  Mountain  West.  The  signature  of  President  Truman 
on  the  compact  in  April  1949  gave  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion the  signal  to  embark  on  a  series  of  major  projects  in  the 
basin.5  Plans  already  exist  for  storage  reservoirs  which  will 
stabilize  water  supplies  for  irrigated  lands  in  Colorado,  Wy- 
oming, and  New  Mexico  and  provide  a  regular  flow  to  the 
Lower  Basin  in  years  of  variable  rainfall.  Because  in  1948  the 
Upper  Basin  states  actually  were  using  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  water  allocated  to  them,  the  opportunities  for  expan- 
sion are  enormous.  These  opportunities  could  not  be  realized 
until  the  states  of  the  Mountain  West  became  willing  to  ap- 
proach their  mutual  problem  in  a  spirit  of  regional  co- 
operation. This  is  the  real  significance  of  the  Vernal  meet- 
ing- 
There  is,  of  course,  a  present  danger.  Regional  integra- 
tion is  now  possible  in  the  Upper  Basin,  but  as  long  as  Cali- 
fornia persists  in  her  current  attitude  the  larger  basin  of  the 
Colorado  is  split  into  warring,  sectional  halves.  The  McCar- 
ran  resolution  is  a  backward  step  in  resources  development. 
In  effect  it  would  abandon  the  regional  approach  to  water 
utilization  and  revert  to  the  old  era  of  tooth  and  claw.  In- 
stead of  a  division  of  the  water  based  on  the  optimum  use  of 
the  scarce  supply  on  a  region-wide  basis — it  would  allocate 

5  In  1947  the  Bureau  ruled  that  it  could  make  no  future  plans  for 
projects  in  the  Colorado  basin  until  the  dispute  over  allocation  among  the 
states  was  settled. 
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the  stream  flow  on  a  basis  of  power  politics  and  sectional  log- 
rolling in  an  overworked  Congress.  Such  an  eventuality  can- 
not be  in  the  national  interest,  but  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
pressure  groups  whom  Senator  McCarran  represents  so  ef- 
fectively. 


The  Water  Issue  and  the  MVA 

Unfortunately  for  the  Mountain  West,  the  progress 
on  the  Colorado  has  not  been  matched  on  the  Missouri.  Here 
the  struggle  for  water  is  just  as  intense  as  on  the  Colorado, 
but  the  circumstances  are  very  different.  The  Missouri  is  one 
of  our  largest  rivers;  and,  although  it  rises  in  the  semi-arid 
West,  ultimately  it  crosses  the  ninty-eighth  meridian  to  flow 
through  the  well-watered  farmlands  of  Iowa  and  Missouri. 
Regional  development  is  further  advanced  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  than  in  the  Colorado  Basin.  On  the  Missouri,  however, 
a  divided  authority  exists  between  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  and  it  is  out  of  this 
rivalry  that  the  struggle  over  water  arises,  primarily  as  a  con- 
flict between  navigation  on  the  lower  river  and  irrigation  in 
the  upper  valley. 

This  conflict  might  be  described  as  a  sectional  conflict 
between  the  irrigation  states  "West  of  98"  and  the  states  of 
the  lower  valley.  Actually  the  downsteam  states  are  not  too 
much  interested  in  navigation.  River  freight  does  have  cer- 
tain advantages,  but  it  is  not  a  vital  issue.  The  real  cause  of 
the  conflict  arises  from  the  historic  interest  of  the  Army  En- 
gineers in  navigation  and  from  the  lack  of  a  unified  and  in- 
tegrated program  of  regional  development  for  the  Valley  as 
a  whole. 

The  story  of  the  attempts  to  create  a  regional  program 
in  the  Missouri  Valley  is  a  long  one  which  has  been  reported 
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from  many  sources  in  recent  years.6  The  Missouri  Valley  has 
been  one  of  the  nation's  depressed  areas  for  the  last  two 
decades.  Tremendous  floods  have  taken  scores  of  lives  and 
destroyed  millions  of  dollars  of  property.  Droughts  and 
worn-out  soil  have  made  farming  precarious  and  unprofita- 
ble. Economic  opportunities  have  declined;  and,  rather  than 
face  chronic  unemployment  and  frequent  crop  failures,  thou- 
sands of  the  people  of  the  Valley  have  migrated  to  regions 
where  greater  possibilities  seemed  to  exist.  Five  states  in  the 
Valley — Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska — have  been  losing  population  since  the  early  'go's. 
Of  course,  conditions  in  the  Missouri  Valley  have  improved 
during  the  war — at  least  temporarily;  but  the  decline  of  the 
region  relative  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States  continues. 
Gradually  it  became  clear  to  the  people  of  the  Valley  that 
something  had  to  be  done;  and,  logically  enough,  there 
emerged  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
to  plan  for  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  region.  Senator 
James  E.  Murray  of  Montana  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Valley  who  believed  in  the  soundness  of  this  solution.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1945  he  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  during 
the  7gth  Congress  which  provided  for  the  creation  of  an 
MVA  patterned  after  the  TVA. 

His  bill  was  defeated  in  committee  in  1946  and  side- 
tracked again  in  1948  and  1949,  but  the  fight  for  an  MVA  is 
still  going  on.  The  opposition  to  the  MVA  is  in  part  ideologi- 
cal and  in  part  manipulated  by  the  pressure  groups.  In  ad- 

6  The  best  single  work  is  that  by  Rufus  Terral:  The  Missouri  Valley 
(New  Haven,  Conn.,  Yale  University  Press,  1947).  Excellent  brief  discussions  in- 
clude Joseph  Kinsey  Howard:  "Golden  River,"  Harper's  Magazine,  190:511-23, 
May,  1945;  C.  Herman  Pritchett:  "The  Transplantability  of  the  TVA,"  Iowa 
Law  Review,  32:327-38,  January,  1947;  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke:  "Plain  Talk 
About  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority,"  Iowa  Law  Review,  32:367-90,  January, 
1947;  and  Wesley  Price:  "What  You  Can  Believe  about  MVA,"  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  21:22-4,  January  19,  1946.  In  addition,  numerous  news  stories  and 
special  feature  articles  have  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  recent 
years. 
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dition,  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation have  attempted  to  forestall  an  MVA  in  order  to  re- 
tain control  of  the  development  of  the  Missouri  in  their  own 
hands.  To  this  end  they  have  succeeded  in  burying  their  own 
sharp  differences  and  creating  the  compromise  Pick-Sloan 
Plan  for  the  development  of  the  Missouri  River.7 

The  great  difficulty  is  that  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  is  not  a 
true  regional  plan,  and  it  is  incomplete  and  inconclusive  in 
numerous  important  respects.  It  lacks  the  integration  and 
co-ordination  of  a  genuine  valley  development  plan.  It  is  a 
hasty  compromise  between  two  partial,  contradictory,  rival 
plans.  This  has  been  apparent  to  students  of  the  Valley  prob- 
lems for  some  time,  but  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the 
waste  and  mismanagement  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  was  not 
fully  revealed  until  the  1949  report  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion on  the  organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government.  Seldom  has  a  governmental  enterprise  been 
damned  so  thoroughly  or  conclusively  as  in  the  special  case 
study  of  the  Missouri  Basin  prepared  for  the  Commission  by 
the  Task  Force  on  Natural  Resources.  The  task  force  found 
that: 

"there  is  no  program  for  the  valley  as  a  whole." 

"the  programs  were  planned  in  many  of  their  phases 
without  adequate  data  on  soil  fertility,  irrigability,  water 
amount  and  quality,  consumer  acceptance  of  irrigation,  and 
other  basic  economic  data." 

"Jurisdictional  jealousy  is  inevitable,  and  costly  as  well, 
so  long  as  such  organization  separation  is  produced.  Friction 
therefrom  operates  as  a  perpetual  drag  on  efficiency  and  as  a 
stimulator  of  group  and  sectional  competition  for  favor  and 
undue  influence." 


7  Named  for  the  principal  authors  of  the  separate  plans  of  the  two 
agencies:  General  Lewis  A.  Pick,  United  States  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
W.  G.  Sloan,  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
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"Plans  are  made  which  see  only  parts  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion, and  wasteful  expenditure  of  funds  results,  while  the 
total  objective  which  might  have  been  attained  is  only  partly 
realized."  8  If  the  development  of  the  Missouri  Valley  is  left 
to  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  the  end  result  will  be  a  hodge-podge 
of  partial  and  incomplete  projects  which,  in  sum,  fall  tragi- 
cally short  of  realizing  the  potential  productivity  of  this  great 
region. 

Equally  bad  is  the  fact  that  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  breeds 
sectional  conflict  within  the  valley  itself.  The  plan  is  not  only 
considerably  less  than  an  integrated  program  for  regional  de- 
velopment, it  is  also  inconclusive  in  its  attempts  to-  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  division  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
Neither  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  nor  the  Army  Engineers 
has  determined  how  much  water  will  be  required  by  the  proj- 
ects of  either  agency,  or  by  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  itself.  Con- 
sequently, the  people  of  the  upper  valley  fear  that  the  major 
flow  of  the  river  may  be  used  to  maintain  a  navigable  chan- 
nel in  the  lower  river,  rather  than  for  irrigation  in  the  semi- 
arid  upper  basin. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  justification  for 
this  fear.  It  is  true  that  the  Flood  Control  Act,  Public  Law 
534  of  the  78th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  contains  in  Section 
i(b)  the  following  safeguard,  usually  called  the  O'Mahoney- 
Milliken  Amendment: 

The  use  for  navigation,  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  such  works  herein  authorized  for 
construction,  of  waters  arising  in  States  lying  wholly  or  partly 
west  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  shall  be  only  such  use  as 

8  Leslie  A.  Miller,  and  others:  Organization  and  Policy  in  the  Field 
of  Natural  Resources  (A  report  prepared  for  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  1949),  pp.  138-9. 

Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment: Reorganization  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (Washington,  D.  C., 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1949),  p.  29. 
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does  not  conflict  with  any  beneficial  consumptive  use,  present 
or  future,  in  States  lying  wholly  or  partly  west  of  the  ninety- 
eighth  meridian,  of  such  waters  for  domestic,  municipal,  stock 
water,  irrigation,  or  industrial  purposes.9 

On  the  other  hand,  Congress  in  1945  authorized  the 
Army  Engineers  to  construct  and  maintain  a  g-foot  naviga- 
tion channel  in  the  Missouri  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  This  the  Engineers  are  planning  to  do. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the 
two  acts  since  the  authorizations  would  seem  to  call  for  more 
water  than  the  river  produces  in  most  years.10 

The  crucial  question  is  whether  there  is  enough  water 
for  both  irrigation  and  navigation.  Many  competent  en- 
gineers do  not  think  that  the  supply  is  large  enough.11  Irri- 
gation claims  under  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  would  require  some 
9.22  million  acre-feet  of  water  per  year.  Maintenance  of  the 
navigation  channel  during  an  eight-months  navigation  sea- 
son would  require  at  least  14.5  million  acre-feet.  During  the 
so-called  "dry  cycle"  such  as  that  from  1929  to  1940  the  river 
produced  about  16.2  million  acre-feet  per  year.  Since  14.5 
plus  9.22  equals  23.72  million  acre-feet,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, beginning  with  the  first  dry  year,  to  draw  7.5  million 
acre-feet  from  storage  reservoirs  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  both 
navigation  and  irrigation.  After  eight  years  the  reserve  sup- 

9  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  58,  Part  i.  Public  Law  534, 
Chapter  665,  78  Congress,  2  Session:  An  Act  Authorizing  the  Construction  of 
Certain  Public  Works  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  for  Flood  Control,  and  for 
Other  Purposes  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 

i945)>  P-  889- 

10  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  59,  Part  i.  Public  Law   14, 
Chapter  19,  79  Congress,  i  Session:  An  Act  Authorizing  the  Construction,  Re- 
pair, and  Preservation  of  Certain  Public  Works  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and 
for  Other  Purposes  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  1946),  p.  19. 

11  The  figures  cited  here  are  contained  in  a  report,  The  Big  Missouri: 
Hope  of  Our  West  (Report  No.  2;  Washington,  D.  C.,  Public  Affairs  Institute, 
1948),  signed  by  Morris  L.  Cooke,  consulting  engineer;  David  Cushman  Coyle, 
consulting  engineer;  Walter  C.  Lowdermilk,  conservation  engineer,  and  J.  Rus- 
sel  Smith,  geographer. 
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ply  of  water  in  storage  would  be  exhausted,  and  either  irriga- 
tion or  navigation  would  have  to  be  curtailed  sharply. 

The  Big  Missouri  is  a  big  river  with  lots  of  water.  But 
it  isn't  big  enough;  no  river  in  the  West  ever  has  been  or 
ever  will  be.  Claims  for  water  invariably  exceed  the  supply. 
Sometimes  the  conflicting  claims  have  been  settled  in  the 
courts.  More  than  once  they  have  been  "settled"  with  a 
Winchester  rifle.  In  recent  years  the  Interstate  Compact  has 
provided  a  rational  and  useful  means  of  dividing  up  the 
waters,  as  we  have  just  seen.  But  something  more  is  needed. 
The  Interstate  Compact  is  inflexible  and  cumbersome.  Also, 
whenever  a  major  stream  is  involved,  the  federal  government 
is  not  a  perfect  instrument  for  the  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people.  The  administrative  branch  is  unwieldly  and  too 
highly  centralized,  and  its  own  lack  of  co-ordination  makes 
possible  such  rivalries  as  that  of  the  Army  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  On  the  policy-making  side  the  pres- 
sure groups  exert  too  much  influence.  Contractors,  public 
utilities,  and  railroads  are  interested  in  the  building  of  dams, 
navigable  channels,  and  hydroelectric  generating  plants.  They 
are  not  much  interested  in  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Valley. 

Since  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  was  announced  still  other  at- 
tempts to  co-ordinate  the  views  of  these  two  rival  bureaucra- 
cies have  failed  to  secure  the  integration  of  soil  conservation, 
wild  life  preservation,  forest  development,  hydroelectric 
power,  and  industrialization  with  the  reclamation  and  flood 
control  aspects  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan.  Recognizing  the  valid- 
ity of  the  constant  criticisms  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  by  ad- 
vocates of  an  MVA,  General  Pick  set  up  the  Missouri  Basin 
Inter-agency  Committee  as  a  co-ordinating  mechanism,  add- 
ing to  his  own  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the 
Governors  of  the  Basin  states.  The  advice  of  the  Committee 
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has  gone  unheeded,  however.  At  at  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee in  July  1948  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Warne  found 
it  necessary  to  issue  a  public  statement  pleading  for  the  in- 
tegration of  the  valley  program,  and  in  1949  the  Hoover 
Commission  concluded  that  the  inter-agency  committees 
"have  failed  to  solve  any  important  aspects  of  the  problem."  12 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  then,  that  scores  of  informed  and 
disinterested  observers  and  thousands  of  plain  people  in  the 
Missouri  Valley  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  region- 
wide  public  authority,  indigeneous  to  the  valley,  is  by  far  the 
most  hopeful  method  of  administration  yet  devised  for  the 
formidable  task  of  securing  the  over-all,  integrated  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  a  great  region. 

When  such  an  authority  is  achieved  the  struggle  for 
water  will  not  be  abated.  But  it  no  longer  will  be  a  struggle 
to  take  water  away  from  the  other  fellow.  Instead,  it  will  be 
a  struggle  to  hold  the  water  on  the  soil,  checking  erosion,  and 
building  up  the  water-table.  It  will  be  a  struggle  to  arrest 
floods  and  prevent  destruction  of  life  and  property.  It  will  be 
a  dramatic  phase  of  the  larger  struggle  of  man  against  nature 
— an  effort  to  use  and  conserve  nature's  resources  with  in- 
telligence and  foresight.  This  is  a  concept  to  which  men  can 
give  their  loyalty  and  enthusiastic  support.  Agitation  for  a 
Missouri  Valley  Authority  is  strong  and  growing  stronger. 
Here  is  the  place  where  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 
a  rebirth  of  the  Western  liberal  spirit. 


Freight  Rates  in  Politics 

The  threat  of  outside  rivalry  and  the  realization  of 
'shortcomings  at  home  have  done  much  to  encourage  a  re- 

12  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment: Reorganization  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (Washington, 
D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1949),  p.  29. 
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gional  spirit  in  the  Mountain  West.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very 
recent  manifestation.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  aggressive 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  attempted  to  create  an  al- 
liance between  the  South  and  the  West  based  on  the  obvious 
similiarity  of  the  economic  interests  of  the  two  regions.  Their 
attempt  was  a  failure. 

In  September  1943  a  group  of  Southern  and  Western 
governors  met  in  Denver,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Southern- 
ers, in  order  to  discuss  their  common  interests.  The  South- 
erners stressed  the  freight-rate  issue,  but  the  Western  gov- 
ernors were  cool.13  Governor  Vivian  of  Colorado  even  went 
so  far  as  to  sabotage  the  meeting.  Taking  advantage  of  his 
position  as  host  to  the  conference,  he  introduced  an  un- 
scheduled, uninvited  speaker  who  "happened  to  be  in  Den- 
ver." The  speaker  was  President  William  Jeffers  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  his  impromtu  remarks  turned 
into  nearly  an  hour  of  cogent  argument  against  interfering 
with  the  freight  rate  structure.  The  Western  governors  ap- 
parently were  impressed,  for  in  the  end  the  attempt  at  an 
alliance  of  the  South  and  West  failed.  The  Western  gov- 
ernors were  not  sensitive  to  the  regional  interests  of  the  West, 
nor  did  they  feel  any  sympathy  for  the  similar  problems  of 
the  South. 

By  1948,  however,  the  atmosphere  in  the  West  had 
undergone  a  significant  change.  Although  a  regional  alliance 
with  the  South  was  not  yet  in  sight,  within  the  Mountain 
West  a  new  attitude  toward  freight  rates  as  a  regional  issue 
had  begun  to  emerge.  In  1943  the  political  leaders  of  the 
West  were  cowed  by  the  pressure  groups,  and  the  railroad 
lobby  had  the  situation  well  in  hand.  But  by  1948  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado,  W.  Lee  Knous,  could  write  to  the  gover- 
nors of  five  other  states  in  the  region  urging  participation  in 

13  H.  C.  Nixon:  "The  Southern  Governors'  Conference  As  A  Pressure 
Group,"  Journal  of  Politics,  6:338-45,  August,  1944. 
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a  "war"  on  discriminatory  freight  rates.  The  "war"  was  de- 
clared by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Wool  Council,  a  quasi-public 
body  composed  of  representatives  of  the  wool  industry  and 
representatives  of  state  governments  and  dedicated  to  the  en- 
couragement and  development  of  the  Western  wool  indus- 
try on  a  regional  basis.  This  council  was  organized  in  1947 
under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Knous  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  other  Western  governors.  Its  creation  demon- 
strated a  new  willingness  of  Western  political  leaders  to  find 
common  ground  for  action. 

In  his  letter  the  Governor  recommended  that  the  states 
intervene  for  the  wool  industry  in  hearings  on  rates  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  also  expressed  a 
sound,  regional  point  of  view  rather  than  a  narrow  section- 
alism when  he  said: 

"As  governors  I  think  we  should  be  interested  in  two 
general  proposals:  first,  that  we  foster  and  encourage  devel- 
opment of  a  healthy  wool  production  industry,  and  second, 
that  we  encourage  the  sound  development  of  wool  proc- 
essing in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region."  14 

In  October  1949  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
issued  a  ruling  directing  the  railroads  to  reduce  wool  and 
mohair  freight  rates  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  carload 
minimum  weights.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Western  de- 
velopment, the  ruling  is  not  a  happy  one.  The  reduction  is 
not  substantial.  Worse  still,  the  differential  between  raw 
wool  and  processed  wool  is  made  even  more  favorable  to  the 
shipment  to  the  East  of  raw  wool.  The  traditional  advantage 
for  the  movement  out  of  the  West  of  raw  materials  instead 
of  finished  products  has  not  been  disturbed. 

The  failure  of  the  Council  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  re- 
vision is  disappointing.  Nevertheless  the  attitude  expressed 
by  the  Governor  and  reflected  in  the  activities  of  the  Rocky 

14  The  Denver  Post,  July  16,  1948. 
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Mountain  Wool  Council  gives  evidence  of  a  new  regional 
outlook  in  the  Mountain  West  greatly  different  from  the  at- 
titude shown  during  the  Conference  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  governors  in  1943.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  Southern 
governors  were  to  try  again  they  would  no  longer  receive 
such  a  cold  reception. 


The  Rise  of  Regionalism  in  the  Mountain  West 

The  evidence  of  a  new  regionalism  in  the  Mountain 
West  just  described  is  impressive  but  not  conclusive.  Any 
region  might  be  expected  at  any  time  to  close  its  ranks  against 
an  outsider  as  the  states  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin  did  at 
Vernal.  The  attempt  to  sustain  the  declining  wool  industry 
might  also  be  a  transient  gesture.  The  real  question  is 
whether  the  recent  manifestations  of  a  regional  outlook  in 
the  West  rest  upon  the  permanent  foundation  of  a  deep  con- 
viction rather  than  upon  the  needs  of  the  moment. 

Fortunately  for  the  Mountain  West,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  permanent  foundation  for  a  regional  move- 
ment is  being  built  today  in  every  state  in  the  Rockies.  Of 
course  regionalism  in  the  West  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  it 
does  not  yet  possess  the  sweep  and  vigor  of  the  regional  move- 
ment in  the  South.  Nevertheless,  the  pattern  is  emerging  and 
taking  a  form  very  similar  to  Southern  regionalism.  It  is  a 
pattern  in  which  three  major  trends  are  apparent:  the  emer- 
gence of  a  regional  point  of  view  in  politics,  the  growth  of  a 
regional  literature,  and  a  stirring  of  regional  thought  and 
action  in  the  universities  of  the  area. 

Perhaps  enough  already  has  been  said  about  political  ac- 
tion in  the  preceding  chapters.  In  the  political  sphere  sec- 
tionalism is  likely  to  precede  regionalism,  and  some  of  the 
political  activity  in  the  Mountain  West  today  is  sectional  in 
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character.  Nevertheless,  the  point  of  view  of  such  men  as 
Governor  Lee  Knous  of  Colorado  and  Senator  Joseph  O' Ma- 
honey  of  Wyoming  is  not  narrowly  sectional.  Other  political 
leaders  in  the  West  also  have  advocated  regional  develop- 
ment within  the  framework  of  an  integrated  national  econ- 
omy. Two  brief  quotations,  one  from  Senator  Dennis  Chavez 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  other  from  Senator  Lester  C.  Hunt 
of  Wyoming,  illustrate  the  point.  Both  of  these  quotations 
are  taken  from  "Guest  Editorials"  in  the  Denver  Post,  itself 
a  potent  force  for  regionalism  under  the  leadership  of  its 
new  Editor  and  Publisher,  Palmer  Hoyt. 

Senator  Chavez  has  expressed  the  emergent  idea  of 
Western  regionalism  in  these  words: 

"We  need  in  the  west  leadership  of  the  type  of  Governor 
Arnall  of  Georgia.  The  organization  of  the  southern  states 
under  his  vigorous  sponsorship  and  their  concerted  fight  on 
the  unfairness  and  inequity  of  the  freight  rates  should  make 
us  ashamed  that  we  in  the  west,  who  are  penalized  just  as 
unfairly,  have  not  provided  leadership  and  organization  to 
undertake  a  similar  fight  in  our  own  behalf. 

"Public  lands  should  be  returned  to  the  states,  our  im- 
mense natural  resources  should  be  developed  and  utilized 
by  industries  located  within  our  own  borders  and  close  to 
these  sources  of  supply.  Products  produced  by  these  indus- 
tries much  reach  the  markets  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
without  the  penalizing  burden  of  unjust  freight  rates." 

Senator  Hunt  also  is  concerned  with  industrialization 
and  with  a  balanced  regionalism: 

"The  west,  with  21  per  cent  of  the  population,  has  been 
content  with  only  11  per  cent  of  industry.  Manufacturing 
has  become  so  concentrated  in  a  few  states  in  the  east  that  an 
area  comprising  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  United 
States  boasts  of  over  70  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  of  the 
entire  country.  Why  this  concentration?  Could  it  be  because 
eastern  lobbies  ,are  closer  to  Washington  and/or  the  ancient 
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freight  rate  structure  dividing  the  country  into  regions  mak- 
ing region  i,  the  northeastern  states,  the  favored  region?  .  .  . 
"This  nation  of  ours  will  grow  greater  and  greater,  but 
to  adequately  fulfill  its  destiny,  all  sections  must  be  devel- 
oped. None  can  be  neglected.  There  is  no  limit  to  our  reali- 
zation of  tomorrow  if  we,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire 
States,  work  together,  all  for  one  and  one  for  all,  to  bring 
and  retain  that  development  to  which  the  west  is  justly  en- 
titled." 15 

Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find 
more  than  an  occasional  isolated  statement  of  opinion  such 
as  these.  Today  Senator  Chavez  and  Senator  Hunt  are  ex- 
pressing a  typical  and  common  point  of  view. 

In  the  field  of  literature  a  new  type  of  book  about  the 
West  is  being  added  to  the  long  shelf  of  Western  fiction, 
biography,  and  travel  which  has  been  accumulating  for  many 
years.  This  is  the  type  of  book  which  deals,  with  current  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  in  the  West.  At  least  four  such 
books  have  appeared  in  the  last  few  years.  Among  them 
Joseph  Kinsey  Howard's  superb  Montana  High,  Wide,  and 
Handsome  has  been  most  widely  read  and  commented  upon. 
Economic  Freedom  for  the  West  by  Wendell  Berge  states  the 
need  for  Western  industrialization  and  examines  the  barriers 
preventing  its  achievement  with  great  force  and  clarity.  A.  G. 
Mezerik  in  Revolt  of  the  South  and  West  describes  the  major 
problems  of  the  two  regions  and  reports  the  growing  unrest 
which  is  developing  among  Westerners.  Ladd  Haystead's  // 
the  Prospect  Pleases — the  West  the  Guidebooks  Never  Men- 
tion also  reflects  clearly  the  love  of  the  Westerner  for  his  re- 
gion and  his  growing  awareness  of  its  economic  problems. 

Books  of  this  type  perform  an  important  function  in  the 
West.  They  crystallize  the  nascent  regional  spirit  and  give  it 

15  Both  quotations  also  appeared  In  an  article  by  Morris  E.  Garnsey: 
"The  Rise  of  Regionalism  in  the  Mountain  States,"  The  Nation,  special 
Western  supplement,  September  21,  1946,  p.  19. 
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a  firm  theoretical  and  ideological  basis.  Even  Butte,  the  dy- 
ing city,  roundly  criticized  by  Howard  and  by  John  Gunther 
in  Inside  U.  S.  A.,  recently  has  shown  signs  of  the  rise  of  a 
civic  spirit  which  promises  to  give  it  new  life  and  vigor.16 
Butte's  program  has  the  support  of  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Company  which  is  contributing  substantially  to  the  city's 
plans  for  hospitals  and  recreation  facilities.  The  new  activity 
in  Butte  is  a  highly  significant  example  of  a  general  growth 
of  interest  in  regional  problems  throughout  the  Mountain 
West.  It  also  illustrates  the  importance  of  a  regional  litera- 
ture in  the  growth  of  a  regional  movement;  since  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  Butte  has  not  been  insensitive  to 
such  frequent  criticisms  by  first-rate  writers  and  journalists. 

The  universities  of  the  region  are  a  third  factor  in  the 
creation  of  a  regional  spirit  in  the  Mountain  West.  At  the 
state  universities  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
and  Montana  substantial  programs  of  research  in  regional 
problems  are  getting  under  way.  Private  institutions,  such  as 
the  University  of  Denver,  also  have  initiated  regional  pro- 
grams, while  the  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mining  have 
been  doing  specialized  research  on  regional  resources  for 
many  years. 

Probably  the  most  advanced  of  these  research  programs 
is  the  "Montana  Study"  which  is  being  carried  on  at  the 
University  of  Montana  under  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  The  purpose  of  the  Montana  Study  is  "to  en- 
rich the  quality  of  living  in  the  State  of  Montana."  To 
achieve  this  purpose  it  has  developed  a  program  for  bringing 
the  intellectual  stimulus  of  the  university  directly  to  the 
people  of  the  state  in  their  respective  communities.  The 
movement  has  led  to  extensive  self-analysis  by  the  typical 
Montana  community,  and  self-analysis  has  led  in  most  cases 

16  Joseph  K.  Howard:  "What  Happened  in  Butte,"  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, 197:89-96,  August,  1948. 
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to  programs  of  self-improvement.  In  several  towns  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  community  has  been  analyzed.  The  cul- 
tural and  social  resources  of  the  community  have  been  as- 
sessed; and  as  a  result  there  has  been  an  awakened  interest  in 
schools,  libraries,  drama  societies,  and  other  forms  of  com- 
munity life.  In  short,  Montana  is  building  an  economic  base 
and  an  indigenous  culture  capable  of  competing  successfully 
with  the  more  glittering  attractions  of  the  urban  society  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  state. 

Programs  such  as  these  are  a  distinct  asset  to  the  region 
and  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  emergence  of  a  regional  spirit 
in  the  West.  As  yet  none  of  them  has  achieved  the  stature  of 
the  regional  activities  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Nor  does  the  Mountain  West  possess  today  a  Committee  for 
the  West,  parallel  to  the  Committee  for  the  South,  which 
would  co-ordinate  the  scattered  efforts  of  the  various  re- 
search agencies  and  produce  a  comprehensive  regional  pro- 
gram comparable  to  the  program  of  research  and  education 
which  is  now  operating  in  the  South.  Nevertheless,  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made,  and  the  future  of  regionalism  in  the 
Mountain  West  looks  promising. 


Part  Six 


AMERICA'S 

NEW 

FRONTIER 


18. 


Chapter  I  Urn       The  West — A  New  Frontier 


The  Mountain  West  is  our  last  frontier.  As  the  post- 
war boom  draws  to  a  close  the  Mountain  West  remains  a 
relatively  undeveloped  region.  Population,  income,  invest- 
ment, and  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  Mountain 
\Vest  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  national  growth  since  1940; 
and  in  all  of  these  categories  the  region  has  lagged  far  be- 
hind the  growth  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Southwest. 
Originally  passed  over  by  the  first  wave  of  the  westward 
movement  in  the  1850'$,  and  only  tardily  developed  a  little 
more  than  a  half-century  ago,  the  Mountain  West  is  again 
being  skipped  over  in  the  present  phase  of  the  westward 
migration  of  the  American  people. 

The  years  ahead  are  crucial  years  for  the  Mountain 
West.  If  its  development  continues  to  lag  and  if  its  essential 
and  limiting  supplies  of  scarce  water  are  drained  off  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Missouri,  the  last  chance  for  major  expansion  of 
the  area  will  disappear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  region  em- 
barks upon  a  determined  program  of  development,  its  great 
resources  will  yield  a  tremendous  outpouring  of  wealth  and 
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income.  The  addition  of  five  or  six  million  acres  of  irrigated 
land  to  the  nation's  harvested  cropland,  the  production  of 
millions  of  barrels  of  oil  from  shale  and  coal,  the  extraction 
and  manufacture  of  tons  of  phosphate  fertilizer  and  other 
minerals,  and  the  installation  of  12  million  kilowatts  of  hy- 
droelectric generating  capacity  would  appreciably  augment 
the  nation's  productive  power  and  increase  the  national  in- 
come. Under  such  a  program  the  Mountain  West  would 
again  become  a  frontier — a  new  frontier  in  American  life. 

A  program  of  this  magnitude  would  involve  a  tremen- 
dous expansion  in  the  previous  volume  of  investment  in  the 
Mountain  States.  The  reclamation  and  power  features  of  the 
program  would  require  the  expenditure  of  from  5  to  6  bil- 
lion dollars  (1944  prices).  Spread  over  20  years,  this  would 
mean  an  average  annual  expenditure  of  from  250  to  300 
millions.  Some  idea  of  the  task  required  to  utilize  the  irriga- 
tion and  power  potential  of  the  region  is  gained  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  invested  only 
about  one  billion  dollars  in  the  reclamation  works  in  17  states 
during  the  45  years  of  its  existence.  The  Bureau's  past  ex- 
penditures for  construction  in  the  eight  Mountain  States  has 
varied  between  25  and  75  millions  per  year;  so  the  future 
program  would  require  the  expansion  of  the  present  program 
by  300  to  400  per  cent. 

If  we  add  to  reclamation  and  power  development  a  pro- 
gram of  the  same  order  dealing  with  soil  conservation  and 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  forests  and  range  lands,  an- 
other 100  millions  per  year  of  investment  expenditure  would 
be  required.  The  development  of  oil-shale  and  phosphate 
production  in  the  Mountain  West  would  involve  an  invest- 
ment of  1.5  to  2  billions.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  announced  plans  to  invest  a  half-billion  dollars  in  the 
region  within  ten  years.  Thus,  the  total  investment  expendi- 
ture in  major  conservation  and  developmental  works  in  the 
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Mountain  West  approximates  400  to  500  million  dollars  per 
year  for  the  next  20  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  precise  significance  of  a  West- 
ern investment  of  this  size.  Up  to  now  economists  and  statis- 
ticians have  made  little  attempt  to  analyze  investment  on  a 
regional  basis.  Hardly  any  published  data  on  investment  by 
states  or  regions  exist.  Consequently,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  effects  of  a  400  million 
dollar  annual  investment  on  the  regional  economy  of  the 
Mountain  West  or  on  the  national  economy.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  obvious  that  such  an  investment  in  conservation 
and  development  each  year  would  stimulate  a  regional 
growth  of  population  and  of  industry  which  would  require  a 
large  volume  of  private  industrial  and  consumer  investment. 
A  very  rough  guess  is  that  the  investment  of  public  funds  in 
conservation  and  development  in  the  Mountain  West  will  on 
the  average  amount  to  about  20  per  cent  of  total  investment 
in  the  region.  On  this  basis,  total  investment  would  be  2  bil- 
lions per  year  when  400  million  dollars  were  being  spent  on 
resources  development  projects.  The  impact  of  an  annual 
investment  of  2  billion  in  the  region  would  be  very  great. 
Investment  in  the  eight  states  in  1947  probably  amounted  to 
somewhere  between  i  and  \\/±  billion  dollars.  In  1944,  in- 
vestment in  the  region  may  have  reached  700  million  dollars. 
It  is  this  figure  which  should  be  compared  with  the  2  billions, 
because  the  latter  is  expressed  in  1944  dollars. 

While  a  three-fold  increase  in  total  investment  in  the 
Mountain  West  would  have  a  very  strong  effect  on  the  re- 
gion, the  effect  on  the  national  economy  of  such  an  invest- 
ment in  the  frontier  West  during  the  5o's  and  Go's  will  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  the  level  of  investment  in  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  If  total  national  investment  should  slump  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  cyclical  down-swing,  a  sustained  Western  program 
would  loom  larger  in  importance.  With  full  employment,  the 
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effect  of  the  Western  program  might  not  be  strongly  felt  out- 
side the  region  itself.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  study 
estimates  that,  with  full  employment,  total  investment  in  cap- 
ital goods  of  all  kinds  in  1960  would  be  33  billion  dollars.  Of 
this  total,  the  Western  states  might  be  expected  to  contribute 
3  or  4  per  cent  ($1  to  $1.32  billion)  without  any  program  of 
expansion  at  all.  Thus,  a  two-billion-dollar  investment  in  the 
West  would  increase  the  national  total  investment  by  only 
about  2  or  2.5  per  cent.1 

Nevertheless,  a  Western  investment  of  this  magnitude 
could  have  important  effects  upon  the  national  economy.  If 
the  program  were  properly  planned,  the  annual  rate  of  ex- 

preceding  estimates  necessarily  are  very  rough.  The  estimate 


of  reclamation  and  power  expenditures  was  secured  by  applying  an  average 
construction  cost  per  acre  and  per  installed  kilowatt  in  1948  to  the  resource 
figures  cited  earlier.  This  result  was  then  deflated  to  the  1944  price  level  by 
the  Engineering  Record's  index  of  construction  costs.  The  estimates  of  annual 
expenditures  for  soil  conservation,  forest  and  range  land  improvement  were 
based  on  a  regional  allocation  of  the  Dewhurst  estimate  of  needs  for  expendi- 
tures in  these  categories  (Dewhurst,  op.  cit.,  Table  149,  p.  455).  The  estimate 
of  cost  of  oil-shale  and  phosphate  mining  developments  was  based  on  current 
costs  of  construction  of  mining  and  oil  refining  enterprises  deflated  to  the 
1944  price  level.  The  estimates  of  the  relation  of  total  regional  investment  to 
total  national  investment  and  the  relation  of  regional  conservation  and  de- 
velopment investment  to  total  regional  investment  were  secured  by  applying 
the  relationships  among  these  variables  revealed  in  Dewhurst's  America's 
Needs  and  Resources,  Table  135,  p.  386  and  Table  136,  p.  388,  to  regional 
data  on  construction  investment  recently  made  available  in  the  Commerce 
Department's  statistical  supplement,  State  Distribution  of  Construction  Ac- 
tivity, 1939-1947.  (United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Construction  and  Construction  Materials:  State  Dis- 
tribution of  Construction  Activity,  1939-1947.  Industry  Report:  Statistical 
Supplement.  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  1948.)  For  example,  expenditure  on  con- 
servation and  development  works  in  the  United  States  has  been  roughly  3  per 
cent  of  total  investment  expenditure.  At  the  same  time,  approximately  20  per 
cent  of  national  investment  in  conservation  and  development  has  been  made 
in  the  Mountain  West.  Thus,  the  proportion  of  conservation  and  development 
investment  in  the  region  to  total  regional  investment  is  greater  than  in  the 
nation  at  large.  Hence,  the  estimate  is  reached  that  20  per  cent  of  all  regional 
investment  is  in  conservation  and  development  works.  In  estimating  total 
regional  investment  it  was  assumed  that  the  ratio  of  construction  investment 
to  all  investment  was  approximately  the  same  in  the  region  as  in  the  nation, 
particularly  if  the  secular  relationship  is  considered  instead  of  the  annual 
relationship.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  strongly  affected  by  cyclical  variations  in 
construction  activity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  eventually  data  on  investment  and 
gross  national  product  by  states  and  regions  will  be  made  available. 
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penditure  could  be  adjusted  to  compensate  for  cyclical  fluc- 
tuations in  the  national  economy.  In  this  case  the  multiplier 
effect  of  Western  investment  on  the  total  economy  would  be 
greater  than  a  similar  investment  distributed  over  time  with- 
out reference  to  the  cycle.  In  addition,  planned  investment 
would  have  the  qualitative  effect  on  the  national  economy  of 
damping  down  cyclical  fluctuations  and  giving  the  economy 
a  greater  degree  of  stability. 

The  preceding  figures  have  been  based  mainly  upon  the 
concept  of  the  maximum  utilization  of  the  physical  resources 
of  the  Mountain  West.  Both  the  magnitude  and  timing  of 
the  program  might  be  modified  when  comprehensive  studies 
of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  each  particular  project  can  be 
made.  Nevertheless,  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  maximum  utilization  of  physical  resources.  A 
growing  population,  a  secular  rise  in  the  standard  level  of 
living,  and  an  economic  philosophy  based  on  maximization 
of  human  welfare  all  point  to  the  ultimate  full  utilization  of 
the  physical  resources  of  the  Mountain  West. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  adoption  and  execution  of 
such  a  program  would  hardly  be  possible  without  a  revival 
of  the  frontier  spirit  in  the  West.  As  we  have  seen,  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  Mountain  West  after  1860  was  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  railroads.  Aided  by  generous  government  grants, 
the  railroads  followed  the  policy  of  "building  ahead  of  the 
traffic."  By  so  doing  they  hoped  to  create  traffic,  and  in  this 
they  were  successful.  Colonization  and  settlement  followed 
the  new  lines,  and  the  volume  of  freight  and  passengers  rose 
rapidly.  But,  far  more  important,  the  building  of  the  rail- 
roads stimulated  the  creation  of  additional  wealth  and  in- 
come in  the  West  and  elsewhere  many  times  greater  than  the 
returns  to  the  railroads.  These  railroad  pioneers  understood 
that  in  the  long  run  supply  creates  its  own  demand  and 
wealth  multiplies  upon  wealth. 
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The  Mountain  West  of  today  needs  to  recapture  the 
venturesome  spirit  of  an  earlier  day  and  overcome  the  timid- 
ity of  government  bureaus  and  the  opposition  of  pressure 
groups  in  order  to  build  its  dams  and  power  plants  ahead  of 
the  present  "traffic."  For  hydroelectric  power  and  irrigation 
are  even  more  productive  than  railroads,  and  provide  a 
greater  stimulus  to  other  types  of  economic  activity. 

The  policy  of  building  in  anticipation  of  demand  almost 
always  has  justified  itself  in  the  United  States.  Most  recently, 
the  prosecution  of  World  War  II  was  greatly  aided  by  the  use 
of  the  then  tremendous  power  reserves  built  by  the  federal 
government  during  the  go's  at  Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee, 
and  at  Norris  Dam.  Only  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  and  Han- 
ford,  Washington,  could  find  the  power  for  the  atomic  bomb 
project.  And  now  that  peace  has  come,  the  pre-war  power  re- 
serve has  turned  into  a  nation-wide  power  shortage. 

There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  think  in  terms  of  the  full 
utilization  of  our  available  resources.  An  increasing  popula- 
tion and  a  rising  level  of  living  will  require  the  extension  of 
irrigation  to  the  uncultivated  lands  of  the  West,  while  the 
ever-growing  demand  for  electricity  and  minerals  in  a  society 
based  on  the  use  of  mechanical  power  calls  for  the  expansion 
of  Western  hydroelectric  power  and  the  wider  exploitation 
of  Western  minerals.  The  West  awaits  the  implementation  of 
a  regional  and  national  program  for  the  full  utilization  of 
its  resources.  It  stands  ready  to  become,  once  again,  the  dy- 
namic American  frontier. 


The  Conservation  Frontier 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  the  West  may  once  more 
become  an  economic  frontier  in  the  years  ahead.  The  physical 
resources  are  there,  and  they  are  certain  to  be  used.  But  why 
should  the  West  become  a  new  frontier  in  the  conservation 
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movement?  What  claims  does  it  have  to  a  special  interest  or 
activity  in  the  generalized  problem  of  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources? 

There  are  a  number  of  direct  answers  to  these  questions. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  simple  and  obvious  logic  of  the  propo- 
sition that  the  relative  maturity  of  the  American  economy 
and  the  conditions  of  modern  technology  make  resources  de- 
velopment and  conservation  the  inseparable  parts  of  a  single 
program.  It  is  no  longer  logically  or  practically  possible  to 
devise  a  large-scale  resources  development  program  without  a 
corresponding  plan  for  the  conservation  of  those  same  re- 
sources. 

An  American  frontier  in  the  twentieth  century  will  be 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  frontier  of  the  last  century. 
When  the  Civil  War  ended  and  the  westward  movement  re- 
sumed in  volume,  the  Mountain  West  was  virgin  territory. 
Its  population  of  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  was  con- 
centrated in  a  few  trade  and  mining  centers.  Only  the  Mor- 
mon settlements  of  Utah  bore  any  resemblance  to  an  estab- 
lished society.  Today  the  economy  of  the  region  is  highly 
developed.  Four  and  a  half  million  people  inhabit  it  in  nu- 
merous cities  and  towns  which  are  knit  together  by  paved 
highways,  railroads,  and  airlines.  The  major  resources  of  the 
region  have  been  surveyed  and  mapped.  The  better  land  has 
passed  into  private  ownership  and  the  forests  set  aside  as  na- 
tional reserves.  Enormous  untapped  resources  still  exist,  but 
the  cream  has  been  skimmed  off.  The  day  of  easy,  individual 
exploitation  is  gone.  Present-day  development  will  require 
large  amounts  of  capital  and  labor  and  the  co-operation  of 
many  individuals  and  many  agencies  of  government.  Such 
development  must  be  based  on  a  large-scale,  comprehensive, 
and  well-integrated  program  of  multiple-purpose  projects. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  our  re- 
maining limited  resources. 
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It  is  highly  significant  that  the  concept  of  integrated, 
multiple-purpose  development  actually  emerged  from  the 
conservation  movement.  The  idea  of  a  unified  approach  to 
problems  of  resources  utilization,  which  is  now  so  familiar, 
has  come  into  prominence  in  recent  years,  more  or  less  co- 
incident with  the  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. But  forty  years  ago  the  same  idea  was  expressed  as 
the  genesis  of  the  conservation  movement.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy, Gifford  Pinchot  tells  dramatically  of  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  concept  of  a  unified  attack  on  the  problems  of  re- 
sources conservation  and  development. 

"A  man  by  the  name  of  Pinchot,"  he  writes,  "was  riding 
a  horse  by  the  name  of  Jim  on  the  Ridge  Road  in  Rock  Creek 
Park  near  Washington.  And  while  he  rode,  he  thought.  He 
was  a  forester,  and  he  was  taking  his  problems  with  him,  on 
that  winter's  day  of  1907,  when  he  meant  to  leave  them  be- 
hind. 

"The  forest  and  its  relation  to  streams  and  inland  navi- 
gation, to  water  power  and  flood  control;  to  the  soil  and  its 
erosion;  to  coal  and  oil  and  other  minerals;  to  fish  and  game; 
and  many  another  possible  use  or  waste  of  natural  resources 
— these  questions  would  not  let  him  be.  What  had  all  these 
to  do  with  Forestry?  And  what  had  Forestry  to  do  with  them? 

"Here  were  no  isolated  and  separate  problems.  My  work 
had  brought  me  into  touch  with  all  of  them.  But  what  was 
the  basic  link  between  them? 

"Suddenly  the  idea  flashed  through  my  head  that  there 
was  a  unity  in  this  complication — that  the  relation  of  one  re- 
source to  another  was  not  the  end  of  the  story.  Here  were  no 
longer  a  lot  of  different,  independent,  and  often  antagonistic 
questions,  each  on  its  own  separate  little  island,  as  we  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  thinking.  In  place  of  them,  here  was  one 
single  question  with  many  parts.  Seen  in  this  new  light,  all 
these  separate  questions  fitted  into  and  made  up  the  one 
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great  central  problem  of  the  use  of  the  earth  for  the  good  of 
men  .  .  . 

"To  me  it  was  a  good  deal  like  coming  out  of  a  dark 
tunnel.  I  had  been  seeing  one  spot  of  light  ahead.  Here,  all 
of  a  sudden,  was  a  whole  landscape.  Or  it  was  like  lifting  the 
curtain  on  a  great  new  stage  .  .  . 

"E  Pluribus  Unum  is  the  fundamental  fact  in  our  politi- 
cal affairs.  E  Pluribus  Unum  is  and  always  must  be  the  basis 
of  dealing  with  the  natural  resources.  Many  problems  fuse 
into  one  great  policy,  just  as  many  states  fuse  into  one  great 
Union.  When  the  use  of  all  the  natural  resources  for  the  gen- 
eral good  is  seen  to  be  a  common  policy  with  a  common  pur- 
pose, the  chance  for  the  wise  use  of  each  of  them  becomes  in- 
finitely greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before  .  .  . 

"Today,  when  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  intelligent 
man  in  the  United  States  who  hasn't  at  least  some  concep- 
tion of  what  Conservation  means,  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
very  word,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it  now,  was  unknown 
less  than  forty  years  ago."  2 

The  conservation  movement  grew  with  great  rapidity. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  made  it  the  keynote  of  his  ad- 
ministration. The  forty-eight  governors  endorsed  its  philoso- 
phy in  a  conference  in  Washington  in  1908.  From  that  time 
on,  the  frontier  philosophy  of  exploitation  of  resources  lost 
ground,  and  the  idea  of  utilization  through  conservation 
gained  strength. 

The  new  movement  had  a  vefy  strong  impact  on  the 
Mountain  West.  For  in  1907  the  great  remaining  areas  of 
public  domain  which  could  be  set  aside  for  posterity  and  the 
national  interest  were  here  in  the  West.  And  it  was  in  the 
new  national  forests  that  the  practice  of  conservation  on  a 
large  scale  began.  In  the  single  year  of  1907,  some  57  national 

2  From  Breaking  New  Ground  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  copyright,  1947,  by 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 
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forests  and  forest  reserves  were  created.  During  the  whole  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  151  forests  and  reserves  were 
set  up  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  Of  these  an 
even  hundred  were  located  in  the  Mountain  West.  The  newly 
established  forest  areas  encompassed  nearly  53  million  acres. 
Previously,  under  Harrison,  Cleveland,  and  McKinley,  some 
23  million  acres  of  forest  in  the  Mountain  West  had  been  re- 
served for  national  use,  so  that  by  1 909  there  were  76  million 
acres  of  national  forest  land  in  the  eight  states  of  the  Moun- 
tain region.  Conservation  became  visible  and  tangible  to 
nearly  every  citizen  of  the  West,  and  the  advantages  of  con- 
servation soon  became  apparent  on  every  side.  Thus,  in  a 
relatively  early  period,  conservation  became  an  accepted  in- 
stitution in  the  Mountain  West,  and  the  groundwork  was 
laid  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  both  the  idea  and  the  practice. 

For,  as  it  has  turned  out,  the  people  of  the  West  have 
not  been  content  to  regard  conservation  as  an  alien  practice 
found  only  in  the  national  parks  and  forests  owned  by  the 
federal  government.  In  recent  years  they  have  shown  a 
steadily  increasing,  and  in  some  cases  pioneering,  interest  in 
conservation  projects  which  they  themselves  have  initiated 
and  developed.  This  is  a  third  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Mountain  West  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  leader  in 
the  Conservation  movement. 

In  Montana  in  the  decade  of  the  2o's  the  severe  depres- 
sion in  agriculture  provided  the  stimulus  which  induced 
various  groups  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  state  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  examination  of  their  problems  and 
their  plight.  Out  of  their  efforts  there  arose  three  notable,  in- 
dependently conceived  plans  for  dealing  with  the  fundamen- 
tal causes  of  agricultural  distress.  All  these  plans  have  a  strong 
conservation  aspect.8  The  Teton  County  "unified  county 

8  Howard:  Montana  High,  Wide,  and  Handsome,  op.  cit.,  Ch.  26. 
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program,"  which  originated  in  1922,  embraces  soil  conserva- 
tion, water  utilization,  erosion  control,  weed  and  pest  con- 
trol, range  management,  tax  revision,  and  even  health  and 
recreation.  The  Mizpah-Pumpkin  Creek  Co-operative  graz- 
ing district  was  set  up  in  1928.  Under  it  the  resident  and  ad- 
jacent ranchers  voluntarily  limited  the  number  of  cattle 
which  they  could  graze  on  the  108,000  acres  of  the  area.  They 
also  built  stock-water  reservoirs,  eradicated  pests,  and  applied 
other  conservation  measures. 

The  plan  was  a  success  from  the  start.  On  this  controlled 
range  cattle  grazed  in  the  drought  years  of  the  go's  while  in 
other  areas,  where  overgrazing  existed,  the  grass  disappeared 
under  the  hoofs  of  the  hungry  herds.  The  Mizpah-Pumpkin 
Creek  experiment  became  the  basis  for  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  of  1934,  one  of  the  more  recent  milestones  in  the  federal 
government's  program  of  conservation.  The  third  Montana 
experiment  was  the  "Malta  plan"  for  farm  resettlement  which 
was  launched  in  1930  by  a  group  of  farmers  and  businessmen 
in  the  Milk  River  Valley.  Later  the  Malta  plan  was  adopted 
by  the  federal  government,  and  it  became  the  first  farm  re- 
settlement program  sponsored  by  the  New  Deal  as  a  part  of 
its  recovery  policies.  The  planning,  inspiration,  and  control 
of  resettlement  in  Montana  were  the  work  of  Montanans. 
The  plan  was  indigenous  and  democratic  and  not  imposed 
from  outside. 

The  Teton  County,  Mizpah-Pumpkin  Creek,  and  Milk 
River  Valley  projects  are  examples  of  a  pioneering  interest 
in  conservation  and  resources  utilization.  In  them  the  people 
of  the  locality  have  taken  the  lead  in  planning  for  and  initi- 
ating the  program,  in  securing  co-operation  of  the  various 
individuals  affected,  and  in  working  out  a  basis  of  agreement 
and  co-operation  with  the  federal  government. 

Another  instance  of  the  pioneering  development  of  con- 
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servation  practice  in  the  West  is  found  in  the  experiences  of 
the  Dust  Bowl.4  The  great  storm  of  May  12,  1934,  carried 
away  millions  of  tons  of  topsoil  and  deposited  much  of  it  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  This  spectacular 
event  dramatized  the  incredible  destructiveness  of  wind  ero- 
sion on  the  light  soils  of  the  semi-arid  plains  and  led  to  the 
acceleration  of  a  many-sided  attack  on  the  soil-blowing  which 
had  destroyed  the  fertility  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  farm  lands  in  the  Western  Great  Plains.  At  its  maximum 
the  Dust  Bowl  covered  an  area  500  miles  long  and  250  miles 
wide  in  western  Kansas,  eastern  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
and  in  the  panhandles  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  At  times 
more  than  eight  million  acres  of  land  were  "blowing,"  while 
"blowing  hazards"  existed  on  over  50  million  acres.  But  by 
1938  conditions  had  improved  greatly.  Six  or  seven  million 
acres  of  land  were  being  cultivated  on  the  contour  in  strip 
crops,  and  the  practice  of  summer  fallowing  had  become  wide- 
spread. Over  12  million  acres  of  grazing  land  had  been  re- 
tired temporarily,  or  otherwise  made  subject  to  conservation 
practices.  The  federal  government  had  restored  the  grass  on 
other  millions  of  acres  of  plowed  land  and  sand  dunes.  By 
1940  hardly  a  farmhouse  in  the  region  was  without  its  shelter- 
belt  of  sturdy  trees.  Conservation  was  succeeding  in  the  long 
fight  to  stabilize  the  agriculture  of  the  Dust  Bowl. 

But  if  the  Battle  of  the  Dust  Bowl  had  been  nearly  won 
by  1940,  the  Conservation  war  itself  was  by  no  means  over. 
For  after  1940,  World  War  II's  destruction  of  much  of  Euro- 
pean agriculture  and  the  inflation  in  the  United  States  in- 
duced the  farmers  of  the  Great  Plains  to  plow  up  and  plant 
to  wheat  millions  of  acres  on  which  conservation  had  just 
been  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The  greatest  sinners  in 
this  respect  were  the  absentee  owners  and  "suitcase  farmers." 

4  These  experiences  are  ably  recounted  by  Vance  Johnson:  Heaven's 
Tableland  (New  York,  Farrar,  Straus  and  Company,  1947). 
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These  men  ripped  up  vast  acreages  of  grassland  with  no 
thought  beyond  the  current  crop.  By  contrast,  the  settled 
farmers,  while  joining  the  boom,  tried  to  practice  conserva- 
tion in  their  expanded  operations.  When  a  farmer  has  had  to 
lease  and  work  2,500  acres  of  adjoining  land  to  protect  his 
own  1,750  acres  from  blowing,  he  is  not  soon  going  to  forget 
conservation — even  with  wheat  selling  at  $2.50  a  bushel. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Dust  Bowl  provides  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  frontier  character  of  conservation  in 
the  West.  The  Western  conservationist  is  in  the  front  line  of 
the  battle  against  the  destructiveness  of  nature.  He  must  con- 
stantly devise  new  techniques  and  methods  of  conservation. 
And  as  these  techniques  become  more  efficient,  they  demand 
more  skill  and  more  ability  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
farmer  and  greater  unification  of  effort  and  co-operation 
among  individuals  over  constantly  widening  areas.  In  Colo- 
rado, for  example,  the  working  out  of  a  conservation  program 
for  the  typical  irrigated  farm  involves  the  selection  of  the  ap- 
propriate combination  of  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  dif- 
ferent soil  conservation  practices.  The  technical  analysis  of 
the  problems  of  conservation  on  such  a  farm  requires  the 
expenditure  of  two  or  three  times  as  many  man-hours  as 
farms  in  the  Middle  West  where  no  more  than  four  or  five 
different  practices  need  be  considered.5 

Equally  important,  the  Western  conservationist  must 
also  battle  against  the  destructiveness  of  man.  A  significant 
minority  of  absentee  owners,  "suitcase  farmers,"  and  land 
grabbers  remain.  These  men  are  indifferent  or  antagonistic 
to  conservation.  It  is  they  who  attack  the  Forest  Service  and 
demand  the  return  of  public  lands  to  private  exploitation.  It 
is  they  who  plow  up  the  grasslands  and  fight  against  an  MVA. 
It  is  because  of  them  that  the  West  must  continue  to  be  a 

5  I  am  indebted  to  Kenneth  W.  Chalmers,  State  Director  of  Soil  Con- 
servation, for  an  enlightening  discussion  of  the  Western  conservation  problem. 
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frontier  in  the  progress  of  the  conservation  movement.  For 
nowhere  do  selfish  aims  appear  in  their  true  light  more 
clearly  than  against  the  physical  environment  of  the  West. 
Better  than  any  other  region  of  the  United  States,  the  to- 
pography and  climate  of  the  West  dramatize  the  essential 
unity  of  all  aspects  of  resources  use  and  conservation  and  the 
necessity  of  man's  adaptation  to  Nature.  Also  the  semi-arid 
West  demonstrates  most  vividly  the  rewards  which  are  to  be 
gained  from  the  prudent  use  of  our  national  heritage.  On 
the  Western  Plains  one  may  see,  side  by  side,  the  heavy 
golden  wheat  of  the  summer-fallowed,  contoured  field  and 
the  drooping  stalks  of  blighted  grain  where  conservation  was 
neglected.  Here,  also,  in  the  irrigated  valleys  one  may  see  the 
vivid  actuality  of  the  biblical  prophecy  that  "the  desert  shall 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  American  West  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  important 
frontiers  in  the  twentieth-century  revival  of  the  Conservation 
movement. 


19. 


Chapter  I  \t  •       The  New  Frontier  of  A  merican 
Liberalism 


As  we  approach  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  people  of  the  Mountain  West  are  faced  with  the 
great  issue  of  the  determination  of  the  locus  of  power  in 
society.  The  problem  is  to  decide  how  great  a  centralization 
of  power  is  compatible  with  human  liberty  and  economic 
progress.  Of  course,  this  is  by  no  means  simply  a  regional 
problem.  It  is  found  everywhere  today — in  the  uneasy  sphere 
of  international  relations  and  in  the  search  for  an  answer  to 
such  vital  questions  as  how  best  to  control  atomic  energy  and 
utilize  it  for  peaceful  ends.  Nevertheless,  within  the  United 
States  there  is  no  region  in  which  this  universal  problem  of 
the  concentration  of  political  and  economic  control  is  focused 
more  sharply  than  in  the  Mountain  West.  In  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  the  West  has  seen  the  growth  of  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  our  corporate  economy; 
but  unlike  other  regions  it  has  felt  keenly  the  effects  of  the 
exploitation  and  neglect  incident  to  that  concentration.  The 
West  has  not  liked  what  it  has  experienced.  Frequently  in 
the  past  the  Western  states  have  protested  against  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  Eastern  corporate  agglom- 
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erations  and  have  appealed  to  the  federal  government  to  pro- 
tect the  region  from  exploitation. 

Now  the  West  is  faced  with  a  new  phase  of  the  gener- 
alized issue  of  who  is  to  control  its  future.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  slowly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  government  must 
play  a  major  part  in  the  future  development  of  its  resources. 
We  have  seen  why  this  is  so.  In  the  West  the  conditioning 
factors  of  the  physical  environment,  the  nature  of  the  natural 
resources,  the  effects  of  technology,  and  the  need  for  con- 
servation demand  large-scale,  integrated,  multiple-purpose 
resoure  development  projects.  Such  projects  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  private  enterprise.  The  initial  capital  cost  is  too 
large  and  the  rate  of  return  per  year  too  low  to  be  attractive. 
More  important,  such  projects  require  large  expenditures  for 
social  purposes — flood  control,  public  health,  and  wildlife 
protection.  Such  expenditures  for  indirect  social  benefits  are 
properly  incurred  by  government,  but  they  cannot  be  as- 
sumed by  the  individual  enterpriser  who  has  no  way  of  re- 
covering his  outlay. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Mountain  West  dislikes 
Big  Business,  it  also  distrusts  "big  government."  The  reasons 
for  this  attitude  are  obvious.  Antagonism  to  government  and 
a  belief  in  laissez-faire  are  ingrained  in  our  cultural  tradition. 
In  addition,  certain  forces  in  Western  society — corporate  in- 
terests, pressure  groups,  and  the  ultra-conservatives  in  busi- 
ness and  politics — have  elevated  the  laissez-faire  tradition  to 
the  status  of  dogma  in  many  Western  minds.  It  is  true  that 
these  attitudes  are  not  peculiar  to  the  West,  but  the  West  was 
recently  a  frontier  society;  and  the  belief  in  these  ideas  is  held 
with  a  tenacity  and  defended  with  a  violence  not  often  found 
in  the  older,  urbanized  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  the  issue  is  joined.  The  conservatives  cling  to  an 
outworn  tradition,  abetted  by  the  vested  interests  who  defend 
the  status  quo  as  a  measure  of  self-defense.  In  opposition,  the 
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liberal  point  of  view  holds  that  economic  expansion  and  con- 
servation are  imperative;  and  looking  forward  to  this  end  the 
liberal  is  willing  to  call  on  government  to  take  the  lead  in 
creating  long-range  projects  of  tremendous  scope  and  imagi- 
nation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Western  liberalism  in  the 
United  States  has  become  a  perverted  authoritarianism  dis- 
guised by  an  honorable  name.  On  the  contrary,  the  chief  pre- 
occupation of  the  liberal  advocate  of  resources  development 
in  the  West  is  with  the  preservation  and  enlargement  of  hu- 
man liberty.  This  is  why  the  liberal  wants  economic  develop- 
ment— for  without  a  wider  economic  base  and  a  more  stable 
economy,  Western  farmers  and  workers  frequently  will  find 
themselves  deprived  of  economic  freedom  to  work  and  pro- 
duce, and  denied  that  Freedom  from  Want  which  has  been 
added  to  our  Bill  of  Rights.1 

Nor  does  Western  liberal  opinion  overlook  the  dangers 
of  the  concentration  of  power  when  it  advocates  the  expan- 
sion of  the  functions  of  government.  For  liberal  opinion  in 
the  West  holds  that  there  are  ways  to  resolve  the  issue  of  the 
concentration  of  economic  and  political  power  in  modern 
society.  The  Western  liberal  wants  the  West  to  take  those 
ways,  adapt  them  to  western  conditions,  and  improve  them 
for  greater  usefulness.  Should  the  West  do  so  it  would  suc- 
ceed in  creating  a  new  frontier  of  liberal  thought  and  action 
in  the  United  States. 

There  are  at  least  three  important  ways  in  which  the 
people  of  the  West  can  act  to  maintain  control  over  their 
own  destiny  while  entrusting  government  with  a  larger  role 
in  economic  development.  They  can  strengthen  their  state 
governments,  set  up  regional  authorities  in  the  major  river 

1  See  "A  New  Bill  of  Rights"  in  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
National  Resources  Development  Report  for  1943.  Part  i.  Post-War  Plan  and 
Program  (Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1942), 
P- 3- 
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basins,  and  they  can  make  use  of  nongovernmental  associa- 
tions of  many  types.  On  the  whole  the  Western  states  are 
poorly  governed — although  perhaps  no  more  so  than  states 
in  other  regions.  In  the  West  state  governments  are  out- 
moded, cumbersome,  and  creaking  at  the  joints.  The  states 
need  new  constitutions,  the  streamlining  of  administrative 
procedures,  and  better  administrative  personnel.  The  caliber 
of  the  state  legislatures  is  not  high,  and  the  special-interest 
groups  and  lobbies  exert  far  too  much  influence.  As  a  result 
of  these  factors  the  states  are  not  doing  a  good  job  of  re- 
sources development.  Here  and  there  a  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission or  a  Water  Board  may  be  functioning  effectively,  but 
the  over-all  integrated  approach  is  entirely  lacking.  Yet  there 
is  much  that  the  state  could  do  in  this  sphere  if  it  were 
efficiently  organized.  Some  types  of  resources,  such  as  the 
metals,  coal,  and  oil,  could  be  developed  effectively  at  the 
state  level.  Also,  there  are  significant  possibilities  in  inter- 
state co-operation,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  discussion  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  (Chapter  18). 

Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  if  state  governments  could 
prove  adequate  to  the  task  of  Western  development  no  mat- 
ter how  efficient  they  might  become.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  resources  pattern  of  the  West,  the  state  is  an  artificial 
entity,  heterogeneous  within  itself,  and  too  small  to  deal  with 
regional  problems.  Nor  is  the  state  an  effective  repository  of 
power.  State  governments  are  too  restricted  in  jurisdiction 
to  be  strong  enough  to  deal  with  national  corporations  and 
nation-wide  pressure  groups.  Westerners  will  hope  to 
strengthen  and  improve  state  government,  but  they  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  expect  too  much  from  it. 

The  real  hope  for  effective  development  of  Western  re- 
sources lies  in  the  adoption  of  the  administrative  device  of 
the  regional  authority.  Throughout  the  pages  of  this  book 
evidence  has  been  presented  which  shows  that  the  regional 
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authority  is  particularly  adapted  to  deal  with  the  conditions 
of  the  Western  problem.  In  addition,  the  almost  unanimous 
judgment  of  literally  hundreds  of  experts  is  that  the  regional 
authority,  as  exemplified  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
has  proved  to  be  an  outstanding  success  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  multiple-purpose  resources  development.2 

The  success  of  the  TVA  is  due  to  many  factors,  but  to 
the  Western  liberal  its  great  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
done  its  job  without  encroaching  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  The  regional  authority  has  achieved  a  decentrali- 
zation and  diffusion  of  power  which  is  particularly  attractive 
to  the  Westerner.  The  West  is  too  far  away  from  Washington 
and  too  different  in  its  physical  characteristics  from  other  re- 
gions to  be  governed  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  To  the 
Westerner  regional  decentralization  looks  like  the  answer  to 
his  particular  version  of  the  problem  of  the  concentration  of 
power  in  our  society. 

This  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  re- 
gional authority  actually  encourages  the  development  of  the 
third  type  of  organization  which  the  Westerner  can  use  to 
preserve  his  essential  liberties.  This  is  the  use  of  voluntary 
nongovernmental  associations  of  all  kinds  as  a  means  for  the 
democratic  expression  of  opinion  concerning  government 
policy.  Labor  unions,  chambers  of  commerce,  women's  clubs, 
sports  and  recreation  associations,  farm  clubs,  and  parent- 
teachers  associations  can  provide  a  mechanism  by  which  peo- 
ple can  express  their  opinions  and  make  their  desires  felt  by 
governmental  agencies.  The  TVA  has  made  effective  use  of 

2Myres  S.  McDougal:  "Foreword — Regional  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment: The  Process  of  Using  Intelligence,  under  Conditions  of  Resource  and 
Institutional  Interdependence,  for  Securing  Community  Values,"  Iowa  Law 
Review,  32:193-202,  January,  1947;  and  Asa  D.  Sokolow:  "Governmental 
Techniques  for  the  Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Water  Resources:  An 
Analysis  and  Proposal"  in  The  Case  for  Regional  Planning  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  New  England  (Myres  S.  McDougal  and  others;  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Yale  University  Press,  1947),  pp.  80-94. 
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such  organizations  in  creating  a  regional  spirit  behind  its  re- 
gional program.  Already  there  are  examples  in  the  West  of 
the  function  of  voluntary  organizations  of  various  kinds  in 
preserving  a  balance  among  opposing  forces  in  society.  To 
mention  only  one,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  has  been  one  of 
the  strongest  forces  in  counteracting  the  attempts  of  other 
private  organizations  to  get  control  of  the  public  lands. 

Western  liberal  opinion  does  not  fear  the  threat  of 
totalitarianism  which  the  conservative  professes  to  see  in  a 
vigorous  resources  development  program.  The  misgivings  of 
the  conservative  are  specious  and  unfounded.  The  evidence 
of  experience  and  logic  demonstrates  that  adequate  safe- 
guards against  the  concentration  of  power  exist  in  the  checks 
and  balances  of  a  decentralized  federal  authority  working  in 
co-operation  with  state  governments  and  scores  of  people's 
organizations  of  all  kinds.  Decentralization  provides  the  form 
of  administration  most  likely  to  maintain  a  constant  respon- 
sibility to  the  people;  and  the  continued  association  of  the 
people  with  the  government  is  calculated  to  maintain  a  vigi- 
lant public,  determined  to  keep  its  agencies  responsive  to  the 
common  will. 


Western  Liberalism  and  Social  Action 

But  what  are  the  chances  for  the  creation  of  regional 
authorities  in  the  West  within  the  next  decade  or  so?  West- 
ern liberal  opinion  is  undoubtedly  a  minority  opinion  at  the 
present  time.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority 
will  come  to  accept  the  liberal  view? 

In  previous  chapters  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
issues  and  forces  out  of  which  a  liberal  movement  could  be 
built  do  exist  in  the  West.  Equally  important,  the  pressure  of 
regional  and  national  demands  for  resources  development 
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will  grow  rather  than  diminish,  and  this  fact  will  help  to 
overcome  the  restrictive  policies  of  the  conservative.  But 
most  important  of  all,  the  Western  liberal  believes  that  the 
Western  environment  and  the  Western  tradition  will  lead 
eventually  to  the  creation  of  Western  regional  authorities  for 
the  large-scale  development  of  the  Mountain  West. 

The  history  of  the  West  has  been  a  history  of  the  slow 
and  painful,  but  ultimately  successful,  adaptation  of  Western 
society  to  the  Western  environment  of  rugged  mountains  and 
semi-arid  plains.  From  the  beginning,  this  process  of  adapta- 
tion has  led  the  Westerner  to  create  social  forms  appropriate 
to  the  situation.  From  the  beginning,  these  social  forms  have 
been  co-operative  and  collectivist. 

Charles  Howard  Shinn,  writing  in  1884,  showed  how  the 
miners  in  the  mining  camps  of  the  50*5  and  6o's  built  up  an 
orderly  society  based  on  ad  hoc  "laws"  which  later  became 
embodied  in  the  legal  codes  of  the  territories  and  states. 
Shinn  concluded  that  the  fundamental  contribution  of  the 
mining  camps  to  Western  society  lay  in  arrangements  that 
were  devised  for  co-operation  among  the  miners  in  establish- 
ing order,  protecting  property  rights,  and  engineering  co- 
operative methods  for  getting  out  the  ore  they  had  come  to 
find.  Such  activities  he  believed  had  had  a  more  permanent 
effect  on  American  society  than  the  spectacular  aspects  of  the 
rugged  individualism  of  the  day.  After  describing  various 
examples  of  social  action,  he  observed: 

".  .  .  Now,  that  (the  co-operative  spirit)  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, was  and  is  the  feeling  fostered  in  true  mining-camp 
life.  In  camps,  too,  we  have  something  of  the  guild  idea.  The 
weavers  and  the  goldsmiths  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  the  fra- 
ternity feeling,  and  so  have  the  miners  of  America.  Sturdy 
self-reliance,  mingled  and  tempered  with  a  high  appreciation 
of  one's  dependence  upon  others;  the  power  to  stand  alone — 
the  power  to  organize,  if  need  be,  with  sudden  energy  and 
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startling  swiftness — these  were  traits  fostered  by  the  patient 
toil  of  the  miners  of  America;  and  because  of  qualities  such 
as  these,  the  fame  of  the  pioneers  of  California  and  the 
Rockies  has  gone  wherever  winds  blow  or  waters  run."  8 

What  was  true  of  the  mining  camps  was  also  true  of  the 
later  agrarian  society.  In  1903,  after  twenty  years  of  pioneer- 
ing development  in  irrigated  agriculture,  Elwood  Mead 
wrote: 

"The  lesson  of  these  years  is  that  the  vital  agricultural 
problem  of  the  arid  West  is  to  establish  just  and  stable  titles 
to  water  and  provide  for  their  efficient  protection  in  times  of 
need.  Every  farmer  in  this  region  comes  to  understand  the 
overshadowing  importance  of  water.  Their  farms  extend 
along  many  rivers  for  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  miles. 
Every  irrigator  from  a  stream  is  bound  to  his  fellow-irrigators 
by  their  common  tie  of  dependence  upon  it.  The  amount 
diverted  by  one  ditch  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  other 
ditches  below,  because  it  affects  the  volume  remaining  for 
their  use.  The  independent  life  of  the  farmer  in  humid  lands 
is  impossible.  Irrigated  agriculture  is  an  organized  industry, 
and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  those  engaged  in  it  are 
largely  determined  by  the  character  of  its  institutions."  * 

8  Charles  Howard  Shinn:  Mining  Camps:  A  Study  in  American  Fron- 
tier Government  (New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1948),  pp.  275-6.  Charles  How- 
ard Shinn  was  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  when  he  wrote  Mining  Camps  in 
1884.  Subsequently  he  achieved  a  distinguished  career  as  a  writer,  agronomist, 
and  forester  in  California.  He  was  one  of  Pinchot's  most  effective  and  able 
crusaders  in  California  in  the  iSgo's  and  after.  His  memory  is  honored  by 
Mount  Shinn,  on  the  San  Joaquin  River  in  the  Sierras. 

4  Elwood  Mead:  Irrigation  Institutions  (New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1909),  p.  vi.  In  1884  Elwood  Mead  was  appointed  to  the  first  Pro- 
fessorship of  Irrigation  Engineering  in  the  United  States  at  the  Colorado 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Later  he  was  the  State  Engineer  of  Wyoming  and 
wrote  the  code  of  irrigation  procedure  which  was  adopted  by  Wyoming  and 
by  several  other  states  and  foreign  countries.  For  many  years  he  was  Professor 
of  Rural  Institutions  at  the  University  of  California,  and  served  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation  from  1924  to  1936.  Mead  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
reclamation  and  conservation  and  to  the  interests  of  those  who  live  upon  the 
land.  Lake  Mead,  which  lies  behind  Hoover  Dam,  was  named  in  his  honor. 
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At  that  time  the  pressing  problem  was  to  develop  a  legal 
code  under  which  men  could  best  co-operate  for  the  mutual 
use  of  a  single  water  supply.  The  problem  today  is  not  the 
relatively  simple  one  of  enacting  laws  to  share  water,  but  of 
creating  social  institutions  capable  of  seeing  to  it  that  water 
and  other  scarce  resources  are  used  most  effectively.  However, 
today's  problem  cannot  seem  more  difficult  to  us  than  Mead's 
problem  must  have  seemed  to  him  forty  years  ago.  For  what 
the  West  had  to  do  was  to  abandon  the  whole  accumulation 
of  water  law  originating  in  England  and  in  the  East,  which 
was  based  upon  riparian  rights,  and  substitute  a  new  con- 
cept appropriate  to  the  conditions  of  the  West.  This  they 
achieved,  and  their  achievement  is  a  significant  example  of 
the  Westerner's  adaptability  to  the  conditions  of  his  environ- 
ment. 

The  observations  of  the  forester,  Shinn,  and  the  engi- 
neer, Mead,  were  based  on  the  specific  problems  in  which 
they  had  a  special  interest,  and  neither  drew  the  broader 
generalization  which  the  experience  of  each  revealed.  It  re- 
mained for  a  historian  to  see  the  wider  scope  of  the  effects 
of  the  environment  upon  Western  social  institutions. 

Frederick  Jackson  Turner  in  1903  observed  that  "with 
the  advent  of  democracy  in  the  last  fifteen  years  upon  the 
Great  Plains,  new  physical  conditions  have  presented  them- 
selves which  have  accelerated  the  social  tendency  of  Western 
democracy.  The  pioneer  farmer  of  the  days  of  Lincoln  could 
place  his  family  on  a  flatboat,  strike  into  the  wilderness,  cut 
out  his  clearing,  and  with  little  or  no  capital  go  on  to  the 
achievement  of  industrial  independence.  Even  the  home- 
steader on  the  Western  prairies  found  it  possible  to  work  out 
a  similar  independent  destiny,  although  the  factor  of  trans- 
portation made  a  serious  and  increasing  impediment  to  the 
free  working-out  of  his  individual  career.  But  when  the  arid 
lands  and  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Far  West  were  reached, 
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no  conquest  was  possible  by  the  old  individual  pioneer 
methods.  Here  expensive  irrigation  works  must  be  con- 
structed, co-operative  activity  was  demanded  in  utilization  of 
the  water  supply,  capital  beyond  the  reach  of  the  small  farmer 
was  required.  In  a  word,  the  physiographic  province  itself 
decreed  that  the  destiny  of  this  new  frontier  should  be  social 
rather  than  individual."  5 

The  passage  of  nearly  fifty  years  has  not  affected  the 
validity  of  this  generalization.  Rather  the  disappearance  of 
easy,  surface  exploitation  and  the  advance  of  technology  have 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  devising  new  social  forms  to 
utilize  and  conserve  the  resources  of  the  West.  In  addition, 
the  concentration  of  economic  power  in  private  hands  in  the 
United  States,  which  Turner  foresaw,  together  with  the 
threat  of  totalitarianism  everywhere  is  forcing  the  American 
people  to  find  new  ways  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  dem- 
ocratic government  and  safeguard  individual  freedom. 

The  West  seems  likely  to  become  a  new  frontier  of  lib- 
eral thought  and  action  in  this  fundamental  struggle  of  our 
age.  If  it  is  to  become  once  more  a  physical  frontier,  it  must 
develop  new  techniques  for  effective  utilization  and  conserva- 
tion of  resources  by  indigeneous  organizations  which  will  re- 
tain the  control  of  the  natural  heritage  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  The  men  and  women  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  deserve  every  recognition  for  having  invented  a  new 
form  of  social  organization  in  the  regional  authority.  But  the 
real  test  of  this  new  social  process  will  come  when  a  serious 
attempt  is  made  to  transplant  it  to  other  regions.  Liberal 
opinion  in  the  Mountain  West  holds  that  the  West  is  the  re- 
gion where  such  an  attempt  should  be  made.  The  analysis 
of  the  resources  economist  confirms  the  view  that  a  period  of 

5  Frederick  Jackson  Turner:  "Contributions  of  the  West  to  American 
Democracy,"  The  Frontier  in  American  History  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  1920),  p.  258. 
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intensive  economic  development  may  be  predicted  for  the 
Mountain  West.  The  Conservationist  points  to  past  practices 
and  future  opportunities  for  the  growth  of  conservation  in 
the  West.  Together  these  observers  confirm  the  thesis  long 
held  by  the  historian — that  the  West  exerts  on  American  life 
the  significant  influence  of  the  dynamic,  liberal  frontier. 

The  frontier  outlook  and  influence  have  not  disappeared 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  physical  frontier  of  the  buffalo 
and  the  Indian.  The  West  is  still  a  frontier  today,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  continue  to  be  a  frontier  in  the 
immediate  future — a  frontier  in  resources  development  and 
conservation  and  a  frontier  in  the  evolution  of  liberal  social 
processes  designed  to  secure  economic  growth  and  security 
and  to  enlarge  the  economic  and  political  freedom  of  the 
individual. 


20. 


Chapter  £U>       A  Program  for  Action  1 


The  general  outline  of  a  program  for  Western  re- 
sources development  has  gradually  emerged  from  the  argu- 
ment of  the  preceding  chapters.  It  now  seems  useful  to  de- 
scribe that  program  as  briefly  and  concretely  as  possible. 
Here,  then,  is  a  twelve-point  declaration  of  liberal  economic 
policy  for  the  West. 

1.  The  extension  of  soil-building  and   anti-erosion  prac- 
tices to  every  acre  of  Western  arable  land. 

2.  The  implementation  of  a  broad  program  to  increase  the 
productive  use  of  our  forest  and  range  reserves. 

3.  The  continued  maintenance  of  large  areas  of  "wide-open 
space"  for  recreation  and  to  protect  wild  life. 

4.  The  planning  of  a  20-year  program  of  exploration  for 
minerals,  using  the  most  advanced  techniques  of  geologic 
mapping,  aerial  survey,  and  geophysics. 

5.  The  expansion  of  physical  and  economic  research  to 
discover  new  techniques  and  new  markets  for  utilizing 
low-grade  ores. 

1  This  chapter  is  a  later  and  revised  version  of  an  earlier  essay  by  the 
author  which  appeared  as  Chapter  9,  "Economic  Policy  for  the  West"  in 
Saving  American  Capitalism  (Seymour  E.  Harris,  editor;  New  York,  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1949). 
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6.  Construction  of  a  greater  network  of  dams,  reservoirs, 
and  ditches  for  the  optimum  utilization  of  our  scarce 
water  resources. 

7.  Exploitation  of  every  potential  kilowatt  of  hydroelectric 
energy,  plus  extension  of  transmission  lines  into  new 
areas  and  new  markets. 

8.  Development  of  locally  managed,  locally  financed  man- 
ufacturing industry  to  process  Western  food,  fiber,  and 
minerals. 

9.  Sustained  and  vigorous  attack  on  institutional  barriers 
to  Western  development — freight  rates,  monopoly  con- 
trol of  natural  resources  and  industrial  processes,  and 
absentee  ownership  both  private  and  federal. 

10.  Vigilant  opposition  to  the  anti-social  policies  of  West- 
ern minority  groups — of  which  the  wool  tariff,  the  silver 
purchase  program,  and  recent  attacks  on  forest  and  graz- 
ing conservation  are  notorious  examples. 

11.  The  preservation  of  human  resources  by  the  extension  of 
adequate  facilities  for  education,  technical  training,  and 
public  health  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  region. 

12.  The  effective  co-ordination  of  all  of  the  above  policies 
by  research  and  planning  and  by  the  establishment  of 
regional  authorities  in  several  areas  of  the  West. 

This  statement  of  policy  can  command  wide  agreement 
and  wide  support.  But  the  Western  liberal  cannot  be  satisfied 
only  by  a  declaration  of  objectives  to  which  everyone  is  will- 
ing to  give  pious  lip  service.  The  policy  must  be  complete 
and  concrete,  with  a  detailed  program  of  action  springing 
from  it.  Here,  of  course,  major  difficulties  arise,  notably  that 
of  developing  adequate  research  to  arrive  at  sound  methods 
of  development  and  the  practical  difficulty  of  harmonizing 
divergent  interests  and  points  of  view  to  secure  agreement  on 
specific  activities.  Also,  since  this  is  a  comprehensive  and 
long-run  program,  agreement  must  be  reached  on  the  order 
of  urgency  of  the  various  proposals. 

Nevertheless,  experience  indicates  many  details  that  are 
sufficiently  tested  to  provide  a  basis  for  Western  liberal 
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policy.  These  would  include,  in  agriculture,  the  continued 
encouragement  of  homestead  farming  by  maintenance,  in 
most  cases,  of  the  i  Go-acre  limitation  on  reclamation  projects 
and  the  expansion  of  the  Water  Facilities  loan  program  of 
the  Farm  Home  Administration.  Both  are  important  to  im- 
prove the  technical  efficiency  and  competitive  power  of  the 
family-sized  farm.  In  forestry  and  grazing,  first  on  the  agenda 
would  be  to  resist  the  selfish  attempts  to  weaken  public  regu- 
lation which  prevents  overgrazing  and  preserves  the  natural 
grandeur  of  scenic  areas.  The  agenda  also  would  include  re- 
forestation, shelter-belts,  and  reseeding  of  range  lands. 

In  the  mining  industry,  liberal  policy  would  advocate 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  subsidies  and  tariffs  as  the  en- 
ergy now  devoted  to  lobbying  for  these  ends  is  successfully 
diverted  toward  the  enactment  of  state  and  federal  legislation 
designed  to  finance  and  stimulate  exploration  and  technical 
and  economic  research. 

In  the  field  of  industrial  development,  first  steps  would 
be  to  create  state,  regional,  and  area  Committees  for  Re- 
sources Development;  to  stimulate  locally  owned  processing 
plants  by  providing  research  facilities,  technical  assistance, 
and  financing  on  a  co-operative,  fee  basis.  One  of  the  first  of 
these  projects  should  be  the  development  of  a  Western  ferti- 
lizer industry  utilizing  our  extensive  deposits  of  phosphate 
and  potash.  Another  would  be  the  establishment  of  local 
plants  for  the  grading,  sorting,  and  processing  of  wool.  The 
committees  also  should  set  up  production  and  marketing 
standards  for  indigenous  manufactures  and  establish  Re- 
search and  Development  Corporations  to  provide  venture 
capital  for  new  enterprises.  There  is  hardly  a  more  effective 
obstacle  to  the  hopes  of  a  Western  enterpriser  who  wishes  to 
initiate  a  new  small-scale  business  than  his  inability  to  secure 
adequate  credit.  As  we  have  seen,  much  of  the  liquid  capital 
of  the  West  flows  to  the  East  and  is  not  reinvested  in  the  re- 
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gion.  Equally  bad,  the  lending  policies  of  the  local  commer- 
cial banks  tend  to  be  conservative — at  least  in  comparison 
with  the  banks  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  Denver,  for  example, 
bank  loans  in  the  first  half  of  1949  were  approximately  20 
per  cent  of  deposits,  while  in  San  Francisco  loans  were  about 
40  per  cent  of  deposits.  In  New  Mexico  and  Utah  in  1948  the 
ratio  of  loans  to  deposits  was  somewhat  higher  than  for  all 
banks  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Colorado  the  ratio  was 
substantially  below  the  national  average.  It  is  desirable  that 
some  social  body  should  intervene  in  order  to  provide  credit 
for  indigenous  enterprises,  particularly  in  the  sphere  of  ven- 
ture capital.  One  way  that  this  can  be  done  is  by  government 
insurance  of  bank  loans  to  enterprises  of  regional  significance. 
Another,  more  direct  way,  is  to  create  a  mixed  corporation 
in  which  the  state  not  only  advances  a  part  of  the  capital 
but  also  directly  participates  in  policy-formation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  corporation.  Both  methods  deserve  a 
trial  in  the  several  states  of  the  Mountain  West. 

The  West  gained  a  substantial  victory  in  its  attack  on 
institutional  barriers  against  industrialization  in  1947  when 
the  ICC  Freight  Rate  Order  of  May  1945  became  effective. 
This  already-famous  decision  provides  ultimately  for  a  uni- 
form system  of  classification  on  class-rate  commodities  for  the 
entire  United  States.  Thus  it  is  a  first  step  toward  breaking 
down  the  historic  freight-territories  basis  for  rates  which 
favors  the  Northeast  and  discriminates  against  the  West  and 
South.  With  this  good  beginning,  Western  liberals  should  be 
encouraged  to  demand  further  investigations  designed  to  re- 
move commodity-  and  exception-rate  discriminations,  and  to 
extend  transportation  into  neglected  areas. 

In  the  field  of  monopoly  the  first  strategy  seems  to  be 
that  of  specific  attacks  on  particular  monopoly  barriers. 
Whenever  a  new  Western  firm,  founded  to  fabricate  or  proc- 
ess a  Western  material,  finds  that  patents  or  monopoly  con- 
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trols  block  its  path,  then  negotiation  should  be  brought  into 
play,  followed  where  necessary  by  anti-trust  prosecution  by  a 
strengthened  Department  of  Justice.  The  main  attack  on 
monopoly,  however,  will  come  from  a  positive  program  for 
providing  capital,  research,  and  technical  assistance  to  small, 
new  enterprises  through  private,  semi-public,  and  public 
agencies  such  as  commercial  banks,  co-operatives,  and  de- 
velopment corporations.  It  is  well  to  observe  at  this  point 
that  the  program  is  not  aimed  at  regional  self-sufficiency.  The 
aim  is  to  achieve  regional  balance,  not  regional  autarchy. 
Accordingly,  branches  of  national  concerns  are  welcomed, 
and  the  subsidization  of  high-cost  local  enterprises  is  not 
contemplated. 

All  these  policies  for  agriculture,  mining,  industry,  and 
recreation  are  important.  Yet  the  real  key  to  Western  de- 
velopment is  in  the  optimum  utilization  of  its  resources  of 
water  and  hydroelectric  power.  During  the  next  half-century 
the  irrigated  areas  in  the  entire  West  should  be  increased 
from  21  million  acres  to  the  economic  maximum  of  43  mil- 
lion acres.  Installed  power  capacity  should  be  increased  by 
12  million  kilowatts.  This  would  provide  the  base  for  West- 
ern industrialization  and  minerals  development  and  the 
framework  for  soil  and  forest  conservation.  In  fact,  power 
and  water  constitute  the  central  core  around  which  can  be 
built  the  simultaneous  and  integrated  development  of  the 
West's  varied  resources. 

The  twelfth  plank  in  the  Western  platform  calls  for 
research  and  planning  and  for  the  creation  of  regional  au- 
thorities to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  development  and  con- 
servation now  under  way  in  the  region.  The  reader  of  this 
book  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  need  for  fur- 
ther research.  It  is  very  important  to  assess  the  regional  posi- 
tion by  means  of  a  thorough  balance-of-payments  study.  Also 
the  vital  subject  of  the  measure  of  the  economic  and  social 
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costs  and  benefits  of  specific  development  projects  is  one  in 
which  research  is  lacking  and  badly  needed. 

Projects  like  these  should  be  financed  and  staffed  ade- 
quately in  the  immediate  future.  For  this  some  regional 
mechanism,  such  as  a  Committee  for  the  West,  is  badly 
needed.  A  strong  precedent  for  a  committee  of  regional  in- 
terest exists  in  the  successfully  functioning  Committee  of 
the  South,  founded  in  1946  under  the  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association.2  The  Committee  is  composed 
of  fifty-seven  Southern  leaders  from  the  fields  of  business 
and  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  education,  government, 
press,  and  the  professions.  Its  research  activities,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Calvin  B.  Hoover,  eminent  economist  of 
Duke  University,  have  yielded  several  studies  of  value  to 
Southern  development.  The  Mountain  West  needs  compara- 
ble information  about  its  own  potentialities  for  economic 
growth. 


Western  Policy  and  the  Nation 

The  proposed  economic  policy  for  the  West  obviously 
impinges  directly  upon  national  policy.  In  the  first  place, 
Western  development  directly  depends  upon  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  many  respects.  The  federal  government  owns  and 
administers  54  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Western  states. 
It  controls  the  navigable  streams.  Its  various  regulatory  agen- 
cies supervise  transportation,  communications,  and  many 
aspects  of  economic  activity.  Its  developmental  agencies,  such 
as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  are  engaged  in  improving  the 

2  National  Planning  Association,  N.  P.  A.:  Committee  of  the  South 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  1946). 

Speaking  in  Powell,  Wyoming,  on  September  23,  1949  Senator  Jo- 
seph C.  O'Mahoney  referred  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  for  the  South  and 
pointed  out  the  need  for  a  regional  study  of  the  West,  urging  the  immediate 
creation  of  a  Committee  for  the  West.  (The  Denver  Post,  September  24,  1949). 
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West's  resources.  It  follows  that  the  achievement  of  Western 
economic  development  will  depend  largely  upon  national 
policies.  The  liberal  West  asks,  therefore,  for  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  its  problems  by  Americans  everywhere. 

In  return  the  West  offers  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  its 
very  substantial  contribution  to  the  national  welfare.  Its  de- 
velopment will  contribute  a  very  significant  amount  to  the 
nation's  wealth,  which  will  help  to  raise  per  capita  income 
not  only  in  the  West,  but  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Equally  important,  development  of  the  West  will  help 
to  stabilize  the  national  economy  by  providing  an  econom- 
ically sound  outlet  for  investment  of  capital  funds,  by  stabi- 
lizing regional  incomes,  and  by  reducing  regional  underem- 
ployment and  unemployment.  These  gains  will  result,  in 
turn,  in  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  national  income, 
which  is  a  primary  requisite  of  economic  stability. 

Finally,  developing  the  West  can  contribute  to  national 
welfare  because  of  its  emphasis  upon  the  principle  of  de- 
centralization. Physical  decentralization  is  a  necessity  of  the 
atomic  age;  but  the  philosophy  of  decentralization  has  much 
broader  implications  than  the  physical.  The  West  can  accom- 
modate several  million  more  people  with  no  loss  in  the  pres- 
ent high  enjoyment  of  life  by  Westerners,  and  with  better 
and  happier  living  for  many  inhabitants  of  the  typical  con- 
gested urban  area.  More  important  still,  development  of  the 
West  by  regional  authorities,  firmly  based  on  the  people,  will 
do  much  to  push  back  upon  the  region,  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  the  individual  citizen  the  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity for  self-government  and  for  democratic  control  of  our 
economic  destinies. 

The  West  is  still  a  land  of  opportunity.  It  is  large  and 
underdeveloped.  It  particularly  lacks  in  manufacturing,  and 
its  economy  is  unbalanced  and  unstable — too  dependent  on 
the  whims  of  Nature.  An  economic  policy  for  the  West 
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should  be  directed  to  conserve  and  develop  its  great  resources 
and  particularly  toward  the  processing  of  its  own  food,  fiber, 
and  minerals.  Such  industrialization  should  be  encouraged 
by  state  and  regional  committees  for  research,  financing,  and 
other  services  and  by  locally  inspired  attacks  on  the  institu- 
tional barriers  to  economic  expansion.  In  particular  the  semi- 
arid  West  must  expand  the  use  of  its  water  and  power  re- 
sources through  the  establishment  of  regional  authorities.  If 
properly  implemented  these  policies  will  result  in  popula- 
tion growth,  greater  stability  in  the  regional  economy,  a  rise 
in  per  capita  income,  and  an  increase  in  the  region's  contri- 
bution to  the  wealth  and  security  of  the  American  people. 
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TABLE  14:  Impact  of  the  War  on  the  Mountain  West — in  Terms  of  Direct 

Changes  in  Regional  Economic  Activity  and  Relative  Changes  in  the  Region's 

Share  of  Total  National  Activity.1 


Per  cent  of 

Per  cent  change 

national  activity 

Economic 

during  war 

accounted  for  by 
Mountain  States 

Category  (i) 

United 

Mountain 

Before 

At  end 

States 

States 

War 

of  War 

Dates 

, 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Civilian  Population 

-3.2 

-3-3 

3-i 

3-2 

1940-45 

Nonagricultural  Em- 

ployment 

19-7 

13.2 

2.7 

2-5 

1939-45 

Agricultural  Employ- 

ment 

-8.4 

-4.8 

4.1 

4-3 

cc 

Manufacturing  Em- 

ployment 

36.1 

46.2 

0.9 

I.O 

cc 

Total  Income  Payments 

1  16.3 

127.7 

2.7 

2-9 

« 

Salaries  &  Wages 

125.1 

122.8 

2.6 

2.6 

'* 

Net  Agricultural  In- 

come 

184.6 

2IO.6 

5-5 

6.0 

cc 

Mineral  Production 

(value) 

66.6 

60.3 

10.9 

10.5 

1939-44 

Lumber  Production 

(board  feet) 

3i-9 

35-7 

5-4 

5-5 

cc 

Value  of  Livestock 

87.7 

83.1 

9-5 

9-2 

1940-46 

Bank  Deposits 

142.8 

248.0 

i-5 

2.1 

1939-45 

Manufacturing  Produc- 

tion and  Manufac- 

turing Investment 

1.4 



1939. 

Total  War  Contracts  2 

o-5 

Cumulative 

to  June  1945 

Total  War  Facilities  3 



5-9 

Cumulative 

to  May  1945 

Industrial 

4.2 

Military 

6.0 

1  United  States  Department  of  Commerce:  State  and  Regional  Market 
Indicators:  1939-1945.  Economic  Series  No.  60.  (Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1947). 

2  Glenn  McLaughlin:   "Regional   Problems  of  Industrialization"  in 
Economic  Reconstruction.  Seymour  Edwin  Harris,  editor  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  1945),  Table  3,  p.  167. 

3  War  Assets  Administration,  Office  of  Real  Property  Disposal:   The 
Plant-Finder  (Washington,  D.  C.,  June  1947). 
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TABLE  16:  Sex  and  Race  by  States  (1940). 


All 

Native  White 

Foreign-Born 

Males  per 
100  Females 

Males  per 
100  Females 

Males  per 
100  Females 

United  States 
Mountain  States 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


100.7 
107.4 
114.8 
111.4 

116.7 

102.6 

104.6 
107.1 

102.6 

125.4 


IOO.I 

105.9 

iii.S 
109.7 
114.0 

IOI.2 
103.8 

106.6 

102. 1 


SOURCE:  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Statistical 
the  United  States:  1946,  Table  No.  20. 


in. i 
130.1 
146.5 

149.7 
162.0 

126.2 
126.4 
104.1 
105.4 
198.3 
Abstract  of 


TABLE  17:  Population  of  the  Mountain  West  by  Certain 
Age  Groups,  by  Sex,  1940. 


Age  &  Sex 

Number 

Per  cent  by  Age 

All 

0-14 
15-64 
65- 

1,182,088 
2,716,754 
251,161 

28.48 
65.46 
6.05 

Male 

0-14 
15-64 
65- 

598,894 
Mi4>572 
1  35>932 

14.43 

34.09 
3.28 

Female 

0-14  583^94  !4-05 

15-64  1,302,182  31.38 

65-  115*229  2.78 

SOURCE:  Population,  Vol.  II.  "Characteristics  of  the 
Population." 
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TABLE  18:  Number  and  Per  cent  of  White  Population  of  the  Mountain 
West  reporting  Spanish  as  the  Mother  Tongue,  by  States,  1940. 


State 

Spanish- 
Speaking 

Total  White 
Population 

Per  cent 
Spanish- 
Speaking 

New  Mexico 

221,740 

492,000 

45-0? 

Arizona 

101,880 

426,700 

23.88 

Colorado 

92,540 

1,106,400 

8.36 

Wyoming 

6,140 

247,060 

249 

Nevada 

3,060 

104,500 

2-93 

Idaho 

2,720 

5  i  9>540 

•52 

Utah 

2,580 

544,480 

•47 

Montana 

2,240 

540,560 

.41 

SOURCE:  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Population — Nativity 
and  Parentage  of  the  White  Population:  Mother  Tongue.  i6th  Census 
of  the  United  States:  1940. 
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TABLE  20:  Estimated  Annual  Average  Net  Migration,  for  the  Mountain 
West  and  Component  States.1 


Pre-war 

World  War  II 

Post-war 

Region  and  State 

April  i,  1940 

July  i,  1941 

July  i,  1945 

to 

to 

to 

June  30,  1941 

June  30,  1945 

June  30,  1947 

Mountain  West 

(the  Region) 

+37,000 

—  67,000 

-5,000 

Montana 

—  6,000 

-25,000 

-3,000 

Idaho 

—  6,000 

-  7,000 

-9,000 

Wyoming 

-f-6,ooo 

—  4,000 

-4,000 

Colorado 

+  12,000 

—  24,000 

—  1  ,000 

New  Mexico 

—  2,000 

—  19,000 

+  1,000 

Arizona 

+  18,000 

+8,000 

+  17,000 

Utah 

+9,000 

+4,000 

—  8,000 

Nevada 

+6,000 

+3,000 

+2,000 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Current  Population  Reports:  Population 
Estimates.  Scries  P-25,  No.  12  (Washington,  D.  C.,  August  9,  1948),  Table  5. 
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TABLE  2 1 :  Percentage  of  Total  Labor  Force  Employed  in  Mining  and 
Manufacturing,  1880  to  1940. 


i88o                   1890 

1900 

1910 

Min-  Manu-     Min-  Manu-      Min-  Manu- 

Min-  Manu- 

ing   factur-       ing 

factur-       ing    factur- 

ing   factur- 

Area 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

Arizona 

22.7     15.9         14.6 

12.4 

15-3     15-8 

17.9     16.7 

Colorado 

29.5     15.1         1  1.0 

16.3 

13.9     16.7 

8.4     16.3 

Idaho 

31.3     11.5         14.9 

10.9 

u.8     10.1 

5.1      12.3 

Montana 

24.4     13.6         15.2 

15-3 

15.2     15.9 

10.9     13.9 

Nevada 

23.1     18.7        20.8 

12.8 

13.9     12.7 

21.9     12.5 

New  Mexico 

3.8     16.6          5.7 

12.3 

6.9     i3-9 

5.0     i  o.i 

Utah 

7.3     18.2           5.7 

16.3 

8.4     H.5 

7.7     17.0 

Wyoming 

4.4     19.6         10.4 

15.0 

9-4     13-9 

1  1  .0     1  1  .6 

Mountain  Region 

20.4     16.0         i  r.  2 

14.9 

12.4     15.0 

9-4     14-4 

United  States 

2.1       19.2               1.7 

20.2 

2.1       2O.8 

2.5     23.1 

I92O 

'93° 

1940 

Manu- 

Manu- 

Manu- 

Area 

Mining  facturing 

Mining  facturing      Mining  facturing 

Arizona 

12.5         15.0 

10.6 

10.9 

8.5           8.4 

Colorado 

6.4         15.9 

5.0 

11.4 

4.5            10.2 

Idaho 

3.3         1  1.  8 

4.0 

8.9 

4-2          7-9 

Montana 

7.8         1  1.  6 

8.2 

8.4 

7-3          7-4 

Nevada 

16.4         15.4 

14.1 

7-5             l 

5-i          4.5 

New  Mexico 

6.2            II.  I 

5-6 

6.6 

6.3          6.4 

Utah 

6.8         17.5 

7.4 

12.7 

6.7         i  i.o 

Wyoming 

10.9         14.4 

8.6 

7.8 

7-3          5-3 

Mountain  Region 

7.5         14.2 

6-9 

9-9 

6.4          8.4 

United  States 

2.6        26.4 

2.4 

22.8 

2.0            23.4 

SOURCE:  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Population  Reports,  nth  through 
the  1 6th  Census  of  the  United  States:  1890-1940. 
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high  productivity,  31-3;  in  Moun- 
tain West,  44-8;  destructive  use  of 
soil,  57;  land  utilization,  present 
and  potential,  64,  65;  effect  on  in- 
come of  Mountain  West,  131-2; 
productivity,  148;  Montana  pro- 
grams, 276-7;  basis  for  liberal  pol- 
icy in,  294;  water  facilities  loan 
program,  294;  homestead  farming, 
294;  see  also  Irrigation,  and  Dry- 
land Farming 

Albuquerque,  industrial  center,  104 
Alcohol,  Washington  reconversion,  25 
Aluminium,     Washington     reconver- 
sion, 25 
American  Economic  Association,  see 

Silver 

American  Meat  Institute,  206 
American  National  Livestock  Associa- 
tion, 2o5,  206 

America's    Needs    and    Resources:    a 
high  level  economy,  29-30;  agricul- 
ture, 30-1;  mineral  energy,  34-5 
Anaconda  Copper  Company,  161,  262 
Anglo-American    culture,    in    Moun- 
tain West,  54 
Arco,  Idaho,  67 

Arizona:  Mountain  West,  11;  Tucson, 
75;  deviation  from  United  States 
industrial  pattern,  102;  Phoenix, 
104;  income  from  manufacturing, 
131,  from  trade  and  services,  132, 
from  government,  133;  causes  of 
per  capita  income  level,  137;  Tonto 
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National     Forest,     207;     Colorado 
River  Compact,  248 

Arkansas,  manufacturing  income,  131 

Arkansas  River:  population  concen- 
tration, 73;  fight  over,  246 

Army  Engineers,  Corps  of,  see  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers 

Atomic  Energy,  and  hydroelectric 
power,  67-8 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Hanford, 
Arco,  Oak  Ridge,  68 

Banks:  local  lending  policies,  295; 
government  insurance  of  loans,  295; 
see  also  Industrial  Development 

Barrett,  Frank  A.,  208 

Barton,  Frank  L.,  177 

Bashore,  Harry  W.,  248 
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converted, 25 

Basing-Point  Pricing:  steel,  182;  gaso- 
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cement  manufacturers,  181;  sugar 
beet  processors,  181 
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Beckley,  W.  S.,  Ranger,  212 

Beet  Growers  Marketing  Association, 
Mountain  States,  see  Sugar  Act 

Beet  Sugar  Industry:  migratory  labor, 
84;  locational  factors,  106,  108,  109; 
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Beet  Sugar  Industry  (continued) 
capital  investment  per  worker,  151; 
effect  of  Basing-Point  Pricing  on, 
183,  185-6;  important  income  for 
farmers,  219;  integration  with 
Western  agriculture,  219;  labor 
conditions  in,  220,  225-6;  methods 
of  cultivation,  221;  mechanization, 
222;  lobbying,  224;  and  tariffs,  227; 
competitive  costs,  227-8 

Berge,  Wendell,  261 

Bill  of  Rights,  A  New,  283 

Boettcher,  Charles  E.,  218 

Blakey,  Roy,  228 

Blocs,  Special -Interest,  see  Special-In- 
terest Blocs 

Bryan,  William  Jennings,  17,  197-8, 
231 

Bryce,  James,  55 

Buffalo,  12;  extermination  of,  uses  of, 

56-7 

"building  ahead  of  the  traffic":  rail- 
roads, 15;  dams  and  power  plant, 
272 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  93 

Bureau  of  Mines:  Shale-oil,  J.  D. 
Lankford,  27;  pilot  plant  for  shale- 
oil,  61;  opposed  1948  minerals  sub- 
sidy bill,  200 

Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Rio  Grande 
Conservancy  District;  Elephant 
Butte  Dam,  83;  Pick-Sloan  compro- 
mise, 252;  capital  investment  of, 
268;  as  a  development  agency,  297 

Butte,  Montana,  75,  262 

California:  Westward  Movement,  3; 
Far  West,  10;  reconversion,  25;  wa- 
ter demands  on  Colorado  River,  27; 
Colorado  River  Compact,  26;  man- 
ufacturing income,  trade  and  serv- 
ices income,  131-2;  fight  over  Col- 
orado River  water,  247;  see  also  Far 
West 

Candy  Industry,  see  Sugar  Beet  In- 
dustry 

Capehart  Committee,  181,  186,  188 

Capital  Investment:  flow  of,  15; 
mechanization  of  agriculture,  148; 
irrigation,  149;  in  manufacturing, 
151;  beet  sugar  refining,  151;  steel, 
151;  relation  to  per  capita  income, 
151;  in  sugar  beet  cultivation,  222; 
in  a  regional  program  for  the 
Mountain  West,  268-71;  lending 
policies,  295;  by  government  agen- 
cies, 295 

Capital  Investment  in  Mountain 
West:  lagging,  267;  reclamation, 


Capital  Investment  in  Mountain 
West  (continued) 

268;  power,  268;  shale-oil,  268;  soil 
conservation,  268;  phosphate,  268; 
potential  Federal,  268-70,  effects  of, 
269-71;  relation  of  regional  to  na- 
tional, 269-72 

Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  75 

Cement  Institute  v.  United  States,  see 
Basing-Point  Pricing 

Center  of  population,  see  Population 

Chavez,  Dennis,  260 

Class  Rate  decision  (May  12,  1947) 
and  regional  freight  rate  discrim- 
ination, 178;  effects  of,  180 

Clayton,  Will,  Under  Secretary,  202 

Climate,  17,  42-4;  effects  on  economy 
of  Mountain  West,  44;  effect  on  ag- 
riculture, 65;  see  also  Topography, 
and  Living  Conditions  and  Climate 

Coal:  labor's  demands,  17;  reserves  of, 
34,  60;  effects  of  geological  forces, 

5° 

Colorado:  Mountain  West,  11;  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal,  24;  Pueblo,  24; 
reconversion,  24;  Colorado  River 
rights,  26;  shale-oil,  26;  population 
concentration,  73;  deviation  from 
United  States  industrial  pattern, 
102;  primary  manufacturing  nu- 
cleus, 102;  Denver-Pueblo,  104; 
Pueblo  Ordnance  Depot,  1 1 1 ;  per 
capital  fuel  consumption,  112;  in- 
come from  manufacturing,  131, 
from  agriculture,  130,  from  trade 
and  services,  132,  from  government, 
133;  per  capita  income,  137;  fight 
over  Arkansas  River,  246;  Colorado 
River,  248;  University  of,  262; 
banks,  295;  see  also  Denver 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company: 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  24; 
freight  rates,  177,  182 

Colorado  Rancher  and  Farmer,  213- 

14 
Colorado  River,  fight  for  its  waters, 

26,  247 

Colorado  River  Compact,  26,  248 
Columbia  Basin,  hydroelectric  power 

program,  36 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  80 
Committees    for    Resource    Develop- 
ment, see  Industrial  Development 
Committee  for  the  South,  263,  297 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  202 
Concentration  of  power,  see  Locus  of 
power 
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Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment, Geneva  International,  see 
Wool 

Connecticut,  manufacturing  income, 

I9l 

Conservation,  5,  17;  Gifford  Pinchot, 
55,  274-5;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  55; 
lacking  in  early  periods,  58;  need 
for  a  minerals  program  of,  200;  of 
grazing  land,  205,  217;  of  soil,  276- 
8;  of  natural  resources,  276;  see  also 
Forest  Service,  and  Development 
program  for  Mountain  West 

Conservation  Movement:  Mountain 
West  the  leader  in,  272;  three  rea- 
sons for  believing  so,  273-6;  Mon- 
tana agricultural  programs,  276-7; 
Dust  Bowl,  278;  effect  of  World 
War  II  on,  278;  man  against  na- 
ture, 279;  man  against  man,  279; 
see  also  Development  Program  for 
the  Mountain  West 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources: 
as  a  new  liberal  political  issue,  239; 
a  twentieth-century  idea,  239; 
based  on  necessity,  239;  of  universal 
concern,  239;  development  and, 
273-7;  see  a^so  Conservation,  Eco- 
nomic Control,  Economic  Expan- 
sion, and  Western  Liberalism 

Cook,  John  R.,  56 

Copper:  17,  156,  157,  159;  reserves  of, 
60;  Kennecott  Copper  Company, 
115;  Anaconda  Copper  Company, 
161 

Corps  of  Army  Engineers:  Pick -Sloan 
Plan,  252;  navigation  channel,  1946, 
254;  see  also  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion 

Culture  of  Mountain  West:  Indian, 
54;  Mormon,  54;  Spanish,  54;  Ex- 
ploitation as  a  cultural  trait,  55-8 

Decentralization  of  power,  see  Locus 
of  power 

Decentralization,  principle  of,  298 

Denver,  Colorado:  industrial  power 
cost  high,  112;  meat-packing  indus- 
try, 113;  experimental  wool  scour- 
ing plant,  115;  University  of,  262; 
see  also  Colorado 

Denver  Post,  211,  260 

Developmental  Program  for  Moun- 
tain West:  rebirth  of  the  frontier 
spirit,  271-2;  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources, 
268-9,  273;  the  unified  attack,  274; 
general  outline  of,  292;  adequate 


Developmental  Program  for  Moun- 
tain West  (continued] 
research,  293;  resolve  conflict,  293; 
basis  for  liberal  policy  in  agricul- 
ture, 293-4;  Forestry,  294;  Mining, 
294;  Industrial  Development,  294; 
venture  capital,  294;  banks,  295, 
monopoly,  295-6;  water  and  hydro- 
electric power,  296;  committee  for 
the  West,  297;  dependence  on  fed- 
eral government  policies,  898;  re- 
sults of  a,  298 

Dewhurst,  J.  Frederick,  34 

Dick,  Everett,  57 

Distribution  facilities,  see  Markets 
and  Distribution  facilities 

Douglas,  Lynn,  213 

Dry-land  farming,  17;  return  to  pas- 
ture, 32;  see  also  Agriculture 

Duke  University,  see  Committee  for 
the  South 

Dust  Bowl,  5,  278,  279 

East  vs.  West,  see  Western  Liberalism 

Economic  Freedom,  ways  to  maintain, 
283-4 

Economic  Policy  of  Mountain  West, 
see  Developmental  Program  for 
Mountain  West 

Economy  of  Mountain  West:  growth 
of,  13,  16;  decline  of,  22;  topogra- 
phy and  climate,  effects  on,  44;  ex- 
ploitation, 55-8;  employment,  93-8; 
industrial  unbalance,  100 

Elephant  Butte  Dam,  83 

Ely,  Nevada,  75 

Employment:  during  the  war,  94-5; 
in  1950,  96-8 

Employment,  Act  of  1946,  241 

Erosion:  effects  of  on  minerals,  50; 
Spanish-American  farms,  84 

Far  West:  Westward  Movement,  nat- 
ural advantages,  4;  birth  of,  bound- 
aries of,  climate,  9,  10;  population 
increase,  19,  20;  income  increase, 
25;  reconversion,  25;  power  cost, 
112;  post-war  expansion,  119;  in- 
come rising,  27-8,  income  per  cap- 
ita, 141,  banks,  295;  see  also  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington 

Farm  Bloc:  and  silver  lobby,  196;  and 
wool  lobby,  202 

Farm  Home  Administration,  294 

Farmers  Union  (Farmers  Educational 
and  Co-operative  Union  of  Amer- 
ica), 114,  208,  241 

Federal  Government,  see  Govern- 
ment, Federal 
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Fertilizers,  see  Potash  and  Phosphate 

Fetter,  Frank  A.,  188 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1945,  the  O'Ma- 
honey-Milliken  Amendment,  253 

Florida:  phosphate  rock  deposits,  114; 
Victor  Chemical  Works,  114 

Fontana  steel,  reconversion,  25 

Forest  Act  of  1897,  216 

Forest  Service:  administration  of  graz- 
ing permits,  211-3;  attacks  on,  207- 
11 

Forest  Service  Bill  (October,  1949), 
209-10 

Forests:  idle  reserves  of,  3;  and  the 
economy,  10;  watershed,  48-50;  pri- 
mary use,  61;  secondary,  62;  re- 
serves of,  62;  uses  of  Roosevelt  Na- 
tional Forest,  211-2,  216;  basis  for 
liberal  policy  in,  296 

Free  land  policy,  influence  of,  13 

Freedom  from  Want,  see  Bill  of 
Rights 

Freight  Rates:  a  factor  in  Western  ex- 
pansion, 4;  meat  packing  industry, 
Denver,  114;  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  investigations,  169; 
nature  and  system  of,  170;  dis- 
criminatory character,  171,  177-9; 
revisions  of,  in  meat-packing,  171- 
4;  preferential  rates,  180 

Frontier:  advance  of,  3,  9;  closed,  10; 
products  of,  12;  advances,  19;  see 
also  Westward  Movement 

Furs,  12 

Fuels,  see  Petroleum,  Coal,  Shale-oil 

Gasoline,  production  and  consump- 
tion, 158;  basing-point  pricing,  182 

Geneva  International  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Employment,  202 

Geneva  Steel  Plant  of  Provo,  Utah, 
reconverted,  24 

Gila  River,  73 

Glazier,  Wm.,  225 

Gold,  5,  12;  effects  of  geological 
forces,  50;  reserves  of,  60;  exports 
of,  156 

Gold  standard,  17,  198 

Government,  Federal:  role  of,  5,  282- 
3'  land  policy,  13,  railroads,  14;  ef- 
fect on  income  payments,  134-6; 
effect  on  regional  balance  of  pay- 
ments, 163-5,  167;  investment  in 
Mountain  States,  268-71 

Granger  Movement,  169,  231 

Grazing  fees,  210 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  208 

Greeley,  Horace,  9,  38,  77 

Gress,  W.  B.,  226 


Gross  regional  product,  157 

Gulf  Southwest,  has  natural  advan- 
tages, 4;  see  also  Texas 

Gunther,  John  (Inside  U.  S.  A.),  11, 
196,  262 

Hanford,  Washington,  and  power  re- 
serves, 272 

Haystead,  Ladd,  261 

Hemtsman  Echo,  57 

Hispanic-Americans,  see  Spanish- 
Americans 

Homestead  Act,  1862,  13-4 

Hoover  Commission  Report  (1949): 
Pick-Sloan  Plan,  252,  253;  inter- 
agency  committees,  256 

Hoover,  Calvin  B.,  Dr.,  297 

Hoover,  Edgar  H.,  188 

Howard,  Joseph  Kinsey,  261 

Hoyt,  Palmer,  260 

Hull,  Cordell,  202 

Hummel,  Paul,  212 

Hunt,  Lester  C.,  262 

Hydroelectric  power,  4;  potential  of 
Mountain  West,  36;  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  36;  Columbia  Basin, 
36;  private  power  interests,  37; 
Snake  River,  67;  Arco  Idaho,  67; 
private  utilities  bloc,  234;  key  to 
Western  development,  296;  see  also 
Industry,  Water,  Rainfall,  and  Ir- 
rigation 

Idaho:  Mountain  West,  11;  Arco, 
atomic  energy  experimental  plant, 
67;  deviation  from  United  States 
industrial  pattern,  101;  income 
from  manufacturing,  131,  from 
trade  and  services,  132;  per  capita 
income,  137 

Income  payments:  per  capita  in  West, 
20,  22,  125;  regional  share,  125; 
trends  in,  125-9;  New  England, 
127;  Middle  Atlantic,  127;  East 
South  Central,  128;  major  sources 
of,  129;  manufacturing,  131;  agri- 
cultural, 131-2;  trade  and  serv- 
ice, 132;  government  payments, 
133;  private  payments,  136;  per 
capita  by  states,  137-8;  stability  of, 
138-9;  relation  to  productivity, 
141-2,  152-3;  relation  to  exports  of 
funds,  159;  effect  of  freight  rates 
on, 174 

Indian:  culture  in  Mountain  West, 
54;  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
80;  poverty  of,  80;  income,  82;  Nav- 
aho,  82;  soil  depleted,  80;  second- 
class  citizen,  86 


Industrial  Development:  employ- 
ment, 95,  96;  basis  for  liberal  pol- 
icy in,  294;  committees  for  Re- 
source Development,  294;  phos- 
phates, 294;  potash,  294,  wool,  294; 
venture  capital,  294;  banks,  295,  in- 
stitutional barriers,  294;  see  also 
Manufacturing 
Industrial  fuel  and  power,  112-3 

Industrial  location  factors:  location 
of  production  materials,  108;  labor, 
109;  sites,  111;  industrial  fuel,  111- 
3;  transportation  facilities,  113-4; 
market,  113-4;  distribution  facili- 
ties, 114-5;  power,  112;  water,  115- 
6;  living  conditions,  116;  laws  and 
regulations,  116-7;  tax  structure, 
117;  climate,  116;  localized,  105; 
non-localized,  105;  freight  rate  dif- 
ferentials, 108;  basing  point  system, 
108;  inertia,  108 

Industrial  Revolution,  in  United 
States,  15 

Industry:  diversified,  102;  specialized, 
101;  localized  and  non -localized, 
105-8;  see  also  Beef  Cattle,  Indus- 
trial Location  factors,  Manufactur- 
ing, Mining,  Sheep,  Silver,  Steel, 
Sugar  Beet  Industry 

Inside  U.  S.  A.  (John  Gunther),  11, 
262 

Insurance,  drain  on  regional  funds, 
162-3 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
169,  171-3,  258,  295;  see  also 
Freight  Rates 

Interstate  Compact,  246,  255 

Iowa,  manufacturing  income,  131 

Irrigation,  4,  17;  crop  land  increase, 
30-1;  productivity  of  irrigated  land, 
32;  hydroelectric  programs,  36;  for- 
est watersheds,  48;  see  also  Agricul- 
ture, Hydroelectric  power,  Rainfall, 
Water 

Izaak  Walton  League,  286 

Jackson,  Andrew,  16,  230 
Japanese-American:    cultural    group, 

54,  economic  problems,  86 
Jeffers,  William,  257 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  16,  231 
Joint  Livestock  Committee  on  Public 

Lands,  205-6;  see  also  Beef  Cattle, 

Sheep 
Jones,  J.  M.,  209-10 

Kemp,  Frank  A.,  224,  233 
Knous,  W.  Lee,  257,  258,  260 
Krug,  Julius,  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, 27,  35,  200 
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Labor,  17;  seasonal,  migratory,  84-5; 
wage  rates,  109;  skills,  109;  in  sugar 
beets,  220,  225 

Labor  force:  size  of,  94;  changes  in, 
93-6;  effects  of  war,  95 

Lankford,  J.  D.,  27 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  138 

Laws,  Regulations  and  Tax  Struc- 
ture: tax  exemptions,  117;  sever- 
ance tax,  117,  159;  inducements  to 
investment,  117 

Lead,  12,  50;  reserves  of,  60;  exports 
of,  157 

Liberal  Revolts,   16,  17,  230-1 

Liberalism,  Western,  see  Western 
Liberalism 

Lilienthal,  David:  industry  and 
atomic  energy,  67 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  16,  230 

Literature,  Regional,  see  Regional 
Literature 

Livestock  Industry:  importance  of, 
effects  of,  47;  Joint  Livestock  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  205;  see 
also  Beef  Cattle,  Sheep 

Livestock  Lobby,  205-11 

Living  Conditions  and  Climate,  effect 
on  labor  force  and  labor  costs,  116 

Lobbies:  beef  cattle,  wool,  48,  193, 
202-3;  silver,  193,  195-200;  sugar, 
193,  224-5;  livestock,  205-6;  electric 
power,  234;  see  also  Special -Inter- 
ests blocs 

Location  factors,  industrial,  see  In- 
dustrial location  factors 

Locus  of  Power:  East  vs.  West,  281; 
role  of  federal  government,  282; 
conservatives  vs.  liberals,  282-3; 
concentration  of  power,  281-3; 
methods  of  maintaining  democratic 
control,  283;  role  of  state  govern- 
ment, 284;  the  regional  authority, 
decentralization,  284-6;  see  also 
Western  Liberalism 

Machlup,  Fritz,  188 

Malta  plan  (1930),  Montana;  Milk 
River  Valley,  277;  adopted  by  fed- 
eral government,  277 

Manufacturing:  regional  deficiency, 
100;  concentration  of,  101;  effect  on 
income  of  Mountain  West,  129; 
productivity,  149-51;  see  also  In- 
dustry 

Markets  and  Distribution  facilities: 
wool  scouring;  woolen  textiles,  115; 
phosphates,  114;  Kennecott  Copper 
Company,  115 

Materials-oriented  industry,  107-9 
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McCarran,  Pat,  196,  247,  250 

Mead,  Elwood,  288-9 

Meat,  12;  buffalo,  56;  rationing  and 
control  of,  205-6 

Mezerik,  A.  G.,  261 

Migration:  from  East  to  West,  87;  in- 
crease and  decline  in  Mountain 
West,  88-90;  effect  of  industrializa- 
tion, 91;  see  also  Westward  Move- 
ment, Labor 

Milk  River  Valley,  see  Malta  Plan 

Minerals:  reserves  idle,  3;  reserves  of 
in  Mountain  West,  34,  60;  mineral 
energy,  35;  exports  of,  157-9;  need 
for  conservation,  200;  see  also  Re- 
sources 

Mining,  10;  significance  of,  50;  politi- 
cal influence,  53;  contribution  to 
regional  income,  54;  Butte,  Mon- 
tana, 75;  Ely,  Nevada,  75;  and  oc- 
cupational patterns,  144-5;  basis 
for  liberal  policy  in,  294 

Mineral  energy,  role  in  industrial  so- 
ciety, 34-5 

Minerals  subsidy  bills,  200 

Minnesota,  19 

Minorities,  economic  problems,  79-86 

Mispah-Pumpkin  Creek  Cooperative 
(1928):  grazing,  277;  aims  of,  274; 
results,  274;  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
(1934),  274;  see  also  Montana 

Missouri  Basin  Inter-agency  Commit- 
tee, 255-6 

Missouri  Valley  Authority:  proposed, 
251;  support  for,  256 

Molybdenum,  50;  reserves  of,  60;  ex- 
ports of,  157 

Montana:  Mountain  West,  11;  pro- 
ductivity of  irrigated  land  in,  33; 
Butte,  population  concentration, 
75;  deviation  from  United  States 
industrial  pattern,  103;  income 
from  manufacturing,  131,  from  ag- 
riculture, 130,  from  trade  and  serv- 
ices, 132,  from  government,  135; 
per  capita  income,  137;  Colorado 
River  Compact,  248;  population 
losses,  251;  Montana  Study,  262;  ag- 
ricultural programs,  276-7 

Montana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  33 

"Montana  Study,"  262 

Mormon  Church:  cultural  influence 
in  Mountain  West,  54;  established 
society,  273 

Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Mar- 
keting Association,  see  Sugar  Act 

Murray,  James  E.,  251 


National  Forest  Board  of  Review,  see 
Forest  Service 

National  Forests  and  Parks:  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  63;  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  63;  Roo- 
sevelt National  Forest,  211-2,  216; 
San  Isabel  National  Forest,  207; 
Tonto  National  Forest,  207;  Harri- 
son, 276;  Cleveland,  276;  McKinley, 
276;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  275;  Con- 
servation, 276 

National  Planning  Association,  see 
Committee  for  the  South 

National     Reclamation     Association, 

235 

National  Woolgrowers  Association, 
205 

Nevada:  Mountain  West,  11;  Basic 
Magnesium  Incorporated,  25;  devi- 
ation from  United  States  industrial 
pattern,  103;  per  capita  fuel  con- 
sumption, ii2n;  low  taxes,  117;  in- 
come from  manufacturing,  131, 
from  agriculture,  130,  from  trade 
and  services,  132,  from  government, 
135;  per  capita  income,  137-8 

New  England,  127 

New  Mexico:  Mountain  West,  11; 
Carlsbad,  75;  deviation  from 
United  States  industrial  pattern, 
103;  Albuquerque,  104;  income 
from  manufacturing,  131,  from 
agriculture,  132,  from  trade  and 
services,  132,  from  government,  135; 
per  capita  income,  137;  Dennis 
Chavez,  260;  University  of,  262; 
banks,  295 

New  York:  manufacturing  income, 
131;  trade  and  services  income,  132 

North  Dakota,  11 

Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  and  power  re- 
serves, 272 

Occupational  patterns:  and  per  cap- 
ita income,  141-2;  of  Mountain 
West,  132-3;  primary,  142-6;  sec- 
ondary, 142-6;  tertiary,  142-6;  re- 
lated to  per  capita  income,  145-6 

Ogden,  Utah,  104 

Oil  Shale,  see  Shale  Oil 

Oklahoma,   post-war   expansion,    119 

Olson,  Ann,  Miss,  186;  see  also  Cape- 
hart  Committee 

O'Mahoney,  Joseph  C.,  206,  253,  297n 

Oregon:  Westward  Movement,  3;  Far 
West,  10,  19 

Pacific  Coast,  region,  3,  10,  19,  23 
Patton,  James,  241 
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Paxson,  Frederick  L.,  16 

Petroleum:  supplies  decreasing,  3; 
production,  12;  reserves  decreasing; 
shale-oil,  26,  27;  reserves,  35,  60;  ef- 
fects of  geological  forces,  50 

Phoenix,  Arizona:  industry,  104;  in- 
dustrial power  cost  high,  ii3n 

Phosphates:  supplies  decreasing,  3; 
reserves  of,  34,  60;  effects  of  geologi- 
cal forces,  50;  production  of,  114; 
development  of,  268;  utilization  of, 

294 

Pick-Sloan  Plan:  for  the  Missouri 
Valley,  252;  a  hasty  compromise, 
252;  Hoover  Commission  Report, 
252;  see  also  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority 

Pinchot,  Gifford,  55,  274-5 

Pioneers,  see  Westward  Movement 

Politics,  Western,  see  Western  Politics 

Population:  center  of,  8;  increase  of, 
12,  19-20;  rate  of  growth,  19-22; 
cultural  aspects  of,  53-4;  density  of, 
72;  location  characteristics  of,  73- 
5;  median  age,  76;  sex  ratio,  77;  na- 
tive white,  78;  minority  groups,  78; 
Indian,  80-1;  Spanish-American, 
83-6;  immigration  to  West,  88-92; 
see  also  Income,  Indian,  Japanese- 
American,  Minorities,  and  Spanish- 
American 

Potash,  reserves  of,  34,  60 

Power,  concentration  of,  see  Locus  of 
power 

Price  discrimination:  against  consum- 
ers, 183,  187;  beneficiaries  of  re- 
gional, 183 

Pre-emption  Act  (1841),  Government 
Land  policy,  13 

Productivity:  agriculture,  H7~8; 
manufacturing,  150-1;  mechaniza- 
tion of  agriculture,  148;  irrigation, 
148-9;  relation  to  low  per  capita 
income,  152 

Railroads:  influence  of,  "building 
ahead  of  the  traffic,"  14;  American 
industrial  revolution,  15;  govern- 
ment investment  in,  15;  discrimina- 
tory freight  rates,  170-7;  defense  of 
present  rates,  170,  178-9;  see  also 
Transportation,  and  Freight  Rates 

Rainfall,  10,  42;  effect  on  agriculture, 
65;  see  also  Climate,  Hydroelectric 
Power,  Irrigation,  and  Water 

Rawlins,  Wyoming,  204,  208 

Reconversion:  Geneva  Steel  Plant,  24; 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  24;  Salt 
Lake  City,  24;  Pueblo,  24;  Basic 


Reconversion  (continued) 

Magnesium  Incorporated,  25;  Far 
West,  25;  Mountain  West,  24;  see 
also  World  War  II 

Record  Stockman,  208 

Recreation,  10,  48;  a  primary  use  of 
forests,  61;  national  parks,  63; 
Carlsbad,  75;  Tucson,  75;  Reno, 
138;  Las  Vegas,  138;  Roosevelt  Na- 
tional Forest,  216 

Regional  Literature,  261 

Regional  programs:  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority;  Pacific  Northwest,  x; 
Colorado  River  Compact,  246;  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority,  251;  "Mon- 
tana Study,"  262;  for  the  Mountain 
West,  268;  type  needed  in  Moun- 
tain West,  284 

Regionalism,  ix,  217,  235-6;  interstate 
compacts,  248-9;  valley  authorities, 
251,  256;  literature,  261;  in  univer- 
sities, 262 

Reno,  Nevada,  75,  138 

Resources  utilization:  unified  ap- 
proach, 274,  275;  vs.  resource  ex- 
ploitation, 277 

Rifle,  Colorado,  27 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  57,  275-6 

Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District,  83 

Rio  Grande  River,  population  con- 
centration, 73 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  262 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  recon- 
verted, 24 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  63 

Rocky  Mountain  Wool  Council,  258 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  104 

San  Isabel  National  Forest,  207 

Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Julius  Krug, 
27,  35;  opposed  minerals  subsidies, 
200 

Sectionalism,  ix,  198,  246,  250 

Severance  tax,  159 

Shale  Oil,  26,  27;  by-products,  35;  re- 
serves of,  60;  pilot  plant,  61;  capital 
investment  in,  61,  268 

Shinn,  Charles  Howard,  287-8,  289 

Silver,  5;  free  coinage,  17;  reserves  of, 
60;  Silver  Purchase  Act  (1934),  194; 
purchase  price,  195;  monetary  func- 
tions, 198;  economists'  views,  199; 
and  conservation,  201 

Sites,  as  factor  in  plant  location,  111 

Smith,  Adam,  215 

Smith,  Thomas  R.,  89 

Snake  River:  atomic  energy,  67;  pop- 
ulation concentration,  73 

Social  forms  of  the  West:  cooperative 
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Social  forms  of  the  West  (continued) 
and  collectivism  287;  ad  hoc  "law," 
287;  mining  camps,  287;  agrarian 
society,  288;  technological  society, 
290;  frontier  outlook  and  influence, 
291;  see  also  Western  Liberalism, 
Locus  of  power 

Soule,  John  Babsone  Lane,  9 

South  Platte  River,  population  con- 
centration, 73 

Southern  Governors'  Conference,  257 

Spanish- American:  culture  in  Moun- 
tain West,  54;  Spanish-Americans, 
79;  poverty  of,  83;  agriculture,  83; 
migratory  labor,  84-5;  second-class 
citizen,  86 

Special-Interest  Blocs,  ix;  influence 
of,  4;  silver,  194;  wool  (sheep),  202; 
cattle,  205;  sugar-beet,  224;  func- 
tional basis,  233;  control  of  West, 
234-5;  effects  on  region,  236;  see 
also  Lobbies 

Stannard,  E.  T.,  1 15 

Steel:  Geneva  Steel  Plant,  24;  Fon- 
tana,  25;  capital  investment  per 
worker,  151;  price  discrimination, 
182 

Stimson,  Henry  L.,  202-3 

Stong,  Benton  J.,  208 

Sugar  Act  of  1948,  224-5 

Sugar  Beet  Industry,  see  Beet  Sugar 
Industry 

Sugar  bloc,  activities  of,  224-5 

Switzerland,  compared  with  Moun- 
tain West,  37-8 

Task  Force  on  Natural  Resources,  see 
Hoover  Commission 

Taussig,  Frank  W.,  227 

Tax  structure,  see  Laws,  Regulations, 
and  Tax  Structure 

Taylor  Grazing  Act  (1934),  origin  of, 
274 

Teller,  Henry  W.,  196 

Tennessee,  phosphate  rock  deposits, 
114 

terms  of  trade,  155 

Teton  County,  Montana,  see  Unified 
County  program 

Texas,  11,  19,  23;  post-war  expansion, 
119;  see  also  Gulf  Southwest 

Tonto  National  Forest,  Arizona,  207 

Topography:  of  Mountain  West,  10; 
boundaries  of  Mountain  West,  10; 
Mountain  West  and  Switzerland, 
37;  effects  on  economy  of  Moun- 
tain West,  44;  see  also  Climate, 
Water  Resources 

Transportation:  Railroads,  10,  14;  ef- 


Transportation  (continued) 

fects  on  economy,  44;  see  also,  Rail- 
roads, Transportation  facilities 

Transportation  facilities,  113;  rates. 
113;  Denver  meat  packing  industry, 
114 

Truman,  Harry,  200,  203,  249 

Tucson,  Arizona:  recreation  center, 
75;  water  shortage,  116 

Tungsten,  50;  reserves  of,  60;  exports 
of,  157 

Turner,  Frederick  Jackson,  16,  19,  289 

T.  V.  A.  (Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity): a  regional  program,  x;  hydro- 
electric power,  36;  and  M.  V.  A.. 
251;  integrated  development  of  re- 
sources, 274;  success  of,  285 

Twentieth  Century  Fund,  29,  270 

Unified  County  program  (1922):  Te- 
ton County,  Montana,  276;  agricul- 
tural, 276;  aims  of,  277;  see  also 
Montana 

Universities,  Regional,  262 

Uranium,  reserves  of,  60 

Utah:  Mountain  West,  11;  Geneva 
Steel  Plant,  24;  Salt  Lake  City,  24; 
shale-oil,  27;  population  concentra- 
tion, 73;  deviation  from  United 
States  industrial  pattern,  102;  man- 
ufacturing nucleus,  Ogden,  Salt 
Lake,  Provo,  103;  per  capita  fuel 
consumption,  112;  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Company,  115;  income  from 
manufacturing,  131,  from  agricul- 
ture, 130,  from  trade  and  services, 
132,  from  government,  135;  per 
capita  income,  137;  Colorado  River 
Compact,  248;  University  of,  262; 
banks,  295 

Vanadium,  reserves  of,  60 
Vernal,  Utah,  248,  259 
Victor  Chemical  works,  114 
Vivian,  Governor,  257 

Warne,  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion, 256 

Wasatch  Mountains,  56 

Washington:  Far  West,  10;  reconver- 
sion, 25 

Washington,  George,  16 

Water  Resources:  maximum  develop- 
ment slow,  4;  struggle  over,  28,  246, 
247,  250;  utilization  of,  66;  a  limit- 
ing factor  in  industry,  115-6;  prop- 
erty rights  in,  245;  key  to  western 
development,  296;  see  also  Irriga- 
tion, Hydroelectric  power,  Rainfall 


IX 

Watts,  Lyle,  Chief  of  Forest  Service, 
213 

West  vs.  East,  see  Western  Liberalism 

Western  Liberalism,  6,  231-2;  new  is- 
sues for,  237-8;  240;  national  sup- 
port for,  240;  agricultural,  241; 
labor,  241-2;  consumers,  242;  in 
Missouri  Valley,  256;  and  conserva- 
tion, 273-6;  and  concentration  of 
political  power,  283;  individual  lib- 
erty, 283;  economic  policy,  292-3 

Western  Politics:  alliance  between 
South  and  West,  257;  regional  po- 
litical action,  259-61;  see  also  Re- 
gionalism 

Westward  Movement:  Oregon  and 
California,  3;  Mountain  West,  3; 
influence  of,  3;  advance  of,  8,  9,  19, 
20;  see  also  Frontier,  Migration 

Wheat,  12,  280 

Wire  Specialties  and  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  186 
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Wool:  tariffs,  201-3;  domestic  indus- 
try, 203-4 

Wool  Scouring  Industry,  115,  204 

Woolgrowers  Association,  National, 
205 

World  War  II:  contribution  of  Moun- 
tain West  to,  23;  of  Far  West,  23; 
effects  of,  24;  see  also  Reconversion 

Wyoming:  Mountain  West,  11;  shale- 
oil,  27;  deviation  from  United 
States  industrial  pattern,  103;  per 
capita  fuel  consumption,  ii2n;  in- 
come from  agriculture,  130,  from 
trade  and  services,  130,  from  manu- 
facturing, 131,  from  government, 
135;  per  capita  income,  137;  wool 
sorting  at  Rawlins,  204;  Colorado 
River  Compact,  248;  University  of, 
203,  262 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  63 
Zinc,  12,  reserves  of,  60,  exports  of, 
'57 
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America's 
New  Frontier 


From  the  preface 


THE  MOUNTAIN  WEST  has  reached  a  significant  point  in  its  economic  develop- 
ment—the crest  of  a  divide.  Since  the  first  settlement  the  progress  of  the  region 
has  been  upward—  first  rapidly  and  then  more  slowly.  Now  it  appears  that  rela- 
tive stability  or  decline  lies  ahead  unless  the  West  deliberately  sets  out  to  create 
new  policies  and  programs  for  future  growth.  This  book  examines  the  economy 
of  the  West  in  some  detail  and  attempts  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  alterna- 
tives that  the  region  faces  in  the  second  half  of  the  present  century.  In  the  next 
three  chapters  the  history  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  West  is  sketched  briefly, 
and  the  place  of  the  Mountain  West  in  the  American  economy  is  described. 
Parts  II  and  III  contain  an  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  region  and  the 
organization  of  its  economic  activities.  The  role  of  the  Mountain  West  in  the 
economic  and  political  life  of  the  nation  is  discussed  in  some  detail  in  Parts  IV 
andV. 

In  Part  VI  a  final  statement  of  the  major  thesis  of  the  book  is  presented. 
The  Mountain  West  is  seen  as  a  new  frontier  for  America.  The  possibilities  of 
future  stagnation  of  the  region  seem  great;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  so  do  the 
opportunities  for  development.  The  divide  upon  which  we  stand  today  need 
not  be  the  last  divide  if  we  firmly  seize  the  opportunities  that  are  before  us. 
And  should  the  major  economic  expansion  that  potentially  exists  in  the  Moun- 
tain West  take  place  and  should  it  be  facilitated  by  new  attitudes  in  govern- 
ment and  politics,  then  we  can  truly  say  that  in  the  decades  ahead  the  West 
will  again  become  a  new  frontier  in  American  life—  an  economic  frontier,  a 
conservation  frontier,  and  a  frontier  in  political  liberalism. 
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